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MALP-WAY. 


Three days he sailed to the Northward, 
Young Harold, the Norseland king, 
Then loosed a keen-eyed raven 
And following it on the wing 


** Behold !" he cried to the sailors, 
** Not yet half-way are we, 

For you see the keen-eyed raven 
Tracks backward over the sea." 

And so to the Northward farther 
He pierced the fitful mist; 

Then perched once more a raven, 
Unhooded, on his wrist. 


And the wildered bird went soaring 
Where the sight could scarce discern ; 
Then, poised on its wing a moment, 
It flew out of sight astern. 


Then cried he aloud to the sailors, 
** Not yet half-way are we, 
For the keen-eyed raven seeth 

What the nearest land may be.” 
Still to the North! and darker 
A cloud grew up before, 
When he loosed another raven, 
And watched it sweep and soor. 


All eves were strained to the utmost, 
And when, but the mcrest spec, 
They saw it start for the northward, 
Lach knee was bent to the deck, 


*To the northward,” cried young Har ld, 
‘To the northward go we then, 
For the land we seck is the nearest 


” 


In the raven’s sharper ken! 





Half-way to the restful Haven! 
Ah! what can token it all? 
What hour is the sign for mortal 
To part that shadowy pall’ 


And have we a keen-eyed birdling 
In the little wee thing we love, 

To trust to the sky of angels 
That beckon it oft above ” 


And anon it seems like departing, 
When we lose it through our tears, 

But again it steops o'er our pathway, 
And we live with it back our years, 


But the day we have half-way journeyed 
May come with its wail of woe, 

When this blithe, little, fluttering spirit 
Describes the way it would go. 


So it leaves us, winging to Heaven! 
Alas! can we sce it no more ? 

But doth not the track it has shown us 
Lead straight to that holy shore ” 


THE WHITE SQUAW. 
A Tale ot Florida. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE STRAYED CANOE, 
That night Nelatu left the Indian camp 
Wacora had given him a few hints by 
which he thought his scarch for Crookleg 


might be facilitated, 





J 


and fro, stirred by a gentle breeze that had 
helped to dissipate the fog. 

With the bright sky, however, there came 
a corresponding lightness over the young | 
man’s spirit, and a doubt arose in his mind 
as to the guilt of his former friend. 

‘*T cannot believe all that he has been 
accused of. Perhaps he is not guilty of car- 
rying off Sansuta. I always truste) him, 
Why should he be so evil without a susypi 
cion having crossed my min! that he was so 
He haz not been seen since she disappeared ; 
but yet Crookleg may be the guilty one. If 
all I have been told be true, and Warren be 
the man, he sha! bitterly pay for his crime 
But I will not believe it until ] am convinced 
‘tis so." 

It will be seen that Nelatu was still a firm 
friend, ready to doubt even villainy. 

Suddenly the trail he was following came 
to an end. 

A deep black lagoon was before his feet. 

How to cross it ” 

Its unrippled bosom showed it to be deep 

Here and there jagged cypress stumps, to 
which clung drooping parasite 8s, stood ont 
of it 

Nelatu felt that the trail he had followed 
was purposely terminated at the eye of the 
lake, doubtless to be discovered on its oppo 
site shore. 

How to cross it? That was the question, 

Stooping, he scanned the shore, but failed 
to trace any further evidence of the foot 
steps of man 


’ 





He waa on the point of retracing hix« path 
in order to look for a trail, when he was ar 


He had suggested that the negro lay hid | pected by a faint sound, as from a movement 


within the neighboring swamp 

This wilderness, difficult to traverse, was 
of great extent. It was only by a knowledge 
of its intricé paths that it could be suc 
cessfully explored 

Nelatu, fully appreciating the difficulty of 





his undertaking, was more than usually de 
pressed. 
This journey through the track of dry 


timber was easy enough 


from it he found himself on 


On emerging 
a broad savanna 

On the other side of which lay the swamp 
to which Wacora had directed? him 


Its gloomy appearance struck a chill to 
the young « hief's heart. 

Could it by any possibility be the place 
selected by Warren for Sansuta’s conceal 
ment ? 

He almost hoped his search for her in its 
sombre fastnesses might prove futile. 

Its aspect was especially forbidding at the 
time Nelatu reached it, which was in the 
early morning 

A heavy fug rose fr om its dark waters, 
clinging around the rank vegetation, and 
veiling the musses and spectral limbs of the 
decayed trees. 

A fetid breath exhaled from the thick 
undergrowth, and the air seemed charged 
with poison. 

No note of bird was heard; no bloom of 
flower seen. Death in life was everywhere 
apparent! 

( arefully, 
stinct of his 
upon a well-defined trai] leading inwardly 
from the borders of the morass 

Following thix with care, 
made considerable progress. 


and with the quick natural in- 
race, Sansuta’s brother struck 


he had soon 
The sun rising higher as he advanced, 
only revealed more clearly the gloomy 
character of the scene. 
The thick mist became the 
verdure, dark but rich, glistened with drops 
of moisture, and the ghostly moss waved to 





dispelle 1; 


| 


q¢ 


Lift! 
M Pe tne: 





FORCSD INTO SERVICE. 


his head pillowed on his arm, he lay like one 


dead, 


From this sweet unconsciousness he awoke 


with a «tart. 


A rippling sound as of some craft cleaving | — In 


the water, once more fell upon his ear 

Had the phantom canoe returned 

A glance answered the question. 

Drifting near the shore was an empty 
duy-out 

The broken manilla rope, dragging at the 
stern, told bim why it was odrift 

Without hesitation he plunged into the 
water, and in a few strokes reached the 
straying eraft 

Scrambling into it, he seized an oar found 
lying in its bottom, and paddled hack to the 
place whence he had started, Placing hia 
yun ready beside him, he again paddled off, 
and rowed into the centre of the lake, 
steering his course, as nearly as he could re 
member, in the direction which, in the 
morning, he had observed the canoe to take 

The «pot, as he had marked it, was near a 
huge cypress tree 

It proved to be at a greater distance than 
he thought, and the sun had well sunk in 
the western sky before he arrived at it 

Once there he came toa stop. Those he 
sought had evidently either gone further out 
into the open water of the lagoon or had 
made for one or other of the numerous nar 
lebouched into it 
which appearel of the 
plied his oar and ad 


row canals which 
Selecting that 

ereatest width, he 

vanced towards it 


CHAPTER XXIV 
in the water 
| It was very faint, but unmistakable in its | A WOKE INTERRUPTED 
| character. — Althouwh Cris Carrol was absent from the 
It was the stroke of an oar! immediate neighborhood of the settlement, 
He strained hix eyes to catch a view of | he was none the lees informed of what had 
| the boat which he felt sure was traver ng | happened since bis departure 
the lake Severnl of the colonists, alarmed at the 
After some time spent in the endeavor, | pro pect of affaus had quietly left Tampy 
his serutiny was rewarded Bay, and, meeting with the hunter, had 
A strange tableau was revealed to him told him of the events that had tran Y ! 
At a distance appeared the shadowy form | wit! nthe past m h 
lof a « unoc, in which twv figures were he ; Aut fore ht ha ! 
seated | ved hin 
The fog, like a dull silver veil, was still} The wl } tk 
spread over the lagoon, and his efforta tor his followe ‘ net heeds his a 
cognize the phantom-like forms were ut and worse had eof it 
availing The hunter v nothing. if not ora 
The intervening curtain of vapor balled * Wal sid } Governor Rody th 
even the keen «ye-sight of an Indian ! himself «mart he eet to work | 
He hallooed to the spectral figures until) that thar fram: e of his'n om the 
the swamp re-¢ hoed his shouts | man's grround ut ir kon he'll poy fou 
In vain ! yet in bloody «ea uni broken n. ( 
No response came from the silent vovagers found the old « merant his house will 
He fancied that the measured pulling of | cause all the prooer Wiiile ttlera no end of 
the oars for an inetant ceased, but so dim! trouble It t ear thinkin’ o that 
an? unreal did it all appear, that he began | don’t As for hi« black-hearted whelp of a 
to doubt the evidence of his renscs con, darn me it I w In’t like to p 
As he gazed the canoe glided stl ntly out ounee o' lead i hix care oe, if it war y 
of sight to larn him some man feelin 
Muttering an angry adjurat n at th | But won't y >a to the eu t 
ghostly oarsmen, he threw himself upon the; now, and see if your presen can 
ground. | good ? 
Overcome with the fatiguing journey, and| To thi« quest propounded by on f 
dispirited by his fruitless search, he » . the fucitive settlers, Cos answered 
fell into a decp slumber | ** Good! What can | now 
The last film of the fog was now dispelled , lad, the fa in tl fire this time, and 
by the powerful rays of the «un | be, J may bette pso poor critter aw 
Birds sang the trees above him, and from the pla 1 anivgh it. Vil 
from the black waters of the lagoon a hug what it ia, ar t nt / ure a 
caiman crawled up the banks to bask inthe Them there r vils means mischis ‘ 
noontide glare I the old cuss I nows it by th 
Still Neiatu imbered The chief, Olu sat you tell ime air 
He slept unt the meridian heat had warworth a w ‘ wnt of Ro 
passed, and the evening approached, reem- | barrin one—tha barr 
ing to lull all nature into silence | And who may that b 
The young man’s sleep was pla With ** Who but ! larter, 7 moet be 





fullest gal that this coon ever sat eyes on. 





and there *«han't either, if Cris Carrol can 
prevent it.” 
this manner did 
| comment on the alarming news brought by 
| the fugitives from Tampa Day 

Not that he approached the «pot 
closely, No; he had formed an idea of the 
manner in which he might be most useful; 
he must carefully avoid any 
between the 





too 


to do #o 
of 
conten ling parties 

He, therefore, pursued hia oecupation of 
hunting; but contrived materially to narrow 
the cirele of his excursions 

Often as the image of Alice Rody pre 
sented itwelf to lis mind, he would heave a 
painful sigh 

* jlow such a gal 
that old trait'rous heathen isa mure nor IT can 
reckon up. It's one of them thar things as 
philosophers call «tartlers!"’ 

In one of these moralising, wandering 
moods the old hunter was seated on a tree 
stump on the afternoon of a day that had 
been more than usually fatiguing to him 

He knocked the ashes from hia pipe, took 
a plug of tobacco from his pouch, and began 
to ent up a supply for another smoke 

Ah'’ muttered he, shaking his head, 
** | remember the time when there was hap 
piness in the savannas, and when them red 
skins were ready to belp the white man 
rather than fight Them times 
is pone from hyar forever ' 


anid 


appearance interference 


came to be a child of 


agin them 





He struck a light with his flint, and ap 
plied it to his pipe 
Just as he had puffed two or three «mall 
cloud+ of smoke, and was preparing to enjoy 
himeelf to the fullest extent, a Nash aud 
deuly appen the pipe } ed from 
his mouth, and the whizz of a bullet sounded 
ji his ears! 
! j rrasp tl ! ‘ fb 
Pt y+ apt 7 thas 
tr “ thie jl 4 t th 
lis hy t ] 
the ¢ if ' 
\V} ‘ ’ me } | 
‘ 4 ' 4 . ' iwh he 
v ; i I er 
i! ow ' of 
he t j if to almeo 
‘ ‘ len 
i! te i with breathie an ty for 
t! te 1 whieh might ‘ 
det ft uta of the « 
4 i ‘ } r ‘ tly ati ‘ 
Ac a very old ruac, he 
‘ barrel f hi- anil 
hee a few e« beyond the t f 
} i i of w i ‘ € 
\ 4 port, ar i i ya 
t 
Hle w now fu ‘ ‘ re waa 
eenen “ i 
H there b 1 mer t illet, 
t he pipe f ! mith 
* been f ‘ As 
bul perha . 
\ " tj the 
z j 
le w P “ wt and 
f 
J ‘ 
H ; i ! 
4 r i 1 
i j ire 
{ | 
I t ‘ way t 


other, ata greater angle, and about equally 
distant from the second, 

The movements were affected with auch 
agile stealthinoss, as to be entirely unper- 
ceived by hia «till unseen enemy 

By the change of position he now com- 
manded a side view of his unknown antago- 
nist, who, unauspicious of it, wae keeping a 
close watch upon Carrol's supposed shelter. 

To raise his rifle to hia shoulder was a 





natural action of the old hunter, 
| Instead of pulling the trigger, however, 
some idea seemed to oroas fh mind, and 
pausing, he scanned his adversary 

He saw it was Maracota who had fired at 
him ! 

Carrol knew Maracota as a faithful and 
devoted follower of the late chief, and he 
felt loth to take his life, although he might 
eaily have done so 

The better thought prevailed. 

He felt convinced that the bullet fired by 
the Indian had been aimed in reality at one 
for whom Maracota had mistaken him, 

Advancing cautiously towards the uncon- 
scious warrior, the old backwoodsman crept 
from tree to tree until he was close upon 
him. 

Not anticipating an attack from the rear, 
an! still fancying he commanded the hiding- 
place of the white man, Maracota, in spite 
of his Indian cunning, waa completely in the 





| TH run my knife into your ribs! 


| question 





Bless her, I hope no hurt won't come to her, 


the honest hunter | 


white man's power 

A loud shout, a quick bound, and Carrol 
had him in his grasp 

With one hand upon his throat, the hunter 
had pinned him to the earth 

** Not a worl, you darned catamount, or 
So you 
thought to circumwent me, did yer, with 
your Injun treachery ? What would you say 
now if { war to raise your har, ‘stead of let- 
ting you take mine!" 

Maracota could make no reply to the 

as the pressure on his throat 
his breath aa well an 

he back wood«man saw by the expression 

upon the Indian's face, that his own surmise 
had been correct. 

He was not the victim Maracota would 
have doomed to death. 
| It was a mistake, but rather a serious one. 

Loowening his hold, he suffered the aston- 
ished Maracota to rise to hia feet 

* Yea; IT ean tell you've made a random 
shotatme. Next time, try and see a man's 
face ‘fore you pulls trigger on him, or it 
might be awkward, There's no harm done, 
only a worse shot nor yours I never saw. 
It eat my rifle, stock, lock, and barrel, 
afore I'd own to sich shooting, Who war it 


atk 


ye war artery" 


Having at length recovered breath, the 


| Indian was able to answer, 


* I took you for Warren Rody." 

** Much obleeged for the compliment. Do 
IT look such a skunk as that fellow’ If I 
do, put a brace of bulleta into me, and we 
won't quarre!.” 

The warrior grimly amiled 

** Maracota has sworn to avenge Oluski's 
death, Warren Rody muat die! 

“Wal, let him die, I shan't 
from riddin’ the world of such as he 
made you follow my trail 7” 

** It was no trail I followed 
seeking one from the north; 
from the east.” 

** Right you air; that’s whar I hail from 
last.” 

** Have 
Saneuta*" 

** Hark byar 


stop you 
What 


I have been 
yours came 


you see anything of him, or of 


Injun Alth' I might draw 
blood in the seoundrel if | saw him, I ain't 
ter that's why I haint been 
a follerin’ any trail of hin in’ 
Maracota 
lk pondency, t& lie 
* Not found yet 


aman he , and 

] j ’ ] f 
secageor look gave place to one a 
muttered 


' Where can they be 


Ah’ whar It ain't Warren as has hid 
w he ean't be found Some knowin 
h ' put him up to at 
i Maracota think #o It it be the 
ne { mkiey 
( hie In tha ! r var 
mint mixed up with har That aes a 
brace of the t a ever run 
t the VM t y ‘ kley help ad 
y yl 
Dhve ief t 
Wa he i bef j im skin ayin a 
i t t vy. chief, 
ve ‘ ‘ kely an Injun at reck’pin’ up 
the t t case as this coon knows on 
1 1 liftin’ iny sealp, what do 
n’? 
‘ looking for the chief wl tole 
7 heart, find hum, and ! 
The ance that accompanied t e words 
wel if deadly detern ation 
val, go, and good lu i! Don't 
ae lw jine ye Ttelly ila tno man 
hi nter nor never wi } y if « ier of 
the thar seamy sould be t alkin 
whar I cha } } r have 
met with a mad ba than this hyar Cris 
Carrol Ne r | sin aw 1 about 
that bad lhe moment I seed 
you J in t ean it for me 
yuly Klar, that ‘ 
VV * M ara 4 
ay “ ler Lhe sha “ 
‘ 
4 n i f« 
h ‘ pemep ara ry ~ 
}) ] ’ . | 
tui t t art {a 
! ‘ nother | h yaa 
‘ f es ke 
4 
| Mara +s Warr Rody or 
(r t awkward custumer to 
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either or beth on ‘em: and that be may 
meet ‘em he hae Crie Carros beet prayers 
and! wishes 

With thie homely but sincere expression 
of bie desires, the backwoodeman coase’ to 
think of the dea lly danger lately threatening 
himeelf 


CHAPTER XXV 
PREPARING Fon THE ATTAT! 

The Indians had, at le ngth, determined 
upon making an attack upon blias Kodys 
stronghold 

The governor had got wind of theirinter 
tion through a spr. 8 slave belomenur to the 
tribe, who bad turned informer through his 
reductive offer: 

A meeting of th 
Stockade wae at One. 

" Fellow otiaens 


aettiorn within the 
called 


enid Rody, addressing 


them. Ihave reoeived same information 
that our enemies have resolved upon attack 
ing u It is my duty to tell you this tn 
order that every man may be prepared to 
defend himeelf and bis family. One thing 
Jwoull bave you remember this war will 


be one of extermination; therefore, be car 
ful not to waste a bullet Let every pr 
upon your trigger wend an Indian te lis long 


account Let the orw be ne quarter! 
* Perhaps that'll be their motto too 
marked a voice in the crowd 


I peroeive, sir,” replied Rody, a littl 
nettle! at the running commentary « hi 
epeech, I peroeive that there are «till one 
or two dissatiafied poople among u Let 


them etep forward, and declare themeaives 


We want neither renecader or traitors in our 


milat.” 
That's wo’ the voice replied 
Again Teay let those diapleaeed with iny 


views step boldly out, and allow me t 


swerany objections that may ariee I've done 
nething Tam ashamed of 1 blush for ne 
thing that ta 

No you're past liluehiis wa tlie 
ironical rejounedler 
| titter ran round the assem 


nent remarks of the «ut 


A euppres ‘ 
Vs) age al thoewe port 
known, and the gwowernors tempor was not 
improved by observing the effoet the Worl 
had produced on hi 

werthe follow who ie afranl 


hearers 
** | seoorn toan 
to show himeelf, but I warn you all te } 





prepared for a ceeperate contest We have 
only ourse!ves to look te our defences Wi 
are in the handeof Prowidence 

"We are! 

This sudden chanye f rit o 
ment to deep solemnity of ulteram om the 
part of the unknown apeaker t k aw 
into the erowd, and eaneed Roady te tum 
prale 

In the hands of Prowider ? 

ve », for ’ owl or ewil Por prune lit entor 
reward 

The might expressed inthis manner was 
too much for the wowerner 

He cin Ithe meeting with a hurned 
vdimomition te be prepared for the soret 

Aw be ntered bis house, he oneountered 
his daughter face to face 

Vather, I was about to seek you,” said 
she *' They tell me that you have heard bad 
news *" 


Bad enough, girl! The ree 
going to attack us’ 
* Te there no bape 
* Tlope for what 


That th bloodshed may be avoided 
Will they not listen to an offer of reconcilia 
tion 

And whe would dare to make it 

lbare. father Lalo not underet lwou 
It the duty of those who have « ‘ : 
to contrive by concession ft ate for 
al ify ! © peace 

! tw line « ow ' 

Alies 1 newer mw but 1 
| } l a¢ I ‘ fail wi 
ue hoe teelf 

1 what ! ! i! ' 
privl Jt's hare thats of hoa 
I! 14 t ith poten t 
4 f wae lia ! 1! ‘ 
ta ‘ ‘ l ‘ 

‘ thie ‘ 
! her 
a) ve ‘ ‘ ivy 
{ , ' } \ ! 
‘ \ face a the 
f oft t wy witl 
w! \ ey { 
iw ie ! 
. - t 
' “ 
fat) } 
i ] ! t V 
| t t 
N ’ | 
‘ taf { | 
' ] ‘ 
\\ witht t “ 
r mili t tat 
V } ‘ ‘ I } \ l 
heey \ | 
| ‘ vot v . 
- 1) “ } \ ‘ 
ae . P ‘ } ‘ 
' \ it 
~ 
he a } { 
«) fa 
gis 1 « \ 
If ‘ ! l 
net help the | 
‘ " \\ t iw \ 
{ ») 
t oh } 
rt ‘ now t 

\\ t« 

\ h . ow ha 
wv! 1 ‘ et 
1 bat eve ¢tw ‘ 

l t We ! 
etie : ‘ ‘ 
trying t \ the 
poain of 

Oh) Rody «t j ‘ 

‘ r a! ‘ 

ence, which } ‘ 
worth wn ! 
had found utterar 

Degone, elf 
get that vou are my ow) 

You ineult bewond «¢ ! Iw 
? t \ flu own Way, w 
1" ’ v Ave ! 
sto " the af » of all he c iw 
lw ‘ Il dema aniw 
Ht 4 ‘ ‘ him beldly ‘ 
fa 

Ihe tt anewere 
have dos my t will alwave do 
Think, however, t« © itis teo Jate, that 
to your oomluct im this utter, the groar 
of widows and the gh of orphans may bx 
land Tne hapypir * ritieoryv of man) 
rests upon your single word. it ix an aw 


ful risk; reflect upon it, dear father, re 
fleet |" 
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Her prowd bearing gave place to tears 
Her womanly heart was full to overflow 
ing. It conquered ber spirit for a time; 


and as she 


parted f.om her father's pre 


menoc, whe felt that the last hope of peace 
had vanished 
** Hy the eternal powers,” cried he, * this 
prove too much forme, It must come 
ena 
Kody attercd these words he drew 
hin pocket a flask and supplied it to 
his lips 
It was a bottle of brandy It seemed the 
last fread left hin 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
Pervnte 1h PN Tee PERN DOT 

After entering the narrow etretch of wa 
ter, Nelata, f rome time, plied hie paddle 
with v 

Ile the patna ] to examine the yr me 

Redpges and cane breaks grew thir kly dewr 
to the woter's edye 

Phere appeared no passage through them 

le mm trigr hin coniree, de attentively 
watehed for any sign of habitation, but for 
along time without eucce 

Just as he was turning the head of the 
ene ayvain tn the directs of the lar 
an olyect, font n the surface, attracted 
l afte nwton 

It san onr 

A vian convinces bim that it was the 
fellow of the ane be held in bis hand 

Re-animated byw tl ,ourting proof that 
he was v i the right if i . he fished 
it wy ! wlear lomanygr the more labertous 
minke of proaelal ng, he a puete Ith oare in 
the rowlock and bemding be them, made 
more rapid way 

Ve kept hin eve turning to right and 


left. om the a janding place, 
which he now 
tlistant 

Hlis seorutiny was 

\ f v hus lie ' yar 
picked up the floating oar, 
eticking up out of the bank 

To thie wae attached a Manilla rope, the 
broken strands of which showed it to be the 
other portion of that fastened to the stern 
of the ean 

The clue wae 

Those he had 
were coubstte clore at hand 

Ile ran the craft in «hore, fastened it m 
curely to the post, aud landed 

With cautious steps he followed the foot 
mud of the 


look-out for 
f 


felt areured could not be far 


at length rewarded 
had 


a post was seen 


from where he 


found 


’ 
limly seen in the morning, 


prints now eon im the oft 


They led tea sheltered «pot, upon which a 


rude hat had beon ereeted 

The sound of a man's» voice arrested his 
tepes 

“He he! Delare it makes dis chile larf, 
totink about de trouble dat's brewing for 
lem. De long time am comin’ round at 
Int Ike bin a waitin’ for it, but it am 
comin now 

It was Crookleg who epoke; bat for the 
time, he said ne more 

A stunning blow from Nelatu'’s clubbed 
rifle. whieh would have erushed any skull 


but that of a nerro—felled him senseless to 
the pround 
ln reeovenng 


himeelf bour 


COMSCLONSIO#S, he found 


lina most artietic mannerliya 


throng of decr-skin, which Nelatu had found 
near the hut 
Hush’ enid t) Indian, in a half 
w! per not awerd veopt to answer my 
i t « t move lo or Tl dash out 
r bra ! 
The? »trembled in ewery limb 
* Ix Warr Riwly inside that hut * 
‘ ‘ hook ? head 
WwW) | 
1) t v. Me 1 | ont know 
' ' ¢ him.” 
Lia 
I" lore t m ' chile con't 
\ ord } Wa nl v' J 
‘ ‘ nee vour wretehed life 
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Now, lay ho f thexe oars. bend your 
kK and row me to t piace where you 
wuded Warren Rody and mv sister, Remem 
rthat if you make the slightest attempt 


to deceive me, I will bury my tomahawk 
leep in your brain.’ 





| 





| his pedestal of state, with cane in hand, he 


‘ were only made for fouls ¥” 


| his usual whimpering manner 


| Pontius Pilate.” 


} the Creed 


Thus admonished, the negro plied the | 
oars, and the cance darted rapidly throngh 


TO BE CONTINUED.) | 


the water 
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Simon Jennings. 

Among the scholary was the son of a poor 
clergyman, who rejoiced in name of Simon 
He was of so dismal and gloomy 
a nature, that he had‘been nicknamed by 
his companions Pontius Pilate. One morn 
ing hé went up to Dr. Bowyer, and said, in 


Ar nning 


* Please, Dr. Bowyer, the boys all call me 


If there was one thing old Bowyer hated 
mo» than a false quantity in Greek or 
Latin, it was the habit of nicknaming 
Rushing down among the scholars, from 


cried, in his usual voice of thunder 

* Listen, boys; the wext time I hear any 
of you say Pontius Pilate, I'll cane you as | 
long as this cane will last. You are to say 
‘Simon Jennings, and not Pontius Pilate.’ 
Remember that, if you value your hides.” | 

Having said this, Jupiter Tonans remount- | 
ed Olympus, the clouds still hanging on his | 


brow 
Next dav, when the same class 
citing the Catechism, a boy of remarkably 
dull and literal turn of mind, had to repeat 
He had @ot 
under” and was about popping out the next 
word, when Bowyer's prohibition unluckily 


was re 


Nered | 


! 


ne far aa ** 


flashed upon his obtuse mind. After a mo 
ment’s hesitation he blurted out, ** «vere 

‘ Simon Senninga, when cruct - The 
! tof the 


ord was never uttered, for Bow 
er had already rushed upon him, and the 
eane was descending upon his unfortunate 
Norwerian hailstorm, or an 


Alpine avalanche Whon the 


irate coctor 








had discharged his cane storm upon him, he 
" ! 
What do vou mean, you booby, by suel 
blaepl , p A 
Ihe mple minded Christchurchian said, 
\ he rut 1} well belabered bocvc 
* Tonly did as vou told me.’ 
‘Didas P told you; reared old Bowyer 
w owe Lup to something above the be 
ayy prount * What do vou mean ? 
Arid, as he 1 this, he again instinetively 
r i} cane y furiously 
+ Fe tor You said, we we way 
t ‘ ! t Pilate Simon Jennin 
Distt Sar ryoyee aled the unfortunate 
culprit. te Colendge, who was next te his 
The t poet, that was to be, said naught 
I 1 Bowyer, who saw what a fool he had 
to deol with, evied, somewhat unadvisedly, 
Bas ire afool® Where ar your 
! _ 
| Dy Bowver for a second time wa 
tiie scholar an “ " 
1 \ } prove litstr ] it t 
trror OL the learthed yx 
in imy s¢ veh, sir.” 
Co! ‘ his quiet style, nu ed to add 
Thin not the only instar 1 have 
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te t 1 corn was intr ! ~ 
‘ y i Frank! \ examin 
it wi k ingported lie a entally 
i veered a sincle seed whi be planted in 
hi ‘ tr i which the broom corn was 
pre} el 
le A f ppish nobleman. who saw Dx 
ca ‘ sing himself at the table, having 
OX Pre ase his astonishment that a philoso 


} hould exhibit such fondness of good 
heer, got this anewer for his pains * And 


pray, my lord, did you think that good things 


| courage 


| almost my life. 
| identity away from me. 


| and dream again to-night. 


| manner changed. 


| what is it?’ 





Annette. 


lam sitting up alone with the corpse of 
the only man I ever loved. He lies ro «till, 
so awfully «till, that the bloody uniform, 
the rigid head, with the calm, determined 
features, the stiff hands—one pressed over 
hi« heart where the note had been—all are 
terrifying to me. The note, soaked through 
with a drop of blood, that summoned me 
to this lonely vigil, reads: 


I] wish Annette to sit up alone with my 
dead body, and read Southey's Thalaba. Sh« 
will care for Eveloen 

“HENRY PARKMILI 


It was a request. Eveleen wa: 
his wife and my sixeter—my darling, beautiful 
younger sister, just two years a wife and 
now a widow. Did coming death make him 
wiser’ Did he then for the first time know 
that I had once loved him’ Or was his 
mind leaving him’? They said his last words 
were, ** Annette! Annette '” 

And yet he had always been a devoted 
husband to Eve. She was young and beau 
tiful, and every one had said, when they 
were married, that it was ‘a pure love 
match.” Those last words * Annette, An 
nette,” set me dreaming strangely. I have 
stirred the fire brightly, that it may make 
no ghostly shadows, and reached down my 
old portfolio, and am writing to keep up my 
I have turned my to the 
corps I remember a time, lone ago, when 
J loved him as only a woman can who loves 
but once It is all useless now to say how 
that was; how I looked up to him as my 
king, and down at him as my child; how I 
looked at him from every point of view; 
how my whole soul wrapped around and 
around him ; how my heart was never alone 
but always had him to think about and to 
croon over; how I laughed at him and loved 
him: how he suited me in my gay movds, 
and how the thought of him grasped and 
shook me in my earnest moods, He was all 
to me, This dead man was once all that the 
world contained for me—my light, my future, 


strange 


back 





self with pity and commiseration, as I would 
on some one else, I have passed a chilling 
stream since then, that has washed the old 
I will turn back 


I thought then that he loved me. His 
eyes haunted me, his thoughts and atten 


tions were always mine, until one evening | 


he gave me this same Thalaba. Then his 
He was fitful, sometimes 
cold and constrained, and then as suddenly 
his eyes and tones would change to melting 
tenderness. He asked me if I had rea it, 
and I answered, hastily and casually, ** Yes.” 
It wasa falschood. I had intended to read 
it, but the strange alteration in his manner 
had so puzzled me that when I was alone | 
could do nothing but think over it 

When I had answered * Yes,"’ his gray 
eyes gave a clear, searching look, and his 
deep voice seemed to tremble with eager 
ness as he said, ** And what do you think ?” 
I was surprised, and answered, ** Why, you 
are wasting a good deal of feeling on the 
subject a5 

Instantly his face became cold, ashen, 

I exclaimed, **Ilenry—Henry Parkhill! 

He rose and walked away without an- 
swering, and an hour afterward I saw him 
leaning heavily against a tree, like a man 
who had had a blow, It was all inexplicable 
tome, At dinner that day he was quiet and 
kind, and his manner never changed after 
ward. I was patient and waited. Some 
times the love that was in me cried out for 


food I must have the old tender wavs of 
performing trifling services, I must have 
the old kind glances and loving tones. Some- 


times I would get up and walk half the 
might, with my hends clasped above my 
head, and a famishing ery ever repeating it 


Henry, or I 


heart: ** Give mi 
I could not dic 


self in my 
die!" But 


A few weeks after that morning, Eveleen 
eame hor from heol She war love ly 
Let me think of her as she looked then ! 
need to remember her now The slender, 


graceful fien e, the lieht, 
good, trustful, channing 


floating curls, the 


face, with its in 


fantine sweetness; the sweet, spoilt-child 
voice, with its sanuciness that was never 
saucy, and its fondness that was so witch 
ing. The buttertly wings have gone now 
I lowed her then, I love her now, with a 
reater love than sisters ordinarily bear for 
each other, but | never wanted to be like 


her, @Stranre to say, | had always a ct 

ous fascination for myself. I never wished 
to chanwe my irk-ringed, agate eyes, tha 
light burning ir 


seemed to have a white 





them when I looked at them in the mirror 
IT liked my large mouth, with its molility, 
my short nose was piquant, and lightened 


irnful cast of countenanes 


my otherwise 1 









Then, too my white forehead, with its 
traight, black brows, suited me; my con 
neXNion, W ich wa neither fair nor dark, 
but a shadowed, waxen pallor, reminded me 
too strongly of Gavthe’s Mignon to be ans 
t) but beautiful. If I had been a painter, 
just such a face would have been my foun 
dation for every picture intended for a 
play of the passions, and the difference of 
expression would have made the faces e1 
tirely unlike Henry DParklnll used to say 
my e set of features h ithe whole ra 
of human fe ne, ana he would end with 
a laugh—could chanve metimes ever 
Eveleen’s 1} htly tender look was some 
tine ‘ weet to me, purifying and caln 
ing: a i ay hil inschsibiyv irritate me, if 
] i weak, and I would have 
changed it to anything else, even anger, if I 
But when those soft, uplifted ey: 
vie * Henry Parkhill, and I saw, as soon 
l ti, the lowe that lighted them, then 
lt ned away trong, resolute to forget 
to harden myself, to deceive myself into 
that | ul never cared for hin 
l re emed to be a valve in my heart that 
‘ ed down and simothered the love in- 
stantly And | went on my way, acting 
talking, smili ist as though the soul wer 
net gone out of me, and I was not an empty 
t I was ti 1a devoted hospital Visito! 
and many wondered that I could bear the 
netant rack on which my sympathy was 
stretched—how I coukd calinly watch t 
ywronies of the dying, and quietly hear th: 
horrible ery for merey when the tor 


ments of the condemned had alr addy becun, 


the last groan 





ead despair of 
Too late! too late!” Ah! blessed is t! 
hospital visitor without a -heart! I was 
gentle and soothing in my manner—a habit 
contracted in the days when a suffering 


worm Was pain to me—but no sympathy, no 
blessed human feeling, was in me 

In the meantime, Eveleen was to be mar- 
ried to Henry Parkhill. The night of the 
wedding, just before the ceremony, I was 
leaving Eveleen's room, where I had been 





quieting and calming her, when I met Henry 
Parkhill on the stairs, I had my most cor- 
dial smile all ready for the oceasion, and 
was passing him with a merry word, when 
his wistful look «topped me. 

* Annette,” he said, coming close to me 
and laying his hand on my head, ‘* God 
bless you and forgive me." 

I looked up in his face, and my lips “ felt 
for a smile,” but could not find it. He look- 
ed at me with a wondering gare and turned 
away. I walked into a dark room just be- 
hind me, and, closing the dogr, sat down, 
with my head against it, upon the floor. I 
sat in a blind, dead, vacant way, without 
feeling or thinking, a good while, and then 
getting up, I crept down stairs, just in time 
to take my place as bridesmaid. 

The time passed heavily enough, but still 
it passed, It wasa vmaien to me, and the 
only one I had, to see that the months were 
going, and that ‘horrible appetite for 
death,” that unexpressed and inexpressible 
longing for the grave—the grave, the quiet 
and the darkness—took firm hold upon me. 

And yet who so constantly cheerful as 1? 
Who so bright and active’: I think I re- 
ceived more admiration than I ever remem- 
ber to have had before. My face lost its 
dark shadows, and became lighter and 
brighter—a surface expression—t rough the 
old eyes would look terrifically at me at 
nights from the depths of the mirror. They 
had a famished look, but why was it? I felt 
nothing —how then could I need anything ? 

One night we were sitting around the fire 
in this very room, about a year after Eve- 
leen’s marriage. She was sitting on that 
oltoman, sewing, just before the fire, which 
brightened the tint of her blue dress, that, 


| contrasting with the light curls and peach- 


I look back on that former | 





blossom complexion, made an_ effective 
picture. I was over there in the sha- 
by the mantel, telling them a long 
story that I was improvising. It was a com- 
mon habit for me to improvise in that way 
for their amusement. Henry was standing 
opposite, leaning on the mantel and looking 
down at me, At some point in my narrative 
he said, 

* That's like Southey's Thalaba.” 

**T have never read it,” I said. 

‘Not anything in it?” he asked, in a 
strange, unnatural voice. 

‘*“No, The clasp is a little dificult to un- 
fasten, and I have never opened it. You re- 
member | said once that I had, but it was a 
fib,” 

Just then he sat down slowly, and as the 
light fell on his face, I wondered I had not 
noticed before how old and worn he looked. 
I continued my story, and as I finished he 
rained his head, looked at me helplessly and 
gasped, ** Water!" 

Eveleen rushed to him, but putting her 
off with one hand and taking the gloss of 
water I held, he drank and leaned back in 
the chair. He did not seem weak or faint- 
ing, but his whole face was locked, as 
though in a mortal convulsion. After a 
little he smiled faintly and reassured Eve- 
leen, ‘* It was only a spasm of the heart,” 
he said 

The effect of that never afterward seem- 
ed to leave him, and sometimes, when we 
were alone together, he would look just as 
he did then, I thought he was afraid of 
terrifying Eveleen. We recommended me- 
dical advice, but he steadily refused to see a 
physician; and when the war came he sud- 
denly accepted a commission, and was or- 
dered to the front almost immediately. 

The night he was to leave he knocked at 
my door, and said, * Hurry—dress: I am 
going, and must see you.”’ | came out ina 
few moments, He was standing writing on 
a slip of paper resting against the wall. He 
folded the slip of paper and put it in his 
pocket-book : then turning to me, held out 
his arms. Evcleen was waiting for him at 
the foot of the stairs, I did not meve. He 
came to me, lifted me in his arms and ran 
down the stairs with me, For one second 
his lips scorched mine: then he put me down 
on the lower step. Eveleen was waiting for 
} 1 I walked quietly up stairs, un- 
. went back to bed and slept heavily 
unthi morming 

The first news from him was the published 


dow 


mtn, bu 


adres eu 


bulletin telling of his mortal wound, received 
in the first ight: * Brave to rashness,” was 
the comment. Tle had made a hopeless 
eharge, and half his men were killed or 
wounded, Next came the body and the 
note Did I weep? Car the dead weep? I 
am even as he Thalaba! Thalaba! I'll get 
it down and look at it. “trance that it 
should always have so affected him! Here 
ix the book, It is beautifully bound —a fancy 
of hi Vil stop writing and read 
» ’ . ‘ * 

I have seen it. Let me write it, that I 

may preserve my reason, After the clasp 


was opened, there fell out this paper, bear 
ing the date of the day he gave the book to 
mit 


‘ANNETTE Witpen: I love you—TI have 


always loved vou. No man could ever love 


vou half so well. Will you be everything to 
mit will you be my wife’ My heart is so 
full I cannot write. Answer me if I may 
hope: if not, be silent, 
** Yours always, 
“Henny PARKMILI 
\s I write these words the first human 


feeling that I have felt for two long years 


comes back to me God grant that with the 

iffering may come some heavenly healing 
that I ay * ow wherefore He las aftlict- 
ed me.” 


ScrENTIFIC. EVENING 
London Lancet to its readers, ** do 
nbers of our profession set a 
good example by clothing themselves in a 
rational manner during the present wea- 
ther’ medical contemporary proceeds 
to explain that the elements of a rational 
costume are porousness and whiteness of 
mite rendering it a 


t 
sparing al 


it, and p! 


Direse,—** Why,” 
says the “dl 


not the me 


non-conductor, a 
ntiful retlector of 





heat, a: llowiny evaporation from the sur- 

face of the bo ly The Lancet states that 
“These qualities are posse «sed in the 

highest degree by white flannel, and there 


is how reason that we can find why this mate- 
nal should not be adopt« al pene rally In place 
stume which fashion 'D- 
n suffering mankind, 


of tl atrocious c« 
s up 


Le” * I wish you to be present, my dear, 
when the dentist comes,” said Laura to her 
lord. “I desire that no one but you shall 
* ©T cannot gratily 
love,” said he, in reply, *‘ as I never can 
et in one so per rfect.”" That 
dinner was remarkably well 


perceive my defect 
you 





€#” The young lady who sang “I wish 
somebody would come,” has had her desire 
gratified. Eleven cousins have arrived, and 
intend to stop all summer. 

ta” The most of the strolling counts who 
come to this country are Count Noaccounts, 
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OUR AFRICAN PARROT. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


I was bargaining for the bird at a stall in 


Leadenhall Market sometime during the 
spring of 1855. She was a gray, African 
parrot, with slcek plumage ret off by a dash 


of red at the tip of her tail, abont the size 
of a larce wood-pireon, well formed, par 

ticularly about the head and neck, but with 
a white feather cropping out here and there, 
that indicated approaching old age. The 
dealer, who, with his father and grandfather 
before him, had sold parrots in the same 
place ever since the year 1798, as the sign 
ove™ his stall indicated, and whose statements 
bore all the appearance of truth, thought 
she must be seventy years old at least, from 
what he knew of her history. 

** Was she healthy ”” 

** Perfectly so, and would probably live, 
with good treatment, twenty years, and 
longer.” 

** Clever *" 

** The best talker I ever owned, has more 
words at command than any parrot in Lon- 
don, and if she were not bashful, would 
fetch me twenty pounds." 

**And you say she has learned to bad 
words *” 

“No, sir. You may hang her ecoge in 
your parlor, and she will never bring a blush 
to the cheek of the most modest maiden in 
Britain.” 

** How long have you had her for sale ?" 

** Nearly two years. To tell you the truth, 
sir, her age is against her. Gentlemen don't 
like to purchase an old bird. They make a 
mistake there, sir. She'll live till they are 
tired of her, and she hasn't got to be taught. 
She knows enough now. Old Mr. Price, of 
Brecknockshire, Wales, the great Welsh 
scholar, who died seven years ago, had her 
of his father in 1802, who had purchaved 
her of an African trader at Bristol fifteen 
years before, and she was then a full-grown 
bird. She can talk both Welsh and English, 
sir, and you will never regret buying her.” 

**You are quite sure she is free from all 
disease ’" 

* Bring her back, sir, if she has anything 


and I'll return the money.” 

I thereupon closed the bargain for Polly 
and her cage, and calling a cab, took her 
home to Porchester square. 

The Empress of France, married on the 
19th of the previous January, proud with 
the dot of the 150,000 francs annual grant of 
the French Chambers, and vain of her re- 
ception at Windsor Castle, had just made 
her imperial exit from London; and Polly, 
being the penalty pater familias paid for 
saving his only daughter from the crush that 
cost eighteen lives and nine times that num- 
ber of broken limbs and mutilated bodies, 
was instantly named Eugenie. It is proper 
to state here, however, that as nothing 
which concerned Polly ever remained done 
without her consent, and as she repudiated 
all parrenu pretensions to the royal rank 
she maintained among us for thirteen years, 
the name of Eugenie was never used in ad 
dressing her, She entered our house, reigned 
in it, without a rival, during all its migra- 
tions, and left it at last—diex infelir /—ac- 
knowledging only her ancestral name of 
Polly. 

Polly—though presented as a gift to the 
young miss alluded to, whcs> title to her 
ownership was never in dispute— became at 











|} from Lancaster Sound, in 
beyond a touch of the gout in the next year, | 


| ** Confound you, Polly,” 
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| longed whistle of the oldest son returning at 
evening from the office, and the cant phrase 
of an ostler in the neighboring mews, * I'll 


warm ve,” she adopted at once 


It happened ene noon, during her first 
summer with ua, that a strange cat, attract 
ed either by Polly's mimicry of her call or 
the hope of a sweet morsel of bird, had 
on to the No person whom 
either could see was near. The former, a 
full-grown ** Tom,” crouching stealthily and 
slowly, amid long and doubtful pases, ap 
proached the ec: ge Polly, confident in ber 
power, for she wasa stranger to fear, aod 
as if possessed of reason, began her call 
of * puss, puss, puss, poor pussy, poor, peer 
pussy,” in her most winning tones, and fol 
lowed it by her perfect imitation of the cry 
of a kitten for its mother. For ten minutes 
or more, While the changes of ‘*mew! 
mew !" sometimes quick and sharp, some- 
times polonged wailings, and the endearing 
** poor, poor pussy,” Were rung by the bird, 
the cat, now and then shifting ber line of 
approach, kept drawing nearer the cage. 
Her cyes were fixed upon the strange object 
before her, her tail waved stiflly to and fro, 
her movement forward was so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible, and her crouch, and 
pointed ears, and lithe back, and frequently 
protruded tongue, and whiskers instinct 
with life, indicated her fell purpose, A 
minute more and her paw, thrust between 
the bars of the cage, was about to fix its claw 
in the bird's flesh, when a yell startled the 
house. Polly's beak, that terrible weapon 
which neither man nor beast dared encoun- 
ter twice, with the quickness of an arrow 
had transfixed the cat's paw, and she was 
struggling, with cries of pain to be free. It 
was a fair fight for championship, in which 
Polly was the victor, and by whatever means 
the result may have been known, it is cer- 
tain that no animal of the feline species on 
either side of the Atlantic ever afterward 
disputed her supremacy. 

One of the earliest acquaintances Polly 
made in our house—an acquaintance that 
quickly ripened into intimacy—was with 
Flora, a sinall, white German spitz, in whose 
blood there was a dash of the Exquimaux 
dog, brought to England by Captain Parry, 
IN1N, Without 
unusual sayacity or strong antipathies, Flora 
was easily won by attention and kindness, 
#0 that no sooner had Polly learned to call 
** Flo, Flo, Flo.” than the former acknow 
ledged a tie of friendship between herself 
and the bird. Twenty times in a day would 
she rush from the area at Polly's call, tear 
up the stairs, and giving two short barks, as 
much as to say, ** well, I'm here,” enrl down 
near the cage, and engage in catching flies, 
at which she was expert, until she fell asleep, 
Polly meanwhile looking contentedly en 
She was the only animal at whom the bird 
never struck when she found an opportu 
nity. When Flora died, Polly ceased to eall 
her; and it is not remembered that she has 
spoken her name once in nine years, Even 
the stuffed skin of Flora, which was shortly 
brought home and placed in a glazed case 
near her cage, failed to awaken in the bird 
remembrances of her lost friend 

As has been stated already, one of her 
most emphatic calls was ** George.” Prom 
the top of the stairs, through the halls and 


stolen leads 





rooms, to the most distant parts of the 
house, the short, sharp, ond decisive 
|**George! George!! George!!!" would 


ring, every repetition of the name being 
made increasingly severe and emphatic 
said the subject 











| manifesting her affection. 


ceeding Flora, but with whom she formed | 
no friendship, she barked; to the cat, as also 


to a muff or other furs, she either mewed or 
called ** puss;" to a stranger she addressed 
“Mr. Pree :” to two ladies who were accu 
tomed to stand admiring her, *“ pretty 
pretty Polly,” dwelling on the adjective wit! 
a voice of feminine softness: and only when 
alone, in the joy of a hot midsummer's sun 
selling herself to some mythical buyer, * 
ing, going, for twenty 
pounds !" 

It was charged that she was treacherous 
but only by those who had in« her 
anger and were afraid of her terrible beak 
She never «truck a friend but once, and then 
because the hand that caressed her was 


vo 


going, Polly going 


gloved, and she never lost an opportunity to | 


inflict a blow upon an enemy. To her 


favorite next to her mistress, a lady of great | 


gentleness and equipoise of character, she 
would come to be petted with the greatest 
eagerness, bending her neck, softening her 
voice, offering her claw, and in many ways 
She knew every 
member of the family, calling four of them 
by name, and what, considering the diffe 
rence she made in every other demonstra 
tion between friend and foe, js remarkable, 
two of the four were her special dislike. 

In all Polly's wonderful vocabulary there 
were no words which she used more ef 
fectively or appropriately than those in 
tended to excite a consciousness of wronr 
Nothing irregular ever came within her no 


tice, nothing disobedient by the children, or | 
/comb, by means of a centrifugal apparatus 


evasive by the servants, or rude by visitors, 
or undignified by the elders of the family, 
which was not followed by an instant ex 
pression of scorn, ‘* Forshame! Forshame" 
spoken in those low, grave tones, with the 
falling inflexion, that give to our Saxon 


idiom an intensity of rebuke beyond most 


modern tongues, fell upon the unwilling ears 
of wrong-doera, not without good. Where 
she caught the words, or why she never mis 
applied them, was alike mysterious, To the 
attempt to terrify her by menace, or to 
punish her by blows—to the worrying of dog 
or cat 


girlsa—to hasty words of anger spoken in her 
hearing—-she applied the solemn, dignified 
rebuke, ‘* For shame! For shame!" In 


this respect she was, in fact, the mentor of 
the household, many a door having been 
shut, and many a scene of disturbance re 
moved from hall to study or parlor, to es 
cape from hearing her reiterated robuke 
Like most domestic animals she wae 
strongly under the law of habit. She in 
sisted upon the cleansing of her cage, supply 
of her food, chance of her water for drink 
or bathing, removal to the open air from the 
house, and her daily lumps of sugar, at cer 
tain fixed hours, any omission or postpone 
ment of which she knew both how to make 
known and to punish. The only exeeption 
to this which her twelve vears’ membership 
in our family aiforded, was her escape one 
morning to a neighborine roof in London, 
and her unwillingness to be captured and 
brought back We at time furnished 
her with a companion of her own breed, an 
African parrot, younger and sprightlier than 
she, but she refused all sequaintance or any 
introduction that should lead to it, not ae 
cording even the recognition which she gave 
to dog, cat, or canary bird, Age had made 
her celibate habits a second nature, and she 
bridled up with the dignity of an ancient 
spinster at any purpose of invading them 
Of Polly's faults it is best to say nothing, 
draw her frailties from their dread 





one 


“nor 








to the boisterous crying of boys or | 


| contradiotin 


items. 
Lonpon, Anuguat 21 Dispatches were re 
ceived in this city to-day giving the par 


ticulars of a heartrending calamity which 


North Wales after 


y twenty five per 


occurred in yestentoy 


noon, Ww here sons los 
lives 

A train of care f 
the Passenger 


m Hal he ul 
vlan 


containing 
l, which 
the 


nt vyeater 


ml mail from I 
was proceeding towar Liverpoo! at 
usual apeed, met with a cad acek 
day at little tewn of Abenell, in the 
county of Denbigh A long train of loaded 
petroleum trucks had just been awitched on 
a suling, to make way for the Irish mail 
train, but the ewitch-tender neglected to re 
place his «witch 

A dreadful collision was the consequence, 
by which seven passengers in the Irish mail 
train were killed outright, and many others 
badly injured. The cars in both trains were 
reduced to ashapeless masa, The coneus 
sion produced an explosion of petroleum, 
which instantly enveloped beth trains in 
flame, and before the fire could be subdued 
eighteen persons were burned to ashes, 

A Paris correspondent writes that an 
attempt is being made to restore the high 
tortoise shell comb of our grandmothers, A 
fow head-dresses a la Chinoiae, with bow of 


| hair on the top of the head backed by a high 
| comb, are seon 


in the store windows of our 


court hair-dreseers, and one or two of the 


| ultra-elevated adherents are determined to 
| favor the movement 


A method of separating honey from its 


devised for the purpose, is said to have many 
malivantages over any other now in uae, 
Among others, the honey is obtained in a 
state of perfect purity, the bee-bread and 
the wax remaining behind. The cella, al«o, 
being but little injured, may be returned to 
the swarm, which immediately proceeds to 
fill them again without loss of time, 
Thurlow Weed writes from London that 
the effect of the drought upon the parks 
ean acarcely be credited by thowe who have 


not seen them; in many of them there is not | 


In a wooded 
withered and 


even a pretence of pasturage 
quarter of Hyde Park the 


fallen leaves covered the ground as they do | 


with us in November 

Findlay, Ohio, has lately struck two gas 
wells, the product of which ia used in illa- 
minating private residences, and it ia pro- 
posed to try to get a supply to light the 
town 

Owing to the extraordinary heat daring 
thie summer in Paria, all the tropical trees 
and. plants have flowered and produced 
fruits and seeds, even the manioca 


Teo, banana, and alxo the cot- 


ehunamon, Cure 
ton plant 


hider-Dewn,. 
for 


und warmest covering mace 


Kider-down much used wwerlets, and 


ix the lightest 


this down is from the breast of the eider 
duel The best down is that which the | 
birds have stripped from their breasts to 
make a lining for their nesta, that which i 


taken from the dead bird being considered 
inferior in quality and called dead down, in 
tion to that which is taken from 
the nest dlive down, The down 
is placed between two pieces of silk or other 
material, and quilted in large d amonds to 
keep the feathers in their place, 
duck is very abundant in fis land, Lapland, 


aml term 


Greenland, and Spitzbergen, on the shores 


It is of a wize interme 
and goose, 


of Baflin's Bay, &e 


diate between the domestic duck 


t their | 


indigea, | 


The eider- | 


dog-days are universally quoted as an 





9 The German doctors have lately been 
playing their leeches a droll trick— making 
one worn do the work of many. When the 
little blood«ncker has taken hie @1 and is 


| about to relense hie bite, he is tappe a 
small incision ia made in} tle that eerwes 
as an outlet for the blood. and he ” ! 


sucking, in happy ignorance of the canee of 


his abnormal appetite, as | my aa the doctor 
pleases Biellatomy is the name given to 
the practice, and it is urced thet it ia not 
eruel, but « starry wine ince it does the 


leech a good turn be enabling him to enjoy 
his rich feast indefinitely, He does not die 
under the operation; but with proper treat 
ment is soon healed, and may be incised 
over and over again. 


One of the beet colognes ever made ie Barnett's 
of Rostun, It excels the Farina, and te cheaper 
Full confidence can be given to any of Burnett's 
manufactures, 

ile great popularity le owing to the rare tarte and 
ehill dieplayed tm the production of hte dolightfal 
toilet preparations. They ere rewarded by many as 
superior tu the imported articles of a similar nature 

we peak from actual experience Haltumere 
tmerican 


Dr. Radway's Pills Conted) Are Infal- 
ible asa Purgative and Purifier ef 
the Bleed, 


niLe 
Bile In the Stomach can be suddenly eliminated 
by one dose of the Pilleeay from four to ela in 


number, Whenthe Liver le in atorpid state, whea 
specios of acrid matter from the blood of a serous 
fluid nothing can be better 
than Radway's Regulating Pilla. They give go on 
pleasant or unexpected sheck to any portion of the 
they purge easily, are mild te eperation, 
and, when taken, are perfectly tasteless, being ele 
gantly coated with gum. They contain nothing bat 
purely vegetable properties, and are considered by 
high authority the best and Anest purgative known, 
They are recommended for the cure of all dleordere 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Nervous Diseases, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Billous Fever, 
Inflammation of the Bowel, Piles, and symptome 
resulting from Disordere of the Digestive Organs 
Price, % ets, per box. Sold by Drugytete, 
marlé6cow tf 


should be overcome, 


evetem 


Pits: Pies! Fite! Fite 
Hawee’s Ericerre Pica. 

Persone laboring andor thie distressing malady, 
will And the Vegetable A pileptic Mile to be the only 
romedy ever dlecovered for curing 

hritersy, on Fatcone Fire 
Ja there a Cure for B pilepay , 
The Suljotaed will Anewer 

(inenapa, Mise., June 80 Ath &. Hance Dear 
Sir: Vou will fad enclosed five dollars, which Ieend 
you for two boxes of your Epileptic Mille 

I wae the fret person whe tried your Mille in thie 
part of the country. My son wae badly aMicted with 
Nite for two years, L wrote and received two boxes of 
your Pille, which he took agreeably to your diree- 
tions Tle haa never had a Al since 

It was through my persuasion that Mr. Lyon tried 
your Ville, Ills ease wasa very bad one, he had fite 
nearly all bie iife, or at leaet «a good many years, 
Versons have written tome from Alabama and Ten 
hoerce on the subject, for the purpose of aecertalning 
my opinion in reward to your Fille, L hawe always 
recommended them, and in no inetance where Lhave 
hud a chance of hearing from their effect have they 
failed to cure Yours, Ac C. i. Gry, 

Cirenada, Valabusha county, Mice 

Sent to any part of the country, by mall, free of 

portage, on feeetpt of a remittance Addrere Sern 


4. Hianck, 108 Baltimore etroet, Baltimore, Md 
Price, box, @2; 2, 95; 19 687 Cor ram ovr 
auyl cowlot 


The HMeated Term, 
Anguet le invariably an unhealthy month, and the 


nobealthy 














. . ; ’ " } senron Diseases more frequently terminate fatall 
once the pet of all the household. Her first | of this call one morning, ‘I've a great mind abode.” Even humanity is imperfect, and In Iceland and Norway the breeding grounds | ; 4 
; ” ’ ° clan yd Ne y ‘ rn ‘ ; 
greeting to her new friends was on the! to ring your neck ** Come along,” re plied the pr d Pan, who was more than human ft elfeus as nai tly protect , ap at thix time than at any other, owing to the reloxa 
° : ‘ ‘ are « Th “ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
rening ‘Ti ‘ s we were all stand »} } sometimes anues 1e sic T, wan : ? 
evening of her arrival, as w : n ; ‘ the bird ; : metimes changed the music that caused little ax possible may interfere with the | tion of the system, This x, therefore, the proper 
ing around her cage, by the simple and brief A smith, who was called in to repair the alb the wood nymphs to dance, into erie cider-dowa crop. This curious and beaut 
** Pretty Polly,” spoken in pleasant tones, | handle of her cage, was warned against her that drove every one mad With all her fal down on om the breast of the bird time to nee aremedy that will recuperate the etrength 
A . . . ’ j ~ " ) P of i" ard 
as if modestly introducing herself to our bite. While working warily at the job with | winning blandishments, Polly had the power and the mode of proewring it omewhat | #84 (urtlly the system agalost the attacks of dinean 
acquaintance. She wo gn othing fi vire and pi «, Polly, af ’ ' for | of ' ‘ ! j ly cdisagreeabl 3 7 g 
Soquancancs 7 he iM uld y ne r fur wire and pincers, ! ly, after eyeing him for of making herself i finite y ' eau inyular Phe nest i4 compors lof seaweed, | Experience has demonstrated the fact that HOSTET 
ther; so, with special directions to the ser a time, gave vent to her indignation in a/ At the approach of cold weather her payety | , Sane boli var foes evidentiy conaijles 
° , an he cat and doe : ‘ “Gg oe ete nhaabadl | Dies ¥ ' nk. and 1) end any 5 OF . ey — PEICS STOMACH BITTERS Ie the boat medicine 
vinta of safe-keeping from the cat and do; quick, angry George lhe man started | disappeared, her spirits eunk, and her #a 1 as an eligible building site The number 
directions we often laughed about afterward | as if shot, and turning pale, said, ** Why, came on, lveting the whole winter Mhi- ? eves lnid ts aoualls Ove is or seven ised to accompli«h thie desirable object. By ite ase 
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when we better knew her abilities of self- | that’s my nan Sh a devil and w change of disposition was ne panied } they are three inches long, two broad, and | the appetite ts Increased, digestion promoted, all 
protection—she was left for the night with difficulty persuaded to complete his | shrie} the country folk called them ek nif le-preet When first d 
— ae we _ af ¢ : ‘ al nell ,, OF & BBorm pale-green on 8 Ve” | feollngs of deprestion removed, and the vital fan 
The next morning gave promise of one of | work. | agucwks—uttered at intervals of every few | posited in the nest they are allowed to go 
those unusual April days in London which, Two foppi h young men were ¢ ndeavoring | seconds, and continued for hou Nothing: | snenvered. ve no few dave the i othe ; tions restored, The aM®icted «ould aveid all pernt 
though the merenry in Fahrenheit never one Sunday afternoon, from a nei; hboring | availed to step them nl, the warmest | paying to pluck the down from her breast, | clous alcohalic preparations purporting to be tontes 
reaches 75%, the English people call ‘* hot window, to attract her attention, “Say | place in the house, or threat except the |.) ‘] It) 
> } t a mle t . ’ . 2 fand to cover hem over, and this procs sud reetoratives, ae they only afford temporary ex 
and I olly was plac ed upon the leads in the | something, Px sy Sell ai auction, Polly total exclusion of light from her cage, and would seem iidiepensable to the growth and 
rear of the first flight of stairs, Al! efforts | Do talk’ Polly, whe wa apparently inte this was mae mplished by drawing over ita a teltn ol the ims ‘ et if in dana hillrstion, and eventually entall dangerous, If not 
. . ? hi i he young a, Tor li 
to coax her into a talking mood had failed, | rested in some stable talk overheard among | thick covering of drugget be plundered till the female has left no | fatal, results, Thin le never the « sith HOS 
he ~ Ie »s ‘ ft he ! » ont . ond alw: anifeats ‘ont t e e te } ce j NO} Sh 
and the three Indic ha ’ left - sed aes the ostlers, and always manifested contemp Polly cam » th vantry in 1861 : lown on her breast, the male bird will begin | TETTENMS STOMACH BITTE They afford 
mumps, when a clear, mellow whistle, with | for fine outsides, for a long time paid no at- | bore the voyage impatiently, making our | to furnish the comfortable covering frum 
a prolonged cadence that rose and fell like | tention to ther requests, until, as if wearied | state-room hideous by her complainings, and ia ais tense The common pract > is te permanent benefit and soothe the nerves withont 
. i w ma ) 1 ai le 
the reveille of a bugle, was heard through | by their importunity, she turne lupon them was 80 ill-natured that, to warn visitors not remaw the wi le of the eves with the down reaction tollowloy their us rt sk and debill 
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liloquy, so rapid and yet human-like, that | sumed her attitude of listening, refusing to |“ she bites” upon hefeage, Under the July | pnat the birds may not be thinned in nur 
everybody ran to the windows ** Pretty spe ik another word in of Columbia county, New York, how hed The : 7 be wilted bs bird of life, and th are ehabled once more to take thelr 
Polly! Pretty Polly! Polly wants a shirt! The name of her mistress he never | ever, she shortly recovered her good temper, n a wingl ~ = { a 1] pour i but th eertomed positions in ve t HOSTETTEIUCS 
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THE PREAMER. 


Not in the laughing bowers, 

Where, by green twining arms, a pleasant 
shade, 

A summer noon, ie made, 

And where ewift- footed hours 

Steal the rich breath of the enamored 
flowers, 

Dream I nor where the golden glories be, 

At eunset paving o'er the Mowing *s, 

And to pure eye the faculty * given 

To trace the smooth ascent from earth to 
heaven. 


Not on the couch of care, 

With all appliances of joy at hand 

Boft light, ewoet fragrance, beauty at com 
mand, 

Viands that might a godlike palate pleare, 

And music's sou! creative ecstames, 

Dream | nor gloating o'er a wide estate, 

Till the full self complacent heart, elate, 

Well satinfied with bliss of mortal birth, 

Sighs for an immortality on earth 


But where the incessant din 

Of trom hands, and roar of brazen throats, 

Join their unmingling notes, 

While the long summer day is pouring in, 

Till day is done and darkness doth begin, 

Dream I—or in the corner where I lie, 

On winter nights, just covered from the 
oky; 

Ruch is my fate, and barren as it seem, 

Yet, thou blind, soulless scorner' yet, I 
dyeam 


And, yet, I dream 
Dream what, were man more just, | might 


have been ' 
How strong, bow fair, how kindly, and 
serene, 


Glowing of heart and glorious of mien, 
The conscious crown to Nature's blisaful 
scene; 
In just and equal brotherhood, to glean, 
With all mankind, exhaustioss pleasure 
keen; 
Ruch is my dream 
oro - 


THE HAUNTED BRIDE. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


WHITTEN FORK THE RATURDAY EVENING PORT, 
BY MRS. MARGARET HOSMER 


Further on in the day Antony brought in 
a pair of tall, silver candlesticks with can 
dies in them, and placing them on the table 
by which Catharine still sat reading, retired 
to be followed roon by hie wife with a pile 
of bed clothes in her arma 

* Ah yea, | am glad you have thought of 
it. Funice,” aaid she, dhecdietie * | shall 
go to bed early; and T was just wondering 
whether I could sleep among all that ancient 
lace work, indeed, I had half determined to 
vane the night on this broad lounge that 
~ A eo comfortable, and not disturb the 
ornamental arrangement at all.” 

"Oh, will you, Mise’” cried Eunice, 
anziously) ‘Oh, do, if you can, for Mr 
Pendery| himself will soon be here, as you 
say, and then it can be settled as he desires 
I'm afraid he never meant thie bed to be 
sleptin, I wish" 

* There, pray say no more about it,” said 

Catharine, coloring with annoyance and dis 
leasure, “1 prefer to sleep on the lounge ; 
Cut please do not speak of my husband so 
I cannot understand why you should think 
him either exacting or peculiar.” 

The woman drew a sigh of intense re 
lief, and hastened to improvise a bed on the , 
sofa very expediously, When it was ar 
node went out; firet asking if any 
thing further was needed that night, 
Catharine anewered no, and said she should 
retire early, which Eunice approved, and 
coming back into the room, drew near and 
sail, henitatingly | 

** We shall go to bed early,too We sleep 
away at the other end of the house, far 
back out of the way, and would not hear you 
if you should call) Is there nothing at all 
that you might want’ if you think of any 
thing, please ask now, and do not go out 
in the hall or call ua, for we cannot hear 
you.” 

‘Ta there no bell" asked her mistress 
looking round the wall and feeling quite 
etartiod at the prospect of such complete 
ieolation 

Banice shook her head, and again begged 
her to think of anything that might be 
needed, but resigning herself to her fate 
Catharine dismissed her, and lighting ber 
oandles, read awhile longer, or rather made 
a pretence of reading Then she got up and 
replenished the fire from the wood basket 
for the place was so empty and lonely, that 
even the crackle of the blazing logs was bet 
ter than ite utter stillness Then she yawned 
awhile, and told herself that she was despe 
rately sleepy, although she felt a nervous 
wakefulness stealing over her that she did 
not intend to acknowledge even to herself 
Ro she kept thinking “Oh, dear, I'm so 
weary, I shall be sound asleep as soon as | 
lie down, IT know; first I'll lock my door, so 
that I shall have a complete sense of safety, 
though after all lam ve ry silly to be startled 
by Eunice’s words I did not want to have 
her near me, and I never wake in the night,” 
reasoning thus, she quite reassured herself, 
but she could not help adding —“ 1 won 
der why the room has no bell; what an odd 
idea I must ask Clement about it. So she 
turned the door handle as she came to this 
to her surprise, that it was 
fastened on the ether side, and she was posi 
tively locked in. The discovery annoyed her 
CTO@eKsnively 

“What extraorniinary people,” she ox 
claimed oF protest, it Is quite a liberty 
Clement should have prepared me for the 
eccentricity of his servant. She walked 
up and down the floor with a flushing face, 
and for a moment she actually blamed her 
absent husband, the meat she regretted her 
haste and made amends re: fully in her 
oen mind 


© mciusion, te fir 


Tid she not insist on coming w thout 
him: did she not oppose his plan of returr 
ing to ber Cousin Warrington’ Bithourh he 
seemed so anxious tosave her from the 
liness she had voluntarily subjected her«if 
to” She would go to bed sensibly and wait 
for a letter that was sure to come to mor 
row. The sooner she got to sle ep the sooner 
it would be morning, and she felt sure th« 
right of Clement's writing would make 
everything bright and cheerful in her eyes 
Still it was a long time before she could 
succeed in keeping ber eyelids closed, and 
even when she at last sank asleep, ber rest 
was broken and sbe started continually. 

It might have been near moming—«he 
could not tell, for she had been asleep and 
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seemed interminable but of what occurred 


she wae perfectly conscious, amd had the | 


clear and unmistakable evidence of her 
acneee 

Bhe awoke with a senee of ch new on 
her, for the fire bad burned out and the air 
was cool, colder, she thought, than it should 


have Lecoeme «o soon after the room war) 


thoroughly heated A damp breeze seemed 
to blow over ber. and there wae no light ex 
cept the faint glimmer of a might lomp from 
a distant corner of the apartment , a ternble 
stillness seemed brooding over everything, 
and an aweetruck, desolate feeling crept inte 
her heart a« rhe thought of the great empty 
house, and her own locked chamber 
Raddenly something panel before her 
something long andl white lke a figure ine 
shroud. She drew a sharp breath of pain 
and berror, and then it seemed as if her 
heart refused to beat, and her bleed turned 
to ice in her veins Bhe could not «tir, and 
did not lift her fingers to stay the appar 
tion, aud yet whe felt she would give all the 
world to grap it and compel it te di.pel the 
terror ite presence bad brought In a mo 
ment more it fitted by again; and then she 
saw it wae like a woman, with long, white 
hair, and that « pair of luminous eyes burn 
ing like living fire seemed to gleam over 
her, but net at her, as it was lowt to view, 
and with a fear that made her soul sick, 
poor Catharine clutched the ecounterpane 
and covered her own white face, to shut oat 
the wight. She must have become uncon- 
scious, for when she next opened her eves 
it wae clear, bright day, and the early run 
light wae streaming into the littl window 
looking towards the cast 
Khe tried to raixe her head, but it throb 
bed fearfully, so she lay etill trying to dis 
entangle the confusion of the night before, 
and persuade herself it was part of the de 
lirium of fever, Put anxious a* she was to 
think herself deluded, it wag useles* to 
deny the renlity of her terror—the white 
figure stood clearly defined before her, turn 
which way she would, and to be locked in a 
room where she had secn such aright——even 
in the broad light of day, seemed dreadful 
By and by she rose, and feeling an uncon 
querable yearning for the sight of a human 
face, be it whose it might, she ran to the 
door to knock and demand that it might be 
opened instantly 
The handle turned in her grasp, and the 
door ewung back tnto the hall 
“Can T have dreamed that the door wae 
locked,” shethought; ‘ I'm «ure that I tried 
and it was fast. | must call Punice and ask 
her what it means" 
So she tran to the «tairease, and called, 
‘Runice, Eunice.” but no one answered the 
summons, then ehe went back again and 
began to walk about unenaily The room 
was cold and cheerless, for the ashes lay 
heaped on the hearth, and the wun was over 
east with clouds, She left the hall door 
open, for to close it seemed to shut out the 
little life there was, and the memory of 
the figure of the night before, made it seem 
haunted 
Eunice had a silent tread, forshe stood on 
the threshold before Catharine heard her 
wte r 
“We did not think that you would be 


etirring so early, or elee Tshould have had 


your flre wtarte ad.” whe wail Ilere comes 
Antony with the wood; may he come in’” 

It was on ber lips to beg the woman to 
tell her the meaning of her last night's visi 
tation, and entreat her to get her a maid 
who would sleep near at hand, and save 
her from the sense of desolation that over 
powered her but with the daylight and 
human society came her natural dignity and 
courage, and so she tried to assume an ex 
pression of cheerfulness, and hide the traces 
of her terror 

“Tam glad that vou are come, Funice,” 
she said, quictly, “it ois very chilly this 
morning, or else Ido not feel quite well 
ro PH put my shaw! around me till the fire is 
lighted.” 

All the time she spoke she was conscious 
of the woman's curiously stealthy way of 


watching her. ae if she expected to detect | 


something in her face that she yet feared to 
eee. Catharine had sufficient self-control to 
prevent her feelings betraying themselves, 
and so after secretly watching her for a 
while, Eunice uttered a sigh of relief, and 
wail she wae thankful to find that Mra. Pen 
deryl rested well, and hoped that she would 
have an appetite for breakfast, which would 
he re acy pore seatly 

Tow do you get letters here,” Mrs 
Penderyl asked, tring to appear calm on the 
subject of such intence importance “Tex 
vect one today, and should lke to know 
whether I should send to the village for it, 
or wait till it is brought.” 

Antony had by thia time lighted the fire, 
and having considered the matter for a 
moment, with great seriousness, he re 
plied 

" Noone of ue 


ever had a letter come t« 
the place. mor Mr Penderyl newer had, as 
faras 1 know but there is a post-office at 
Parkerstown, where vou st pped all night 
and may be you might pet a letter from 
there” 

This was strance, and she wondered why 
Clement had lived so entirely secluded when 
he seemed so full of interest and sympathy 
with the world The letter, that was the 
one idea of her brain, for there must be a 
letter, though «she had newer thoyurht to 
make him prow It must be got 
ten, and so she would send Antony to Par 


ee to write 


herstown, and not risk the chance of its being 
rent to Penderyl Peaks 

Hut Antony, when this plan was proposed 

him, seemed to think it entirely imprac 
i! 

“T ean't leave the place, ma‘am,” he re 
peated, Mr Penderyl would never forgive 
me, if he knew I left the place.— Eunice, 
vou know how much | wish to serve the 
lady, and you can tell her how hard it is for 
I wave my 


me to refuse to leave the place 
sacred prot I never would.” 

Catharine looked in amazement from one 
to the other, when Eunice came to her 
reecue 


Antony ts rhe tit ‘ar thongh it seems 
hanl—he has Mr. Pendervi's orders to fol 
low But there the y » man from the 
town, who will bring wou thines -he will be 
a cool messenger to se und I'll watch 
for him, and tell vou when he comes.” 


With this arrangement she wax ferced to 
be content; and when at length the wagon 
arrived, and she hastened its unloading, and 
rent the driver back to the post-office at 
Parkerstown, she seated herself at the win 
w that commanded the road, to watch for 
his return 

At last he came; it seemed an age of 
Wailing to her; and when he told her there 
was no letter, she turned sick and faint, for 
twilight was at band, and the horror of the 
night she had passed was again stealing over 


her 


awake a dozen times, so that the night | : Restless and dejected, she walked about 


her soom in which the two «trange servants 
hw! made ber a prisoner, ar d being deprived 
of her only sustaining hope, could not for a 
time either think or reason 

Thank Heaven, no mood can last forever 
Bo after a time she became more compored, 
and her fret quiet thought was in ex 
tenuation of ber hushanm!'s apparent ne 
giect 

He wrote to me at once —I'm eure of 
that; but there ix always a delay at there 
out of the way stalion« 

Eunice brought her tea late: she had 
aeked for it at half-past seven, hoping to 
break the monotony of a long, dull evening; 
an! now that it had come, she foun?! herself 
trying to detain the woman by various de- 
vices in the room with her— for although the 
shy watching and secret manner of Eanice 
annoyed her, she dreaded utter loneliness 
so much, that even Aer presence was a re 
lef 

‘Why do you think I had better remain 
in my own room, and not begin hourekeep 
ing in a regular manner’ asked! she, sud- 
denly, trying to startle the old woman into 
a frank answer. 

She failed in Ker design, for after remain 
ing silent awhile and being very busy with 
her tray, Eunice replied 

I wouldn't wish you to think I dictated 
to you, ma‘am, but Mr. l’endery! gave us 
his commands, and we have not heard from 
him to the contrary of what he told us, An 
tony and I must wait t:!l we see him before 
there's any change; an! we will rik his 


being displeased, rather than act without his | 


orders,’ 

She did not look at her mistress in speak- 
| ing, but seemed anxious to evade her eye, 
jand very desirous of getting away from the 
|room, She fidgetted under cach fresh de 
mand on her service—aml more than once 
had got to the door and turn@d the handle 
when Mre. Penderyl called her back, 

She had put wood on the fire, added a 
counterpane to the lounge, found snuffers 


tion of many an bour, and did credit to the 
taste and care of a ekillful gardener 

‘I never heard Clement «peak of plants 
and flowers with enthusiasm,” thought Ca- 
tharine, ‘yet this must be done by bis 
orders, since they obey him so strictly in 
everything else.” 

hen she felt an odd pang of jealous pain. 


Why had he not shared this passion with | 


her and allowed ber to advise him for her 
own taste about the arrangement of this 
only bright «pot in all the dreary waste of a 
place’ It was pcrhaps to surprise her—she 
would stifle «uch an unworthy feeling and 
enjoy its beauty without a drawback. Ar- 
riving at this conclusion she wandered 
through the greeneries, guided to the dif- 
ferent exotics by their varying fragrance, 
and revelling in their scents and beauty. 

As she came out into the free, pure air 
again, she looked up at the great gray shadow 
of a bouse, rising like a gloomy ruin, without 
light or sign oe inhabitant. Eunice stood 
in the doorway, looking frightened, and 
beckoning her to come in quickly. 

‘What can be the matter with that 
strange woman now" thought she as she 
hastened towards her. 

There was more of entreaty than com- 


mand in her gesture, yet she caught Catha- | 


rine’s arm and almost dragged her into the 
house saying, 

** Antony thought it was all right, but it 
is safer for rou in your own roem; you must 
not leave it again till he comes—it was 
foolish and short-sighted in us to say you 
might walk here to-night.” 

The woman wrung her hands and motion- 
ed towards the great «taircase, imploring 
the startled and bewildered Catharine to 
hasten to her own apartment. She looked 


| so wild and behaved so excitedly that the 


young lady drew back at first in alarm and 


| then in dignity. 


“IT have not yet finished my walk,” she 


said coldly. *‘ 1am tired of your commands 


| 
to trim the candles, and drawn the curtains, | 


when Catharine, failing to invent any other 
task, was obliged to see her depart, and 
make up her mind to loncliness, Suddenly 
remembering the locking of her door Inst 
night, she sprang up and running after her 
to insist on being allowed to manage her 
own bolts and bars, found herself ia the dark 
and empty hall from which Eanice bad eud- 
denly disappeared. As she stood irresolute, 
not quite decided whether to grope her way 
down in the darkness or return and wait 
till to-morrow, she became rooted to the 
yround in terror—for a long, low, desolate 
cry rang out through all the house, and 
echoed drearily through the hall where she 
stood. She hastened, unable to fly, though 
stricken with fear at its ghostly moaning 
sound, and strained her eyes in the darkness 
to discover whence it came, 
it was repeated fainter, and with an inde- 
scribable wailing in its tone—and this time 
the fear that had at first paralyzed her, gave 
her power to flee, and she sped into her 
chamber, and locked and bolted her door as 
if intent on keeping out the sound 


and prohibitions, and will not be annoyed by 
them any longer."’ So saying she passed out 
into the garden and began to pace the broad 
avenue that led to a grotto at the farther 
end. 

**Come back, for the love of heaven, come 
back,” cried Eunice in a suppressed shriek. 


,*' Oh, what a terrible burden this mad folly 


As she waited, | 


That night she passed quietly, no form | 
| quiet beauty stole into Catharine's troubled 


or voice disturbed her further, but a dull 
dread hung over her like a heavy pall, and 
she seemed forgetting to hope or look for- 
ward beyond this weary time. She kept her 
candles burning and replenished her fire, 
and sleep having fled hem her eyes lay 
| watching for eights and sounds, the memory 
of which filled her with fear. Despite her 
efforts to banish them, her cousin's words 
would continue to obtrude themselves mock- 
ingly on hermind, * Reserved and mysteri- 
ous,” she kept repeating, ** No, no, he never 
was reserved or mysterious to me, he will 
explain it all when he comes, and oh, I wish 
he were here!" 
Sut although she wished, she scarcely 
dared to hope. It was as if the two or three 


| blank, miserable days spent in this wretched 


place had overcast all the rest and swallow. 
ed the light and buoyancy of her life. Morn- 
ing brought returning spirits, and she sprang 
up erying, 
"Oh, there must be a letter to-day, the 
| man will not fail to bring me one, I know.” 
So she sat at the window and scarcely took 
time to swallow a mouthful of breakfast in 
her anxiety not to lose sight of the road for 
an instant 
In vain she watched; not a human figure 
appeared all the long day, for the little 
bridle-path that led from the main road to 
the house was nearly evergrown with young 
spring grass, there were so few to tread it 
down, Thus past the dreary day, and she 
seemed turning to stony despair 

Eunice found her one day lying with her 
head upon her arms, her whole figure ex 
pressing abandonment to grief -it was twi 
light again, and the sun having set clearly, 
a& sweet, soft-aired spring-night, with a 
young moon just risen, was making the 
world outside beautiful. The old woman's 
heart seemed touched with pity for the poor 
girl who still kept her face hidden, uncon 
scious of her presence 

* If youplease, ma'am,” she said, ‘* Antony 
sent me to tell you that the garden looks 
very pleasant, and he thinks you would 
enjoy walking in it awhile.” 

Catharine got up instantly, and without 
speaking put a light mantle around her 
shoulders 

‘Tam afraid you do not feel well, ma‘am,” 
proceeded Eunice, ‘tand T hope and pray 
Mr. endery! may soon be here—if he were 
not coming he would = write, wouldn't 
he *” 

* That is it,’ thought Catharine, * he is 
on his way now, and that is why I get no 
letter Courage ' it can only last a little 
longer,” and she turned with sudden ani 
mation towards her attendant, saying, 

** Leave all my windows open, the air 
grows sluggish, making me feel stupid and 
dispirited. You are mght, Mr. Penderyl is 
sure to be here very soon, to your relief, as 
well as mine no doubt,” and then she tried 
to laugh at the absurd restraint the odd old 
couple had put her under, acknowledging 
that she could not blame them, since they 
evide utly felt they were fulfilling their duty 
to her husband. ~ ; 

Eunice indeed seemed relieved at the pros 
pect of seeing Mr Pendery!, although there 
was a mysterious sighing and heacdshaking 
following every mention of his mame that 

greatly potplexed and provoked Lis wife 

When they reached the garden «he was 
astonished to find it exquisitely ltivated 
and tastef illy arrange a, with green-bonses 
and mystic bowers, and every device to beau 
tify and ornament it. This seemed all the 
more strange from the contrast it present 
ed to the neglected old house where gloom 
and decay divided the mile between them 
Catharine had wondered what Antony did to 
employ his time, since Eunice had always 
spoken of him as being busy. This then 
explained it all—the smooth walks, the pret- 

| tily bordered beds, the luxuriant growth in 
| the hot-houses must have been the occupa- 


| of a epirit. 


| breathlessly, 


of our master’s has laid upon our poor old 
hearts, Lady, if you value your own life, 
come back!” 

She ran out screaming and wailing, still 
iu a shiill undertone, as if she dreaded being 
overheard, and laying hold of her mistress 
began to drag her towards the house by 
main strength. 

Catharine shook her off. 

‘IT believe I am at the mercy of a pair of 
lunatics,” she exclaimed. ‘* Oh, what does 
it all mean ’” 

She looked up appealingly to the quiet 
sky above her, for in her loneliness and de- 
spair she had lost all other hope. 

The moon shone with a tender brilliance, 
and the stars looked pale in the sweet, sad 
light; even the hard, dark outline of the 
gloomy building was softened by the lovely 
halo thrown around it, and something of its 


heart, giving it a moment's calm. Only a 
moment's, for the next glance made her 
heart cease to beat, and fixed her motionless 
with terror on the spot where she stood. Far 
above her head on the parapet of the great 


| house walked a fluttering white figure, that 


looked down from its digzy height and 
waved its slender white arms like the wings 
Her half-uttered cry and up- 
turned gaze directed Eunice's eyes thither 
too, and fora moment the form seemed to 
waver and made as though it would spring 
downwards then; it turned and fled like 
the wind along the narrow edge of stone- 
work, disappearing behind the circle of the 
tower. As it was lost to sight, Catharine 
found voice and gave one long, loud cry of 
fear, but Eunice gaining strength from ex- 
citement, caught her in her arms and 


forcibly bore her into the house, closing the | 


door behind her and locking and barring it 
tightly. 

** What is it ’” demanded the terrified girl 
‘* Who is that figure? I saw 
it once before, and it made me sick with 
fear. Answer me, woman, what dark his- 


| tory belongs to this wretched house, and 


why, oh, why did 1 ever cross its gloomy 


| threshold ¥” 


Becoming aware even as she uttered the 
words that she was arraigning her absent 
husband, and reflecting on her own past in- 
fatuation, she sealed her lips, and striving 
hard to regain her courage, rose from the 
settle om which she had struggled out of 
Eunice’s grasp, and went up the dimly light- 
ed stairway, slowly, trembling as she walked, 
but struggling hard to preserve her self- 
command. 

When she got safely into her own room, 
she closed her door, and stood still to think. 

** What shall I do?" she said, ** shall I try 
to endure this ghostly life longer’? Can I 
bear it? Was I wise to oppose Clement's 
wish and come here to this cavern of gloom 
and despair’ What is this phantom that 
seems to haunt the place, and why should 
my husband have two such strange servants 


in his employ who talk of him as if he were | 


& monomaniac, and treat me as if I were an 
unhappy child, who had committed some sad 
folly’ I will not try to bear it longer!” 

So saying, she stamped her foot and clench- 
ed her hands in determined anger, but the 
next moment the sight she had witnessed, 
the horror of her loneliness, the painful 
reality to which she had awakened out of 
her blessed dream, all gathered like dark 
shadows round her heart and shut out life 
and hope and feeling. 

She reeled, and with a deep-drawn, pain- 
ful sigh fell heavily forward on the floor of 
her chamber. It was a long, death-like 
swoon, and when she awoke she secmed to 
have forgotten everything; the room where 
she lay, the sights and sounds about her all 
seemed strange, and a faint fluttering of the 
heart appeared to be the only life that ani- 
mated her frame 

Antony and Eunice hung over her in great 
distress and fear. She heard their words, 
but they seemed meaningless, and no remem- 
brance stirred her mind at the sight of their 
faces 

“She is dyinc.” 
“Oh. see the aw‘ 
her eyes are glazing '” 

** Be quiet.” whispered her husband, in a 
voice scarcely less shaken with fear. ‘* She 
is coming to herself, and we must try to de- 
ceive her.” 

‘**No, no.” cried Eunice, ‘**that I can 
never do. 1 will not lie, and I believe it was 
the will of God that the two should see each 
other. It is a dreadful sin—a deadly sin, 
anl in helping him to conceal it we are as 
wicked as he is.” 

** Hush, woman,” exclaimed the old man 
fiercely; ‘‘how dare you judge of such a 
matter’ The other has been the same as. 


cried Eunice faintly 
white of her lips, sud 


dead for years, and the wrong is not in his 
taking another wife, but sending ber here 
where we are trying to guard the poor crazy 
one.” 

As suddenly as if she had been shot from 
the mouth of a cannon she sprang through 
a cold, dull void into quick, burning, sting- 
ing consciousness. 

She knew all now—remembered how she 
had fallen senseless, and the dreadful sight 
that had gone before it. 

She was under the same roof that shelter- 
ed her husband's lunatic wife, and the phan- 
tom of her lonely room, the utterer of that 
low, wailing cry, the epirit-like figure in the 
air all were she. 

She did not try to question her heart, all 
reason or power of arranging thought were 
gone, and dul), fearful horror reigned su- 
preme. 

To get away, to leave the dreadful place 
far behind her, and fly to some spot where 
none should ever know her wretched story, 
and she could die in secret—that was an in- 
stinctive desire, and a st kind of cun- 
ning came to her aid and helped her to de- 
ceive the anxious eyes that watched her. 

‘*Hush,” said Eunice, ‘* she’s coming to 
herself,and I pity her with all my heart.” 

“No,” said her husband, ‘‘she's gone 
again. It's weakness and fright together, 

| she has not eaten enough to keep a bird 
alive since she came to the house, and that 
| and her fear are killing her.” 
| Catharine strove to com 
and began to breathe regularly. 

‘She's sleeping,” whispered Eunice joy- 
| fully, after a he moments’ silence. ‘ She 
| will be better when she wakes, and he must 
| surely be here to-morrow.” 

Catharine started. 

To-morrow—here to-morrow— then she 

must lose no time. Oh, would they never 
| leave her! 

After a long time, it seemed an age to her, 
Antony rose and was moving away. 

‘*] will go below now,” he said in a low 
tone. ‘I have been away from her too le 
already, and she may grow impatient an 
ery out. Do you sit here all night, Eunice, 
and try to make this one swallow some wine 
when she stirs.” 

So he went away, and the old woman 
watched while the young woman lay writh- 
ing in spirit under the wordless torment of 
her wretched fate. 

But Eunice was very weary, she had been 
wakeful for many nights, and this one found 
her unequal to the task of watching; her 
head dropped forward on her breast, and 
|her struggling respirations deepened into 

snores, 

Catharine allowed her to start fitfully at 
| times and half recover herself, then sink 
| into deeper slumber than before. At length 
finding that she was lost in sleep, the young 

wife raised herself from the pillow, and her 
eyes looking wild and hopeless in her ghastly 
face, gazed searchingly into the expression- 
less countenance of the sleeping Eunice. 
Satisfied with the scrutiny, she rose silently, 
and with the stealthy tread of a cat crossed 
the floor and unfastened the window, the 
cool night air rushed in and cause] the 
flame of the candle to flicker a moment and 
then go out and leave them in darkness, Out 
on the little balcony the moon made a pale, 
weird light, and by its aid she outhered her 
wrappings and took her little purse from the 
travelling bag. 

The chamber door was fastened, she knew 
that without trying it; but the balcony led 
to a window in the hall, and in another mo- 
ment she had reached it, and was struggling 
to raise the heavy sash. Then rememberi 
the great bolts that Antony slid in the hail 
door below, and how impossible it would be 
to scale the garden wall, even if she could 
gain it without rousing him, she tied her 
mantle tight about her, and with one despe- 
| rate glance below threw herself over, and 
clinging like a cat to the trellis work where 

some old vines were swaying in the night 
wind, fell, scratched and treibling, on the 
gravel below. 

But her light figure made little noise and 
| suffered slight hurt, so she was quickly on 
| her feet again, and away by the road she 
| had come to Parkerstown. 

Day was dawning as she entered the depot 
| of the western train of cars, and drawing 
| her veil down, hastened towards the ticket 
| window, where a clerk was busy by gas- 
| light serving the few passengers that were 

to go on by the expected train. 

She had no settled plan, and only came 
| here from the knowledge gained by chance 
| that a western line passed through the town 
| at six o'clock. Mr. Parker had enumerated 
that among the advantages of his happy 
village when endeavoring to represent it in 
a superior light to its new neighbor. 

Her dress, whose disorder she bad tried to 

remedy, and the slender purse she carried, 
was all she now stood possessed of in the 
world, for never again should ehe turn her 
face towards that dreadful spot that she 
had longed for in her mad folly as the home 
of her heart. To put distance between her- 
self and it was her one desire, and by-and- 
by she would be able to think calmly and 
find a place to hide away from human know- 
ledge the short remainder of her life. The 
one struggle of her mind was to prevent the 
full misery of her position coming before 
her thoughts—the crime—she shuddered as 
it would obtrude itself—the shame—oh, her 
sick soul revolted at the dreadful picture, 
a mad wife deserted that she might be raised 
to the pinnacle of human bliss, to be sud- 
denly hurled into an abyss of agony and 
de-pair. 

The cars came snorting furiously onward. 
She glanced down the trembling rails as she 
stool waiting on the platform, and an irre- 
sistible impulse seized her to throw her 
wretched form on the track and perish from 
the gloomy earth. A merciful love that 
guides the suffering human heart, even when 
it is too much blinded by sorrow to ac- 
knowledge its power, saved her, and she 
turned trembling away and hid her face 
from the sight of the little group that were 
hurrying forward to enter the cars. 

It was the day week on which she was 
married—seven days! Could it be possible 
that so small a time could compass such a 
fearful change! She lvoked back on the 
ecstatic creature that she had been, as some- 
thing belonging to another world—the wild, 
unbounded joy she felt that had no foundation 
in reality, the idol around whom such bliss- 
ful fancies clung—dust, dust and ashes, and 
her young life lay withered among the ruins. 
She leaned her head upon her hand and 
looked ont of the shaking window on the 
prospect through which she was flying. 

She was weak and exhausted from want 
of food and rest, and the nervous excite- 
ment that had sustained her suddenly gave 
way, a great trembling seized her, and she 
shook in every fibre of her frame; thena 
shower of burning, blinding tears fell from 
her eyes and saved her overwrought brain 
from madness. 


her features 
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She was quiet now, and could think and 
pray. Her uplifted soul uttered but one 
wild, longing wish, and that was for a rest 
in the ve, the merciful grave that would 
shield her broken heart from the pity of the 
world, 

His name she did not dare to murmur 
even in her thoughts, that would be sinful, 
for he was not hers and never had been. 
She shuddered and strove to draw the veil 
of oblivion over the ew distraught creature 
who claimed him rightfully and divided them 
for ever, as so the cars sped on and the 
dre hours wore away till noon. 

“ cars here for R ," cried the 
conductor at the door. 

She seemed to wake up at the sound, and 
looked around her with a dim remembrance 
of meaning to go in that direction. So she 
rose, and trembling with weakness follo 
the people who streamed out into the - 
ing room. 

As she reached the turning of the plat- 
form a truck laden with trunks rushed 
towards her; she strove to get out of the 





way, but either her dress was entangled or 


her strength gone, for she fell, and the man 
rushed rudely against her prostrate form. 

Falling, she uttered a cry of fright and 
pain, and a gentleman pacing the walk with 
an anxious air, turned quickly at the sound. 
At the first glance he stood transfixed an in- 
stant, then catching her up in his arms he 
bore her into the stat‘on with half intel- 
ligible exclamations of mingled joy and 
distress. 

A passive figure she lay, that gave no re- 
turning expression of recognition or delight, 
and the female attendant of the place 
coming to his aid, ran for a physician and 
restoratives. It was a long time before 
either was of any avail, when at last 
she b e ci the sight of her com- 

jon seemed so great a shock that she re- 
= into yrs to his great 
alarm. he e 





doctor advised 
removal to more comfortable quarters, and 
so she was borne in a close carriage to the 
best hotel the town could boast of. There 
she received such attentions that her — 
young life and returning strength struggl 
successfully against her misery, and she sat 
upright and looked with sad, hopeless eyes 
into her husband's anxious face. 

**Oh, my own darling,” he cried, in a 
voice trembling with emotion, ‘‘ how un- 
speakably glad I am to have you with me 
once again, even in this poor, shattered 


state. Oh, my love, what a miserable, tire- | 


some mistake it was that led you to my poor 
uncle's dreary house and prevented your 
hearing from me for all these wretched, 
endless days !" 

She gave a quick gasp, caught his hands 
in hers, but did not speak, except with her 
eyes, which asked with wild eagerness for 
more. 

** What!” he cried, reading their meaning, 
‘* have you suffered under seme dreadful de- 
lusion? Did you think that was our home? 
Oh, ~ love, have you doubted me, and 
does this r, white, death-like face tell 
me truly that you have felt yourself de- 
ceived and injured ?” 

She moved her lips, trying to speak, but 
no word came, 

‘*Oh, I see it all. My poor uncle's mad 
wife, of whose existence I was ignorant till 
now, the lonely place, the gloomy servants 
and the absence of letters from me, have 
crushed my bright darling. But, look up, 
love, it is all over now, and I will tell you 
how it happened, for unravelling this un- 
fortunate mystery will be like medicine to 
your mind,” 

So he began to tell her that he had found 
his uncle ill; indeed, so ill that within two 
days after his arrival he was no more. He 
had sent for him at last, he said, because it 
was a justice due him to explain that there 
was nothing between them two, but that 
the wrong and trouble that separated them 
in this world was due to others, gone long 
ago to their account with heaven. 

His uncle in a few words meant to spare 
the son the knowledge of his father's crime, 
explained that disagreeing with him about 
his sister's fortune, over which he exercised 
a guardian's right, they had come to high 


words, and Pendery] received a sudden blow | 


from Clement's father. The noise of the 
ensuing struggle brought the young wife of 
the master of the Groves to the chamber 
where it occurred, it was late at night, and 
seeing her husband lying on the floor, and a 
wild and furious man above him, she threw 
herself between them and received a blow 
on the head, which, after a long illness, de- 
prived her of reason. This was why he 
could never look on the son of his wronger, 
and yet he did all in his power when he lay 
dying to soften the confession and assure 
his newly-seen nephew of his true love. He 
had commended the poor crazed lady to his 
tenderest care, and with his last breath ut- 
tered charges concerning her comfort and 
protection. 

Then Clement, only waiting to have the 
body prepared for removal to the neighbor- 
hood of its old home, hastened to the Peaks, 
overcome with anxiety at receiving no an- 
swer to his daily letters to his wife. There 
he found them awaiting him with the stun- 
ning information that she had never been 
there. 

Almost frantic he had rushed back to the 
city, and sought the Warringtons, to find 
that she had never written a word, and they 
too were ignorant of her whereabouts. 

Driven desperate, he was part way back 
to the Peaks, when the thought of his 
uncle's house struck his mind, and he was 
just turning to go in that direction, when 
waiting for the down train he had stumbled 
on the poor flying Catharine in her agony 
and despair. 

Agony and despair suddenly transformed 
to peace and joy. As a shipwrecked soul 
first hails home and love of kindred, so she 
turned to her husband's breast gnd hid her 
unspoken suffering in tears of intense relief 
and rest. 

It was long before she could find words to 
tell him the worst of that terrible time 
Safe in the charms and delights of the beau 
tiful home he had prepared to receive her, 
surrounded by friends, and restored to 
strength and health once more, she one day 
rolled away the burden of her past fears, 
and confessed the whole story of that fright- 
ful dread when she had thought herself 
bound to a man who had already a living, 
though lunatic wife, and trembled at every 
sound and sight in the gloomy old house 
where she had been ‘a haunted bride.” 





t#~ Bo.tep.—A landlord, recently, going 
around to collect his rents, sent his servant 
ahead to prepare his tenants for the visit. 
Reaching the first house, and seeing his ser- 
vant taking a survey, apparently in a vain 
endeavor to gain admittance, he inquired, 
**What is the matter, John’ Is the door 
bolted ””’ ‘+ I don’t know, sir,” replied John; 
** but the tenant evidently has.” 
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When swallows dart from cottage eaves, 
And farmers dream of barley sheaves; 
When apples peep amid the leaves, 

And woodbines scent the way 

We love to fly from daily care, 
To breathe the country buxom air 
To = our hands and form a ring 
To laugh and sport, and dance and sing, 
| Amid the new-mown hay. 

A stranger comes with eyes of blue; 

Quoth he, “I'm Love, the youth and true; 

I wish to pass an hour with you, 
This pleasant summer day.” 
| *Come in! come in! you saucy elf! 
And who's your friend ?"—‘'Tis Friend- 
ship's self ?" 

“Come each—come both, our sports to 
share ; 

There's welcome kind, and room to spare, 
Amid the new-mown hay." 











The ring is formed; but who are these ” 
** Come, tell your errand, if you please ; 

You look so sour and ill at ease, 
You dim the face of day.” 
| “* Ambition!" ‘Jealousy !" and ‘ Strife!" 
| And *‘ Scorn!" and ‘* Weariness of Life !" 
** If such your names, we hate your kin; 
That place is full, you can't come in 

Amid the new-mown hay.” 


| Another guest comes bounding by, 
With brow unwrinkled, fair and high— 
With sun-burnt face and roguish eye, 
And asks your leave to stay. 
Quoth he, ‘‘I'm Fun, your right good 
friend.” 
**Come in! come in! with you we'll end 
And thus we frolic in a ring— 
And thus we laugh, and dance, and sing, 
Amid the new-mown hay. 


-.-e- - 
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| The Lights on Gwyneth’'s Head. 


CHAPTER I. 
A NORTHERN COAST. 


The tide was out, and the air that blew 
lover the long stretch of yellow sand was 
very fresh, and gentle too, for March, which 
month does not always come in like a lion, 
but sometimes inverses the proverb. There 
was a boat high and dry onthe beach; there 
was something that looked like fishing nets; 
and there were two or three figures dotted 
about the sands. 

All this Lucy Fernham saw from the draw 

| ing room windows of the big, irregularly-built 
| house which stood in ite own grounds, nearly 
| a quarter of a mile inland, and which be- 
| lon to Sir Trever Pole, master of the 
field pack. There were a good many 
guests assembled in that drawing-room, and 
of these Lucy knew that she was the star 
and centre. She would have told you so 
very bitterly. She remembered, only twelve 
months ago, looking out of a cottage win- 
dow on a wilder coast than this, and being 
superciliously questioned respecting the 
road by one of these ve entlemen who 
paid court to her so deferentially now. 
Neither as aqueen, did she always spare her 
subjects. 

“You must remember, my lord,” she 
would say to Lord Charles Fairstairs, ‘* just 
such a coast line as that, with the bits of 
white flecking it, down at Gwyneth's Head, 
you know, where you lost your way.” 

And my lord would fidget and stammer, 
and mutter internally ‘‘ the deuce!" and 
outwardly twist the thing into the most 
winning of compliments. For Lucy was an 
heiress. I don't think she was any happier, 
for that. Sometimes the fact seemed to 
have got into her life and poisoned it. It 
was always before her. She read it even in 
the invitation of Sir Trevor and Lady Pole, 
for had they not nson’ And was not Sir 
| Trevor notoriously half ruined by the fox- 
| hounds? She read it in the group of gen- 
| tlemen that always gathered round her; in 
the deference which poor quict Lady Pole 
showed to her; and she saw it, plainer than 
ever, in the tall figure of her uncle, Mr. 
Geoffry Fernham, as he came through the 











folding doors of the inner drawing-room, | 


smiling when he caught her eye. 

He was a wonderful old gentleman; 
straight as a dart, his hair quite white, his 
|} manners perfect, and his wealth fabulous, 
| This was the accepted version of him. No 

one knew exactly where he had originally 
sprung from, or, indeed, much about him. 
Venturous theorists affirmed that his money 
was the result of mercantile speculations ; 
others, that it had descended to him in the 
form of large estates in North America. But, 
at any rate, it doesn't so much matter where 
money comes from, if it is an existing fact ; 
/and Geoffrey Fernham's social status was 
unquestioned. He went everywhere; was 
| rather deferred to than patronized; and if, 
through age and unconfessed infirmity his 
popularity had at all threatened to decrease, 
he had recently sent it up above ite former 
level by adopting his niece, and causing it 
to be understood that she was his sole 
heiress. 

As he came through the folding doors 
this evening he saw Lucy, as usual, like a 
queen holding a little court, and rather 
tired of it, just glancing towards him as he 
made his way with his accustomed quiet 
grace to a prie-dieu near her, For this 
extraordinary old man never lounged, or if 
he did, no one ever saw him do it. 

They were talking about the Redfield 
hounds, and the next day's meet at the Cross 
Roads, which was to be the last meet of the 
season. 

* Ah!” said Mr. Fernham, ‘that's a place 
where they would have buried a suicide some 
years ago—for punishment, I suppose. It's 
odd.” 

Nobody liked the interruption, unless, 
perhaps, it was Lucy herself; but young 
Trever Pole, out of politeness, asked, 

** What is odd, Mr. Fernham *" 

‘The prejudice that existed—and atill 
exists—againat suicide Death is gene rally 
a painful word,” said Mr, Fernham, care 
le-sly, as though to him all words were 
alike; ‘* but of all deaths the one call natu 
ral must be the most terrible. In your own 
hands the work would be instantaneous, and, 
properly managed, painless; taking place at 
the very moment when life ceases to have 
anything to offer in return for the burden of 
living. There was rather a good story in 
‘ Blackwoud’ touching on this. It's a long 
time ago, and was only the story of a dream 
A very sensible dream, though. Suppose a 
man—take Sir Trevor here, for instance 
has had his day, enjoyed all his good things 
in his time, and has now only to give up to 
his son, and sink into insignificance. Well, 
instead of dragging on the shadow of a life 
that was once good, suppose he ceases to 
be. There is no necessity to use hard words. 
| He might simply cease fo be. No one need 


inquire about him. He wes; hie son is 
There is great simplicity in the theory.” 

Mr. Fernham looked up as he finished, 
saw the discomfort and perplexity on the 
faces around him, and his own lost it« 
dreamy, abstracted expression 

**But you were speaking of the meet,” 
he said. * It will be a «splendid day for it 
You can see that the sun will ret without a 
cloud, and the wind is as it should be. Lucy, 
you will ride ’"’ 

“To see them throw off,” replied Miss 
Fernham. 
| There was a chorus of exclamations at 
this from the gentlemen. 
| Mr. Fernham listened, and one white 
| hand shaded his mouth. I think that the 





| tion there, only without biterness, Bitter 
ness involves, to a certain extent, suffer. 


ing; and in Geofffy Fernham's creed it was | 


not worth while to exalt the little amuse- 
| ments of social life into channels for irrita- 
tion. 

‘Perhaps Lucy is right,” said tho old 
man, ‘She doean't care for leaping, and 
I do not. I was mad enough in my young 
days, but now—" 

** There's not likely to be a leap worth the 
name in to-morrow's run,” inte Trevor 
Pole, junior, For which ae oe quests 
| and companion courtiers could have broken 

him upon the wheel, for why not, at least, 
| make believe there were gallant things to be 
| done ? 


** Unless they take the Mallet's Collar,” 
| put in Bir Trevor. 

** That reminds me," said his son, ‘‘ I met 
Archer Denison prowling about the Mallet's 
Collar this morning. asked him here, 
sir.” 

A dead silence followed this speech. It 
was certain that Miss Fernham had looked 
up with a sudden change of countenance at 
the name young Pole uttered; but that 
might have been mere accident. Anyhow, 
there ran through the courtiers an instino- 
tive feeling of jealousy and dislike to the 
new comer, Each one of them flattered 
himself that he was getting on so well with 
the heiress, and here was, at least, a possible 
rival. Had she known him before? What 
made her turn so pale when his name was 
mentioned’ The evening had grown dull, 
and couldn't recover iteelf. Lord Charles 
was consigning Mr. Denison to a broken 
neck over the Mallet's Collar; Sir Harry 
Dedham anathematised him as a 4 
bore; and little Brandt—so called because 
he measured some six feet three—-apostro- 
phised him as a conceited jackass, 

Lord Charles Fairstairs smoked a good 
deal that night, enveloped in a wonderful 
suit of green velvet, slightly dimmed; but 
he only asked one question, viz., 

** Can he ride?” 

To which Mr. Trevor Pole, as soon as he 
understood the pronoun, replied most satis- 
factorily, 

*““Who? Archer Denison? Not he. At 
least, I should say not. He's a capital fellow, 
and ali that—but he's had a different train- 
ing from ours, He's going in foran R.A., 
you know.” 

Altogether, I would not have given much 
for Archer Denison's chance, if his day's 
enjoyment had at all depended upom the 
new acquaintances to whom he was about to 
be introduced; but it did not. Sir Trevor 
Pole, standing at the breakfast-room win- 
dow with a dog-whip in his hand the next 
morning, saw his new visitor sauntering 
about on the lawn with the two Fernhamas, 
and he threw up the window in a temper. 

** Why can't they mount?" he said to his 
son, who leaned against the window with a 
cigar in his mouth. ‘‘And why haven't 

you made the most of your chances there, 
Trevor? I can tell you I am hard enough 
pressed; and Lucy Fernham is worth win- 
ning, by all accounts, instead of leaving her 
| to those dandies, and now bringing down 
this Denison to add to the number.” 

** And cut them all out,” added young 
Pole through hia teeth. 

**T must give up the hounds,’ 
baronet. 

** I shall be sorry for that.” 

** Lucy Fernham sings with you, rides with 
you, flirta—" 

Trevor broke into a laugh, and puffed out 
a cloud of smoke. Now the baronet couldn't 
|} smoke himself, and hated tobacco, xo he 
| dew back a little, and said, peevishly, 
| * But if you addle your brains with a 

detestable narcotic the first thing in the 
morning, no wonder others get before 
you.” 

Trevor straightened himself and flung 
away his half-finished cigar 

‘*Lucy Fernham doesn't flirt, sir; that's 

a mistake. She condescends to let a fellow 
weary her. I believe Denison is an old ac- 
quaintance—knew her when she was poor, 
and that sort of thing. It doesn't matter 
whom she marrics, however, since it cer 
tainly won't be me.” 

** Yet you might have a chance if we join 
forces for Italy, which we are sure todo. I 
shall go to economize.” 
| ‘So does Mr. Fernham,' 
with a laugh. 

The baronet laughed too. 

“See that our economy isn't after his 
fashion, that's all. I can't afford it. Here 
comes Gladiator; you take care of him, Tre 
vor; he's too good for you.” 





said the 





’ 


said Trevor, 


** I'll take care,” replied Trevor, nodding | 


to the compliment. 

Once fairly on the road, Mr. Denison fell 
back from his plaee at Lucy's side, and kept 
behind. He knew that he had been a good 
rider years ago; but he knew also that Miss 
Fernham had no idea whether he was or not, 
and he watched her rather curiously. At 
first she rode on indifferently enough; but 
at a point which brought the Cross Roads« 
in sight, she just turned her head and gave 
one glance at his general appearance. 

‘I'd give something to know what she 
thinks of it,” said Mr. Denison to himaelf. 
** Not that it matters to me though.” 

And there were the hounds dotted about 
amongst the yellow gorse, and the horsemen 
lighting it up with bits of vivid searlet, 
which it is the fashion to call pink—and on 
the horizon to the rivht the long, low const 
line of dull red sand; and in front the pur 
ple moor, 

** It's worth coming to see,” said Sir Tre 
vor. ‘ Take my alvice, Miss Fernham, and 
follow the hunt. It won't take you into any 
mischief to-day 

Somebody interrupted him to ask a ques 
tion about the earthstoppers, and when he 
turned round ayain Lucy was in front with 
her uncle and Archer Denison 

* I thought Trevor said he couldn't ride, 
muttered the baronet ** He shouldn't have 
had the bay if | had known.” 

But whatever Lucy meant to do, Mr 
Denison had no intention of being in at the 
death. At the first check he found himself 
still close to the Fernhams, and looking on 
while some dozen horsemen craned their 


curl on Lucy's lip —_— have found its reflec. | 


necks over a fence in front. One by one 
they reached the weakest point, looked, and 
rode on. Mr. Denison saw Lucy watchi 
them with a gleam of expectation that faded 
into something like actual sadness as each 
ove turned away. 

“I'll do this one leap,” he thought; ‘and 
then go home." 

“Use the enaffle,” said Mr. Fernham, 
who was looking at him; ‘not the curb 
The old bay is plucky, but I've ridden 
her and know her tricks, She'll swerve 
at the whip and anawer to the «pur.” 

Archer nodded and took the leon, After 
| this the hunt saw no more of him. He turn- 
jed the plucky old bay, much against the 
equine will, and rode slowly home. He got 
his aketch-book, and wandered off along the 
| shore and over the rocks, till the sun began 

to sink, and the sound of the sea to get 
fainter an it crept away. He was thinking 
| of many things: of his profession and its 
| greatness; of the hollowness of the world 
| and the poor pitiful dreams which after all 
| only mock ur with their false coloring. And 





found himself face to face with 
ham, and stopped. 

At first they stood looking at each other 
without a word; then something came over 
Archer Denison which he could not control ; 
a sort of brief madness, it seemed to him 
afterwards, and he put out his hand and 
said softly, ** Lucy!" 

She just looked at him and sat down on a 
big boulder, covering her face. 

‘Don't, Archer! It's like the sound of 
the sea on Gwyneth's Head, Oh, how I wish 
I was back again |" 

* Back again where, Lucy ?” 

“In the dear old cottage with my aunt— 
my duenna, as — used to call her, you 
—- a boy! But I forgot,” said Lucy, 

etting up with « forlorn resumption of her 
dignity, ‘‘l am Mise Fernham, and you are 
Mr. Denison, Richard isn't himeelf any 
mare, I feel like the little girl in ‘ Punch,’ 
Archer, The world is hollow, and my doll 
stuffed with sawdust; so, if you please, I'd 
like to be a nun.” 

Archer might have laughed at the plain- 
tiveness of the r little upthroned queen, 
but he saw Mr. Fernham at a little distance; 
and #o he said, hastily, 

‘** Lucy, you called me a naughty boy just 
now. Think me a hoy, if you will; your 
brother, for instance. I want to know if 
you are awate what you are doing; if you 
understand all these devoted slaves of 
yours?" 

** T understand that they want my money,” 
said Lucy, simply. 

‘* And since they cannot all have it, may 
an old friend ask which ia the favored one?" 

Lucy was silent a little, and then she 
raid 

‘*T am very miserable, Archer." 

‘* Why?” 

** Because I have learned to doubt, If 
any one is kind to mel think at once it in 
‘money.’ It's very shocking, I know, but I 
can't help it. I cannot believe in any one, 
Now what do you think of me’ I am 
worldly, of course, and you give me up. 
This is another thing the hateful money has 
done for me." 

** Lucy,” said Archer, ‘‘ when you and I 
vyicked mosses in the Kentish woods last 
ay you were as poor as I was,” 

eli.”” 


cy Fern- 


a 


“Well. Things are changed. I do not 
give you up; it is the other way. I am 
poor, Aro you quite certain that this uni- 
versal doubt of yours would never, in any 
case, touch me *' 

The painful red came up into Lucy's face, 

“*T—I am sure of nothing, I believe. How 
can I be sure?” 

** Good-bye !" said Archer, 

“Not yey. Not in that way, Archer! 
Consider; my lesson has been *‘ Non e vero’ 
80 long, and | have learnt it ao well!" 

** Good-bye !" repeated Archer, 

** At least we are friends?” 

Archer could not answer, for Mr. Fern- 
ham had come up; and shaking off a rather 
odd, foreign-louking individual with a polite 
‘ Poste restante, Napoli, for the next fort 
night; afterwards Rome,” and spenking a 
few matter-of-fact words to the artist, he 
walked off with his nieve. 

At the drive gate he paused, 

“You have known this Mr. Denison be 
fore, Lucy ’” 
| ne 

** But then he is poor,” 

} * He is” 

| Ahalf smile on her uncle's lip checked 

| her, 

** Never mind," said Mr. Fernham. ‘ He 
is @ phaniz, no doubt. But, Lucy, I did 

}not bring you away from Gwyneth'» Head 

| to give you to a struggling artist.” 

| It was on Lucy's lips to way, I wish you 

| had left me there,” but she refrained 

* Listen to me,” proceeded Mr, Fernham, 
|** I have put you in a position to choose for 
yourself, Choowe well, if possible; at any 
rate choose. I want to see you married be 

| fore ]—~<die,"’ 

| The word came with difflenlty; it was 
| hateful to him; it embodied the sublime 
| climax of that suffering from which all his 
life he had sought to escape 

** However,’ he finished, *‘ we will talk 
no more of it now, See, there are the 
lights apringing up. Let us go in.” 

Archer Denison, glancing towards Lucy 
that night, went off into a fit of abstract 
contemplation of the girl who had vat on a 
big boulder, only a few hours ago, and 
covered her face It waa altogether dif 

| ferent now » she was holding her court; far 

away above him; bestowing her favors with 
tolerable equality upon Lord Charle a, Sir 
Harry, and Colonel Brandt; Trevor Pole 
looking darkly on. For Mr. Denison she 
had not a word; and he could not know 
that she would yo to her room with a@ sore 
heart when it was all over, to look oat to 
wards the sea creeping back again, and « ry 
for the days that were dead 














CHAPTER " 


nY LAGO DAGNANO 


* Let ue vo into the country somewhere 
uncle Thin im too like the Ladu Milk 
only for the flowers 

Mr Fernham had taken rooms on a breezy 
primo piano, professing always to econo 
mize, and keeping the joke up with im 
mense enjoyment He hades erted the un 
travelled Koglish girl among the lions with 


j 


praiseworthy industry; amply repaid, as he 


told her, by the mghtof her fre#hy enjoy 
ment They had been through Castella 
mare to Sorrento and dome Taaso’s 
house; they had walked the paved streets 
of Pompei, heard all about the skeleton of 


the priest before his altar, with the sacrifi 
cial knife stall in the bony flaogers-—seen the 
fountains in mosaic; the temples and the 
great amphitheatre, which young Trevor 
Pole said made him wonder if his horse 


5. 


Gladiator was being properly attended to. 
They had submitted to be half choked with 
sulphurous clouds at the top of Vesuvius, 
am hal inapected the ‘ Devil's kitchen.” 
For iucy's sake Mr. Fernham had even 
mounted again the hundreds of steps to Mt 
Elmo and San Martino—and now he was 
riding, rather wearily, if the truth must be 
told, Ccide her in the Villa Reale, watch- 





turning suddenly round a a> rock he | 
” 








ing the carriages creep on, three abreast, 
and the exagyerated “swelldom” of the 
exquisites who rode ata snail's pace beside 
them. And with the Fernhams there was 
the Redfield party over again; the ish 
milord Charles, the little soldier, tho 
baronet. No one knew why they had all 
fancied Naples at this peculiar time; each 
of them agreed that it was ‘ odd,” and 
each of them sneered at the others for per- 
severing idiots who had no chance. 

“TU tell you where we'll go,” said Mr. 
Fernham, suddenly. *‘ Lucy, wo'll drive to- 
morrow to." 

Lucy, bringing her sunny head so close 
that it almost touched his white one, whis- 
ay “Hash! 1 don't want these men. 

fe'll go alone ; you and I." 

And they went alone, al the coast to 
Baim, Possuoli, and the amok Solfatara ; 
till Mr. Fernham, suddenly patel bis hand 
into his breast-pocket, sald, * dear, I 
forgot; here is a letter for you ou shall 
real it here, by the littl Lake d'Agnano— 
it's pretty, is it not !—and I'l go away whi 
you enjoy it. I wanted to see this 
ae eee) Lo eg qnen ae tom,” be . 
looking at her with an mixture of melan- 
choly and jest’ ‘Lucy, I have hated suf- 
fering all my life, but I did not suffer here, 
onoe, and up there amongst the trees there 
is a memento of it." 

At another time Lucy might have ed 
herself a little over this speech ; but she held 
her lotter in her hand, and knew that the 
writing was Archer Denison's, While she 
read it; while two tears ered in her 
eyes, but never fell; while the beautiful 
little lake waa blurred, and ita emerald set- 
ting a dismal mass, Lucy went back a year 
of life, blotting out the interval with 
that passionate despair which is so vain and 
so intolerable, Archer had sent her a 
few foolish ve but they sounded to her 
like a farewell for ever. Moreover they 
came from Gwyneth's Head; and she knew 
that he must have seen the letter which she 
had written to her aunt in the first flush of 
her pleasure in the scones which already 
wore nning to weary her. A that 
he should have seen this; angr with him, 
with herself, with everybody, read the 
lines again, thinking that she would tear 
them up into small bits and fling them into 
the lake : 


** So orange and myrtle are fair for you, 
And your northern eye can gare 

On a wave half dark with shimmering blue, 
Half steeped in a golden haze. 

And your cup ia filled to the brim, you ray, 
Filled with life's sweetest wine; 

Thus I take from your hand, so far away, 
A sting you cannot divine, 

For your sun-lit wave creeps chilly and slow 
To break on a northern shore; 

I would it had parted us long ago 
For ever and evermore. 


‘Your dreams are amongst the clustering 
vine 

That fringes some southern bay; 

Shall I tell you now what I see in mine 
As I read your words to-day ? 

The shadows that fall from a feathery tree, 
On a Kentish lawn to play 

That are touching your cheek so tenderly 
With the softest kiss of May. 

But when I see it, dull grows my pen, 
And weary my heart, and sore ; 

And I wish the wave had parted us then 
For ever and evermore, 


“ Your hair is touched with the glimmering 


gold 

As the shadows come and go; 

Like memory's light on a story told 
In the twilight, long ago. 

From the dear, dear life that was alla dream, 
I turn to your words again ; 

And my heart, where sweet lay the golden 

gleam, 

Grows chill with a sudden pain. 

For the wave is between ux now, you say, 
Since the fair May dream in o'er; 

I would it had swept us apart that day 
For ever and evermore." 


‘Well, Lucy, you have been long enough 
over it. I hope it's a proposal.” 

Lucy folded her paper with wonderful 
calmness, considering that a moment before 
she had meant to tear it up and throw it 
into the lake 

** No, uncle.” 

A shasiow passed over Geoffry Fernham's 
face. There were few of his acquaintances 
and enviers who would not have started 
back aghast from the thoughts and specula 
tions which had occupied him during that 


|eolitary atroll, It was not hia habit, how 


ever, to indulge in unpleasant reflections, 
a0 he shook them off and said, good humor 
edly, ‘Lacy, | wish you would make up 
your mind, Here are four suitors at your 
feet; honorable, true men, holding good po 
sitions, They may not be very clever, but 
what of that’ They are average. I was 
considered above that, and what has my 
cleverness d me for me ’ I shall vo out of 
the world without the regret of @ single 
soul, Mind, fam not mourning over this 
My object has been to enjoy to the very full 
all that life could offer and I have done «o 
The question is not concerning me, how 
ever, but you These gentlemen are all in 
love with you, Lucy.’ 

“With your heiress, sir,” said Lucy, i: 
voluntanly 

Mr. Fernham «miled—a very odd «mile 


that somehow seemed to give a ghastly look 
to hix face 

At any rate they are my friend They 
ire going on with me to Rome I should 


like you to be civil to them 
** | will be civil to them 


‘| wish you would like Lord Charles 
He's a very pou! sort of fellow. Try, Lacy 
Hitherto, you have done nothing but queen 


it, bat that eannet go on I have motives 


for wishing to s+ you ettied Give Lord 


Charles a chance my dear 

Lucy dad not anewer but she crushed 
Archer Denison’s envelope inte her pocket 
rather savagely Yea, she would be civil to 
her uncle’« friends, After all, he had some 
right to complain of her She would forget 
all abeut her past life and the little cottage 
at Gwyneth a He md; and aw to Archer, it was 
worse than childish to wear a sore heart for 
aman who openly declared that he wished 


they had never met 

so Lucy tutored herself into subjection 
and tried to like Lord Charles. He was 
good-natured and attentive; she could not 
help seeing that her will was law to him. 
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Bhe wanted to get to Rome in time for the 
Faster ‘ he this for 
her He even went with ber to hear the 
music in the Sistine Chapel, and the firet 
Miecrere in St. Peter's, though he hated 
music, and couldn't see the use of being 
made miserable by such melancholy sounds ; 
and on Kaster-Day he, constitutionally an 
indolent man, submitted to stand from eight 
o'clock Ull twelve in Bt. Peter's, to hear the 
Pope celebrate High Mass, Lucy might have 
ecen the hopeless weariness in bis face if she 
had thought of him, but she did not From 
the blast of silver clarions which heralded 
the Pope's entrance, to the —— when 
the papal ep drew up in the Piazea out 

side, under the sale from which the 
benediction was to be pronounced, she for 
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man's life—that’s mine, you know 
you cannot doubt me now; there's nothing 
to doubt aboat: no motive but the old one 
I'm not so 

hope. What 


and desolation there came up in Lucy's 
beart the thought that surely Archer Deni- 
aon would write or come to ber before she 
left Rome 

But Archer was at the Cafe Greoo, ab- 
sorbed in his studies; and if fragments of 
the nine days’ wonder reached him, he 
canght no names and took no notice, When 
he did bear what had happened, it was too 
late | amongst the pomps and vanities ’” 


you say’ 


apectac les round the door 
** Yea,” replied Mr. Denison 





* And she is not go'ng to be a governess 


But | 


poor, Lacy, and am rich in | and that she was determined to «ave his life. 


** Well, have you settled it!" inquired the | nized over ber and abused her so much that 


The girl now contrived, in broken Eng- 
lish, to make the understand b 
signs that she was the daughter of a chief, 


She went on to state that her father tyran- 


she was anxious to leave him; that if the 
captain was willing to take her with bim and 
make ber bis wife, she would show him the | 
way to a French vessel, lying off the coast 





CHAPTER III 
WHERE THE WAVE BREAKS WILDEST 
Om Gwyneth's Head, cold, desolate and 
beautifal; a dark mass with a granite face 
on ite summit; the lines sharp cnt; the 
stone lips compressed with a sort of «train 
upon them, the whole face bent forward in 





got all about ber companions. 

As for my lord, he never spoke to her; the 
dead silence of so dense a throng had some 
thing awful about it to him; and when the 
cannon sounded from the Castle of Bt An 

lo, and the seventy or eighty thousand | 

necling figures rose up after the Pope's 
blessing, he, stolid Englishman as he was, 
almost joined in the huzzas that followed, | 
so great was his relief that the thing was | 
over It was at this moment that Lucy 
starting from him, uttered a eudden cry, 

* Archer, Archer lI am eo glad '” ) 

Bhe checked herself at once, but Lord | 
Charles bad heard; had recognized that 


‘anob” of an argist, and ween his face light 
| 


up 

me Are you gind *" said Archer 
then Its a strange pine «© to meet in, ie it 
not" 

He wae holding ber hand «till, and Lucy 
hardly knowing what to do, turned with a 
slight gestare of introduction to Lord Charles 

** How de do, Mr — ah— Densil ¥" said his 
lordship. “Impressive sight, To suppose 
Can't say IT care very much for it, myself 
Btage trickery, rather.” 

‘You will eall, Archer,” broke in Lucy, 
hastily, ‘‘ We are on the Piazra di Spagna, 
and 

“Thank you, but I'm afraid I must be a | 
very unsocial animal just now Tam going | 
to shut myself up and work hard: harde r| 
than euch happy fellows as you, my lord, | 
know anything about.” 

Lucy swallowed the little sting of pain, 
anger, and self-contempt, as best rhe could 

Well.” she said, indifferently, ‘I dare | 
say you are right) Good-bye.” 

Good hye 1. 

My lord, walking sulkily by Lucy's side, 
made a solemn resolution that before the | 
day was over he would have his anawer, let | 
it he what it might Months afterwards he | 
used to reflect what a lucky chance it was 
for him that Miss Fernham turned restive 
on the score of propriety, and insisted on | 
dragging poor meek Lady Pole with her to 
the evening lamination of Bt) Peter's 

Mr. Pernham had been out all day, no one 
knew where He came in before they 
siarte |, and went otraight up to his niece, 
drawing he ro cote conte riddle 

Settle it with my lord te night, Lucy” 
such a strange tone that she 


‘Roam I 


| 


| 


Ile spoke in 


looked ap oat him and etarted at the dead 
whi tense of his face 
You are ill," ehe wail 1 will not ¢ 
it 
Iie la 
1 ucver wae ill in my life Don't vou 


take fanet Lucy burt gre amd come back 
to me that is, come hack tot ight Lads 
Charles t 

But Lucy was both tired and excited, and 
in no mood to take any notice of my lord's 
efforts to draw her into a confidential dia 
There was, or she thought there 


tatre elect 


was, something oppressive in the air; and 


rhe will newer again think of that broad 


temple of fire against the starlesas «hy with 
out the «lure r of a nameless terror creep 
ver het She was haunted all the time 
hw the ‘ranee w te face that had looked 
what her and laughed, and she was glad 
when ! ‘ y i ‘ ‘ fe nel to lett 4 tired! 
and they turned homeward 
! y n know what ehe w fra 
‘ ‘ aft ' Whe in } " i 
Lady 1 wml ween her walk 
away with my ] he stopped a moment 
t i itie n int bentit of her heart 
ltoe tell herself that it was the heat, a 
the fat i, at the excitement of the day 
The } went into her own room to take 
off her bonnet and from thence to the 
draw t t No one was there A «mal 
pan of coals smouldered on a tripod on one 
ta for Mr Pernham was chilly in spite 
ft warm weather A taper «t burnt 
ur ‘) aller tatsle and there wae a «mell 
of sealing was in the room Going up to 
this latter tavle she eaw a neat] of pa 
pers tied terether and labelled ani! 
them a note addressed to hereelt i} 
un ha 
Still hehting off that strange terror of 
knew not what, Lucy broke this oper 
ra t 
My Dean Lievy—I have been a ex 
t man all my life When I took vou 
! ’ ' int | promised to leave vou all 
1 tia so ldo. and it is nothing 
There is only enough to pay my del 
I have ha ney, and have tisedit- te put 
chase «1 v ~l thing which the wor 
1 saw you when vy poy ! 
wae a failing sil TD achopte \ 1“ 
t | e is. for three rea ! 
‘ ‘ te ‘ in ta x ‘ ‘ 
mh make a t { 
! | i ive r i ‘ 
\ rF tauit, net \ ? 
y 1 the it w ‘ 
but ities I hea uM 
it w | 1 ‘ 
; " “ hia 
i ‘ ’ ner j i 
Iw if 4 ve Dee en 
‘ ! ( harle an w 
fully ver, L cannot belp i I 
have st ) And in tha 
Case go tl * ‘ 1 her's sueter: vou 
are bo worse off than the girl whom It k 
away and to whom | have given at least one 
brilliant vear in her lif Good-bye 1 am 
ut t wk myself into my room You 
wed take no steps. IT have borne about 


vith me for years the means of a death 
«ven luxurious 

‘Your uncle, now—when you read this, 
1 one 


In the morning all Rome was talking 
about the Piagea di Spagna, and the Engli«: 
milord who was rch and yet not neh; who 
had destroyed himself Andina fortnight» 
time, before Lucy had recovered from th« 
shock of the most terrible thing that had 
ever happened to her, there lay on her table 
three of the thinnest posible bite of paste 
board, with “PP. ¢ scrawled at the bot- 
tom of each Out of the four faithful aud 
devoted knighta, only Trevor Pole had asked 
permis-ion to see ies, and offer ber his! 
clumsy sympathy and his good-bye in per- 


ati cerla 


painless 


| erowd had gathered 


an attitude of watching. And the autumn 
wind was freshening; the waves lashing 
themeelver up before it, dull yellow on the 
coast, green and olive green farther out 
Many a beat had been stove in; many a 
fisherman had gune to his long home here 
under the calm face that never changed and 
never rested from ite watching The old 
poople who had lived in the little town be 
fore it grew into the quiet, aristocratic 


| watering place, told the story of the granite 


face with unquestioning faith It was 
Gwyneth, a fisherman's wife, who had gone 
out to wateh through the «tornmy night for 
her husband's boat, end had never come 
back again, but wateled there for ever, 
turned to stone by the sight of the broken 
boat on the rocks below 

In these later days a little lantern shaped 
turret etowl on Gwyneth's Head: and when 
the warning lights shone out at night, the 
lowest of them just touched the atone face 
here and there, like the white lights of a 
painter 

They were lighted now, though it was 
daylight and they could do but little good 
And below the rock, close to the pier, a 
a silent crowd, almost 
immovable, except for the glasses that were 
parsed from hand to hand and the occasional 
half smothered exclamation. This crowd 
was watching the steamer from L———; 
and apart from it, ona seat sheltered a little 
by the cliff, there were two ladios watching 
also «=6The vessel had been at first only a 
dark speck upon the waves, but she was 
fighting her way nearer, The men on the 
pier saul that she was nearer, certainly; 
that there was a chance for her If she 
could only make out the lights on Gwyneth's 
Head and keep clear of the rocks, there was 
achance for her; but how she rolled and 
pitched! and what madness to start in the 
teeth of such foul weather sions! 

“To am glad there's no one belonging to 
me in that vessel,” «aid the elder of the two 
ladies on the seat) “ Have you had enough 
of it, Lucey 7" 


Lucy Vernham turned her eyes for one | 


moment from the sea like sume one in a 


dream 
‘Do you want to vo home, Aunt Rachel?” 
* Why,’ ikl the old lady, dryly, ‘' it's 


not the very gentlest breeze m the world, 
my dear” 
At this juneture some me offered Lucy a 


ines, which she took cogerly 


There seoms to be a good many on 
hoard,” said the owner of this, stoadving it 
for her ‘One may almost distinguish 
face 

So one bins Luey, giving back the class, 


quietly, 

“There is some one belonging to you 
there Let us stay, Aunt Rachel 

The old lady looked at her niece and re 
frained from questioning Luey was odd 
the result probably of that shock in Italy 
from which «he had newer recovered 


anid te her companion, 


\ for Tues when the lass Wa one 
more offered to her she did not even see 
She saw nothing outwardly bautethe wave 
that le “ye up oon lead, and 
pray inte the boli ealdron 


Gwyneth'’s 
fell look ot 
beneath and mixed wy with this, like a 


conf lL lresmm, there come the May day in 
Kent. the necting on the mee at Redfield 
wher he nt him away the vast kneeling 
crowd 1 the poagra onteide of St. Peter 
aida te haired old man ina baloony ut 
tering the Laster benedtetion If she eould 
but have } lens small part of her life 
back await i now if was foo late he 
\ ever) wo how trne she had been in 
realitw te ber « faith in Nim: and here, 
ur rnes t! hebts on Gwuyneth's Head, 
‘ t le t ‘ f all’ ; 
Luev, wake up! There's no danger 

' “ 

A grea hout 4 up from the hitherte 
aiient crowd there Was & sSwWaVving to and 


fro towards the wooden steps of the landing 
stage aA poloeman or two to heep off the 


press ind a few moments after that. a 
\ ‘ e Yad 0 t never to hear again 
wa proeak to her, and a hand whee 
ch semeheow brought back the Kentish 
aw “ h ! 9 her own 
Phey did mot talk mueh The wind 
hov fter them, and the rear and slush 
of the matoeaon the shingle would bawe 
i ned any vo.ce of ordinary piteh, But 
Aunt Rachel was a discreet old lady: once 
with the famihar reom at th little eet 
turned te Archer Denison, puttiy 
‘amd looking him ower as if 
! al} na thatural curtositv, a ead 
‘ | n hunt ey where 
way What mi} 1 ’ 
\ if ti I's! nv 
! ‘ i! wt her a! 
! } t ed with GQwy 
run { ‘ iT 
! il ! t e. - know 
} hat a taste of t int 
Pat there 1) iw 1 ‘ 1 
wn ear rea 
Aret Ih at silent f te 
him r A the lwhts w choh ! ] 
how t) t nld reach 
“aed iw gave me an h wel 
eome t ‘ Vou oidt t . | was 
in the boat, I 
Palidn't t k al tit I knew, ie 
one pave me a * and I w you,” 
Were \ {r ‘ ! , 
She he ate ‘ t and = t} | 
‘N 


I don't beheve von: Lwon't, You know 
why I didn’t come to you in Rome You 
got my letter last week 

* Yea, I had your letter.” 

‘““What is all this about rovernesaing ? 
You used to be happy enough with Aunt 
Rachel’ 

‘That is no reason why I should be a 
burthen upon ber. I am older now, and I 
am abie—" 

Yes, a valiant woman. Will you come 
and be a burthen upon me, Lucy *” 

Lucey answered, readily enough, ** No, I 
will not.” 

jut he only laughe dd 

“lam not afraid of you now You were 
almost my promised wife before they made 


“No; she is going to marry a man of | on the other «ide of the Straits. 


genius; to be great sometime. And we are 
not going to travel about any more just now. 
| When we go to Italy next you shall go with 


us, Aunt Rachel; but for the present—this | 


| ix a very aristocratic place, you know, in the 


| season—.we shall be content to settle down | 


| under Gwyneth's warning lights.” 
- > 


Saved by a Walrus. 


Captain Graves, of the whaleship Junior, 
was a young man without caution. In the 
year 1500 he remained so long in the Arctic 
(icean that some of the men who had shipped 
for the voyage, and al! those who had «hipped 
for the cruise, grumbled, and threatened to 
knock off duty 

The latter party—a rough set of beach- 
combers— had put down their names on the 
book for only six months’ service in the 


| Junior, whereas more than seven months | 


had now passed since their agreement 
The captain endeavored to appease them 
| by «tating that he would pay them double 
wages forthe extia time, but finding that 
| this did not have the desired effect, he be 
I‘ ame furiously angry 
One morning, perceiving that they did not 
jump with alacrity to obey an order, he call 
ed tor his pistols. Armed with these, he 
| rushed among the discontented men, threat 
| ening to shoot the first who should refuse to 


| hard as one can 


dropped from his grasp 
Ile turned, however, ax the weapons ex- 


straight at the whole gang of beach-combers. 
Ilis courage saved his life. The mutinous 
crew, respecting him for his bravery, con- 
tented themselves with throwing him down 
and tying his hands behind his back. 
Meanwhile the officers stood looking on, 
not one of them offering to interfere. To 
tell the plain truth, these men were as 
anxious for the captain to put about, and 
were quite as discontented as the rebels. 
They made no objection when the beach- 
combers conveyed their prisoner below, and 
proclaimed the first mate—a man who, for 
| many days, had endeavored to persuade the 
} captain to leave the Arctic—commander of 
| the craft 
The mate at once crowded canvas on the 
ship, to take advantage of a wind blowing 
| directly toward the Straits 
The crew obeyed every order promptly, 

and in the course of a few weeks the snow- 


| 


covered shores on each side of the narrow | 


passage were sighted. Ax the ship drew 
nearer, however, the joy which had lighted 
every face pave way toa gloomy feeling al 
most akin to de pair; for it was now discover- 
ed that the Straits were completely blocked 
jup by the ice 
| ‘The mate kept the vessel off and on for 
‘several days, hoping that some passage might 
be afforded him by the loosening of the 
erystal masses; but he was disappointed, In 
fact, the ice became more closely packed 
every day, and the crew felt obliged to 
make up their minds to pass the winter in 
the Aretic 

The provisions having run short, and 
curvy having already appeared among them 
a gloomy future seemed in store for them 
To add to their sntfering from the increasing 
cold and from hunger, their vessel was 
truck by a huge block of ice, and they were 
obliged to keep the pumps going night and 
day to prevent the ship from sinking 

Aline t worn down with fatigue, they were 
evening to purop the ship 
the vy were 


endeavoring on 
and + pup the ke ak, whe n 
| vre than a hundred dusky na 
tives, eladius Kins, and led by a ch ef of 
imtic statue Before the crew could sus 
peet their d the savages mace a furio 
ittack with their spears and clubs upon all 
hands, slaurhtered more than a dozen, took 
and then pro eoded to 
plunder the slip. The captain, fastened up 
in the run, pucased what was going on He 
could hear the splashing of the dead bodies, 
as they were thrown into the sea, and the 
expostulating voices of the survivors as they 
were thrust like dogs into the canoes along 
side, Then followed the sound of bales, 
boxes and barrels—being rapidly hauled up 
from the held—together with that of the 
natives’ teeth, crunching through hard sea 
| biscuits and beef bones, The wild robbers 
| were evidently making short work of the 
canty stock of provisions remaining in the 
vessel 
As already mentioned, Captain Graves was 


arded bys 


the rest prisoners, 


binan without eantion. He decided quickly 
and alw ive Ww thout retlection Now he 
‘ atonce, to prevent their plundering 
woah l r one of the matches h 
carrie i his poeket, he crawled along 
istance and set fire to a large bunch of 
huminoe rover, Asmight bet ned, 
vas in tlames, and the eapt 
Me hea Yooated with smok I 
hy ’ howewer, he contrive 
much trouble, to dash wpe n the h 1 above 
! h } i r he enter i 
mo ' ence made his way to of the 
othe v through which he crawled, 
aropp inte eof the native s ca h 
neath | The owner of the litt ve l 
ente it at the same moment, and a de 
perate strugrle took place bet wee the two 
men bhe young captain, Weakened by oon 
fivement, Was soon overpowered; and his 
Poungre versary, having tied his hands ar 
feet, carried Lim ashore in triumph. He was 


thrust into a smmall anderground habitation 
where he was left untal morning, when the 
native returned with several companions, 
armed with fish-bone spears, and a few sharp 
hatehets procured from theship. They evi 
dently intended to « hep the captain to pieces; 
in fact, one of them had already seized him 
by the hair of the head to commence the 
| bloody business, when a low grunt of disap 
proval was heard, and in rushed a young wo- 
man of seventeen 
| She was by no means a beauty. Her form 
was short and squot, her cheeks of huge di- 
| mensions, her skin tawny, and her nose and 
ears ornamented with great fish-bone rings, 
| Nevertheless she had @ soft heart, and at 
| once threw herself between the captain and 
the would-be murderer. 

After a while her shrill cries seemed to 
| produce the intended effect upon her savage 
teen They thrust their hatchets into 
their belts, and at once walked out of the 


son. And day after day in sore bitterness | an heiress of you, and nearly spoilt a good habitation. 


‘pull his poand,” which means to pull as | 
| 


A man behind the captain now struck him | 
such a blow upon the wrists that both pistols | guessing their intention, leaped into a seal- | 


| Again the captain's want of caution and 
| suavity made serious trouble for him. He 
| frankly acknowledged t > the 
| wonld sooner die than marry her. 


| to death, 
| The captain hurried from her presence; 
| but he had not proceeded a mile, when he 
| fell in with a party of Esquimaux 


had attacked the ship. 
| tation, and finally gave the captain to under- 


| stand that they would convey him to the 


| coast on the other side of the Straits, and 
condnet him to the French whaling vessel, 


| provided he would persuade the captain of 


| that craft to give them some cloth, 

With his usual frankness, Graves stated 
| that he did not know whether the French- 
man would consent or not; he did not thin! 
he would, as whalers do not generally have 
much cloth to spare, 

Perhaps the Exquimanx did not fully com 
prehend him; certain it is that they con- 
ducted him to the coast, fed him sumptu- 
}ously on seal and walrus flesh, and were 
| about conveying him to the whaler—distant 

a couple of leagues—when a party of the 
| savages who had attacked the Juniors ap- 
perred and demanded the prisoner 

The cowardly Esquimaux were on the 
point of surrendering him, when Graves, 


| skin boat lying near the beach, and com- 


Fury flashed from her eyes; she cut the 
| cords that bound him and bade him go his 
|} own way, declaring that she knew he would 
| lene himself arnong the ice hills and be frozen 


There 
| belonged to a different tribe from those who 
They held a consul- 
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THE LADY'S FRIEND. 


Splendid Inducements for 1868. 





The proprietors of this “Queen of the Monthlies™ 
apnounce the following novelets for this year :— 


A DEAD MAN'S RULE. By Elizabeth Prescott, 


| author of “How a Woman had Her Way,” &c. 


irl that while | 
very grateful to her for saving his life, he 


| 


j 


| will illustrate each number 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


THE DEBARRY FORTUNE. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of * In Trust,” * Stephen Dane,” &c. 

FLEEING FROM FATE By Louise Chandler 
Moulton, authorc’ *Juano Clifford,” &c. 

There will be, ccompanied by numerous short 
ftories, poems, &> »y Florence Percy, Harrict Pree- 
cott Spofford, Mu.L onisc Chandler Moulton, Mire 
Amanda M. Doug aa, Mies V. F. Townsend, August 
Bell, Mre. Hoemer, Frances Lee, &c., &c. 

The Lady's Friend is edited by Mra. HENRY 
PETERSON, and nothing bat what is of a refined 
and elevating character is allowed entrance into ite 
pages. 


The Fashions, Fancy Werk, Ac. 


A Splendid double page finely colored Fashion 
Plate, engraved on steel, in the Onest style of art, 
Also other engravings, 
illustrating the latest patterns of Dresses, Cloaks, 
Bonnets, Ilead-dresses, Fancy Work, Embroidery, &c. 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


The beautifal etec) engravings which adorn The 
Lady’* Fricnd are, we tulnk, unequalled, 


TERMS: $2.50 A YEAR. 


‘ “ar . ’ ‘rr Y 
SPLENDID PREMIUM OFFERS 

We offer for THE LADY'S FRIEND precisely 
the same premiums (in ali respects) as are offered for 
THE POST. The liste can be made up either of the 
Magazine, or of the Magazine and Paper conjointly, 
as may be desired. 

The Terme for Clade of THE LADY'S FRIEND 
are altro preeisely the same as for TUE POST—and 


menced paddling off with all his might. His | the Clubs also cam be made up for both Magazine 
ploded, and, picking up a handspike, dashed | enemies, springing into another boat, started | and Paper conjointly if desired. 


in pursuit and rapidly gained upon him. As 
| the boats flew, the evil-eyed walrnsses, with 
| their long tusks depending from their jaws, 
| came up on all sides of them, In their 
| fright, some of these creatures, swimming 
|in zigzag directions, would strike against 
| the light vessel before going down. The 
| sight of them, and a seal-skin line attached 
| toa harpoon in the bow of the boat, sug 
| gested a happy thought to Captain Graves, 
| when his pursuers were within a few fathoms 

of him, This was to fasten to one of the 

walrusses, which he knew would then tow 
| him with such rapidity that he would soon 
| distance his enemies, 


A huge walrus came up right ahead of his | 


boat; so, steadying himself, he at once 
drove the harpoon into the creature's body. 
| The animal sounded, and away went the 
| seal-skin boat with lightning-like rapidity ! 
| The pursuing natives yelled with batlled 
rage, for, the other walrusses swimming 
| away from them in their fright, the savayes 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


7 The contents of The Lady's Friend and of 
The Port will alwaye be entirely different. 
$2 Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 15 cte, 
Addroes 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


———— 


LONG AGO. 


One summer eve, long, long ago, 
We two were walking hand in hand, 
Where sc*t waves wandered to and fro, 
Lapping the pearly, glittering sand. 
Behind us lay green meadows, starred 
With clover bloom, far down the lea, 
Before us, flushed and emerald-barred, 
The restless, panting, white-haired sea, 


| What wonder when love's witchery came, 


| could not imitate the example of the fugi- | 


tive 
The course taken by the animal to which 


Graves was fastened, was at right angles | 


with the ship. He was finally seen by that 
vessel's lookouts, and a boat was lowered to 
pick him up. When he was taken aboard, 
his enemies were several miles astern, and the 
careass of the harpooned walrus was float 
ing shoreward, 


The captain was kindly treated, and | 


eventually arrived home, Not one of bis 


unfortunate crew—the men of the ill-fated 


Jur wr could ev vr le di c rvered, 
Words ond Their twses, 

Marry There has been not a little dis 
enssion as to the use of this word, chiefly in 
regard to public announcements of mar- 
riage. The usual mode of making the an 
nouncement i Married, John Smith to 
Mary Jone : Som peop! b ine dissati fied 


with this fori, of late years we have seen 
in Certain quarters— Married, John Smith 
ricth M wy Jones, and in others—John Smith 

d Mary Jones. IT have no hesitation in 
wing that all of these forms are incorrect 
We know, indee?, what is meant by one of 
them; bat the same is true of hundreds and 


thousands of erroneous uses of languages 


Properly speaking, a man is not married to 
a Woman, or married with her; nora man 
nd a Woman married with each other, The 
woman is married to the man, It is her 
name that is lost in his, not his in hers; she 


becomes a member of his family, not he of 
hers; it is her life that is merged, or sup 

posed to be merged, in his, not his in hers; 
she follows his fortunes, and takes his sta- 
tion, not he hers. And thus, manifestly, 
she has been attached to him by a legal 
bond, not he to her; except, indeed, as all 
uftachment is necessarily mutual. But, 
nevertheless, we do not speak of tying a 
ship to a boat, but a boat toaship. And as 
lor yr, at larger, the 
stronger, the more individually important, 
as Tomy as woman generally lives in her bu 

_ and bears his name— still more 


least, as man is the 





Liche not bear his name—it is the wo 
n who is married to the mar in speak 
r of the ceremony it is proper to say that 
he urried hy rif 4 ul 
t t she ma ‘ 1, but that s} \ 
marr him; a the proper n 
farried, Mary ) 
! Sm rhe ety ev of t v ! 
i ‘ ‘ r ly \ the car li } 
tw! t @xy To mar t 
tol riven, to a husband, wri 
tiniy Mire It is «of the for 
going article to remark upon th mmon 
beurd use of these two words, as if they to 
rether were the name of one thing—a wif 
They ure frequentls printed witha hyphen 
a compound word ; and there is your mar 


who thinks it at once tender, respectful, 
bibheal, and humorous to speak of his wife 
as his help-meet, Aud this mercly because 
is we are told that man was given 
in woman a help who was meet, fit, suitable 
for him. ‘1 will make him an help meet 
for him ;" not ** 1] will make a helpmeet for 
him.’ Our biblical friend might as well call 
his ** partner” his help-fit, or help-proper 
That this protest is not superfluous, even as 
regards people of education, may be seen by 
the following sentence in a work—and one 
of ability, too—on the English language 

‘*Heaven gave Eve, as a help-meet, to 
Adam." Here the hyphen and the change 
of the preposition from fer to fo, leave no 
doubt as to the nature of the blunder, which 
is lamentable and laughable. And yet Mat- 
thew Harrison, the author of the work in 
which it appears, is not only a clergyman of 
the Church of England, but Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. —Galary 


in Gene 





¢#~ Half a cranberry ona corn will kill it. 


And touched with fire our glowing lips, 
E’en as the ruby sunset’s flame 
Lit up the far-off gliding ships— 
That we should clasp our golden dreain, 
And think it must for ever last— 
How could we know ‘twas but a gleam 
Of silvery pinions ilitting past ¢ 


Middle-Class Living in Dnginand,. 

** An Old Married Man” writes to the Lon- 
don Telegraph :— 

‘*Well educated, and brought up as a 
gentleman, I married, early in life (twenty- 
one,) a young lady I had known several 
years, my equal in every respect, and as far 
as we could then judge there was a fair 
chance of our being happy. That we have 
not been so, we both ayree, after thirty 
years’ experience, is no fault of ours, but 
the want of means. My income has varied, 
sometimes being £200 and sometimes £300 
perannum., But in consequence of having 
a family, it has always been genteel poverty 

astate of existence requiring much phi- 
losophy to bear without a murmur. 

**At first the question, I believe, was 
whether it is advisable for a person moving 
in respectable society to marry a lady of bis 
own stamp, their incomes being together 
about £150 per annum, As to what two 
persons with what they deem to be neces- 
sary for their comfort, are able to live on, is 
purely a matter of calculation; but my ex- 
perience of married life brings me to the de- 
cided conclusion that for two persons to en- 
deavor to live ‘ respectably’ on £150 per an- 
num is impossible in London, I will not 
take up your room with my calculations, 
but food and rent, etc., absorb that sum, 
and although a ‘happy pair’ may forego 
every luxury and do without amusements 
that cost money, still in time clothes have 
to be replaced, and if a family comes, ex- 
penses increase wonderfully. My wife has 
aided me in every way she could by econo- 
nizing, and with my daughters doing such 
fancy work as they could obtain. I have no 
expensive habits; I never smoke, do not 
wear kid gloves, and seldom ride, 

**We keep no company, and never have 
wine, and yet we find it slmost impossible to 
provide everything necessary for a family to 
live respectably on £200 0r £300 per annum ; 


naw never any extrael linary expense oc 


curs, such as ill s or death, the expense 
I us to creat inconvenience. Iam a clerk, 
ar e than once have been out of em 
p t: immediatlely great troubles have 
em ued. Stil! I consider marriage a natural 
obligation, and if disereet!y entered into it 
leads to much happiness; but when the in- 
come is small, both parties must make up 
the minds t fall seve ral ste ps in soci il pe 

sition: and whether voung ladies and young 
men of the present day have fortitude 


« nough to bear t' privation of the Inxuries 
and expensive habits which they have hith- 
erto enjoyed whilst the one has been ex- 
pending the whole of his income on himself 
and the other has been provided for by her 
parents, I am not disposed to deal with; but 
unless they do, very few can find the mar- 
riage state a happy one, for in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hunéred a home is rendered 

nhappy by insufficient means, and as a 
family grows up another source of unhapp!- 
ness arises, in consequence of the children 
being dissatisfied, and seeking society from 
home.” 


ty” A Wisconsin paper publishes an ap- 
peal by a young lady for a situation as 
teacher, in which she says:—‘* I was eddi- 
cated in one of our lealing female sem!- 
naries, and have my sertifikates, and so feel 
it my duty to teach somewheres, and if you 
can assist me, please rite and let me no, and 
ile get redy at oncet.” 

t#” ‘ Miss, what have you done to be 
ashamed of, that you blush so? ‘* Sir, 
what have the roses and the strawberries 
and the peaches doue that they blush so ?” 
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Japancee Women. 
The Japanese women are as fair of skin 
Europeans, and are well formed 
hands and feet well 


as most 
their arms, 
moulded 

Were it not for th 
walking, owing to their sandal 
be graceful. When sitting and 
the movements of their hands and arms 
particularly so 

Their abundant black and rather coarse 
hair is bound up in thick masses at the back 
of the head, and a number of little arrows, 
made of gold, silver or ivory, are passed 
through it, something in the same manner 
as with the peasant girls on the Rhine 

Their coiffure once made, and the hair 
plastered with wax, it remains untouched 
for many days, care being taken not to di 
order it in sleep 

The teeth are an object of much atten 
tion; the young girls and the men have 
them white and even; the married women 
still even, but glossy black. 

Brushes, made of soft 
powder, are used to keep them white, 
the picture of an old woman, with her kani- 
box before her, blackening her tecth, is one 
of the most disgusting sights a stranger can 
look on, 

Many girls also blacken their teeth, but 
the substance with which they do it is not 
very durable, as I have seen a brush and a 
little powder make them white and glistening 
again in a few minutes 

The women also extract their eyelashes, 
paint their lips and cheeks with saillower 
(rouge,) and use rice-powder extensively in 
their toilet 

Altogether, the Japanese men and women, 
if not strictly beautiful, have much that is 
agreeable, and certainly original, 

The young of both sexes are remarkably 
pleasing- ruddy, laughing, and very grace- 
ful in their actions; but though a young girl 
be like an angel at fourtcen, will be 
worn out, old and ugly at twice that age, 


cing 
being 


ir awkward manner of 
valid 


conversing 


s, they w 


are 


d a fine 
but 


wood, Nn 


she 


A Chinese Widow. 

A passenger from San Francisco to Nong 
Koug describes a disconsolate widow that 
was among the Chinese passengers, of whom 
there were some twelve or fifteen. She had 
resided in California for fifteen years, had 
accumulated about twenty thousand dollars, 
and having lost her husband by death, was 
returning to China to abide for the future 
with her friends and kinsmen. She was 
about forty ‘years of age, good-looking, when 
considered from a Chinese standpoint, and, 
being rich, would doubtless be considered & 
good catch by her countrymen. She had 
the bones of the ** dear departed” polished 
after the Chinese style, boxed in a camphor 
wood trunk, and was taking them to the 
flowery kingdom, in order that they might 
be deposited in the Joss House, alongside 
those of his ancestors, 

Every day she would descend to the hold 
of the vessel where the remains were stowed, 
and spend an hour or two with the skeleton, 
muttering a mixed sort of prayer, while 
tears streamed from her eyes. Her mum- 
meries concluded, she would come upon 
deck, smoke her cigar, laugh and chatter 
with her countrywomen, as if she were the 
most light-hearted person in the world, 
One day, after she bad terminated her hour's 
penance over the dry bones of her skeleton 
husband, I asked her, writes the corres- 


| looking 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Precision in Business. 
On a certain Saturday night the clerks of 
the Bank of England could not make the 
balance come out right by just one hundred 


pounds This is a serious matter in that 
establisument—not the cash, but the dis 
crepancy, however slicht Aun error in the 


balancing has been known to kee p a delega 
tion of clerks fre department at work 
sometimes through the whok night A hue 
and ery, therefore, was made after this one 
hundred pounds, as if the old lady in Thread 
needle street would be in the Gazette as an 
insolvent for the want of it, Luckily on the 


Sunday morning following, the clerk—in the 
2) 


micklle of the sermon, perhaps—felt a suspi 
cion of the truth dart through his mind 
quicker than a lightning flash. He told the 
chief cashier, on Monday morning, that per 
haps the mistake might have occurred in 
packing some boxes of specie for the West 
Indias, which had been sent to Southamp 
ten for shipment. The suggestien was im 
mediately acted upon, IHlere was a race 

lightning ayainet steam, and steam with a 


start of forty-eicht hours. Lostantly th 
wires asked whether such a vessel had ** left 
the harbor,” Just weighing anchor,” was 


the reply * Stop her,” 
the telegraph. It was done * Have up on 
deck certain boxes, ked so and so, and 
weigh them care fully " They were weighed ; 
the delu quent was found heavier 
by just one packet of a hundred sovereigns 
than it ough, * Let her go,” says the 
mysterious telegraph, The West India folks 
were debited with just one hundred pounds 
more, and the error was corrected without 
the boxes, or delaying the 


frantically shouted 
main 
and one, 


to be 


Into 


voyage an hour 
Cay" A story is told of a young lady, a 


teacher at one of our Sabbath-schools, who 
one or two Sundays ago asked a youngster 
what was matrimony, He mistook the ques 
tion for purgatory, and promptly answered, 
** A place or state of punishment in this life 
where suffer for a time before 
they go to heaven.’ 


some souls 


* Tur saddest grave 
That ever tears keep green, must sink at last | 
Unto the common level of the world ; 


Then o'er it ruos a road.” 


CH" “Short crops” are in vogue now for 
the hair, Jn Philadelphia, a man appeared 
with his hair cut so short that a fly alighting 
on it would have supposed himself crawling 
on a plush-covered piane-stool, 

W”~ A Berlin newspaper recently had 
large sale In fact, one merenant bong 
up the whole edition It contained a no 
of the betrothal of his daughter, which un 


fortunately had been annulled by the fickle 


j ness of that young woman after the paper 
| had gone to press. 


| noticed her 


pondent, why she said her prayers over him | 


daily, and was not a little astonished to hear 
her reply, ‘* Me likee to fools Chinaman; he 
tinkee me likee husband belly much; then 
maybe bime by me get another one, My 
husband in boxee belly good man, he belly 
dry and no stinkee.” I felt that human na 
ture me the world over, and t} 
fore ask 


was the s: iore 


ed no more questions, 


A Serenade Story by a Sufferer. 





I don't believe in renades unl the 
ype rformers vo hom« le fore twelve oe low k 
I remember sympathizing with the feeling 
which induced a man who lived at the Bur 
net House in Cincinnati, to try to puta stop 
to serenades, though he did it in sucha 
fashion as might have been dangerous, All 
the celebrities travelling West, put up et the 
Burnet House, consequently they average 
about three serenades a wee! I don’t re 
member what this particular serenade was 
about, but there was a great crowd outside 
listening, and the encore were fast and 
furious, when smash amongst ° « crowd fell 
a& piece of crockery, followe: by another 
piece, and still another. The gentleman had 
commenced with his tooth mug, and fol 
lowed up by pitching down every piece of 
crockery he could find in his room Phe 
night was dark, and the torches « if the mu 
sicians did net give livht enous to show 
where the insult came from, so as to punish 
the perpetrator; therefore, some one of the 
crowd called out, ** Set fire to the house,” 
and in less time than it takes to tell the 
story, the house was filled with the mob, 
many of them carrying lighted torches 
This was serious, and there was great diffi 
culty in getting them out again, it was 
however, at last accomplished, and the next 
day the proprietors offered one hundred dol 
lars reward to any one who v d point out 
the offender, but nobody turn evidence 
and the thing died out 

“Standing the Shot.”* 

One of our exchanges has a sensible ar 
ticle against the tem In vopur i payi 
for each other on all o« ‘ ai ‘ 
ments or in restaurant In Lurope, all 
such occasions, it is as much a matter of 
pride for a gentleman to pay for himsell as 
itis when he buys a new coat or 3 of 
boots, One gentleman no more thin: of 
paying for another than he would t k of 
givirg him a piece of money or buying him 
a pair of cloves It would r to 
him. If we consider it a sig ty 
to poy for a friend, when we ne 
company him to a theatre o ] 
do we not consider it equally a sign of he <pi- 
tality to insist on paying for lis hat when 
we enter a store with him 

In Europe your friend buys tickets for 
both as a matter of conveni and tells 
you the price of your ticket as he hands it 
to you, and you return him the money In 
#merica you request a friend to buy yona 
p tir of gloves or an umbrella or a necktie, 
\ bile he is in the street He does not hesi- 
\ We tu tell you its price, and to accept the 
1 pney. It would be indelicate for him not 

ro “oO If, howeve r,you gyotoa theatre 

< ther, he hurries on before you, buys two 
aets, and i« insulted ir y offer to pay 
your share. To do such a thing in Europ 


indelicate as it would have beer 


mit for the 


would be as 
for him to have declined paym 
gloves, ete. 


(7 In a fight, take your friend's part; 
at a feast, let him have it himself. 


| With this ron he completed the 


C#~ A German theologian claims to have 
definitely ascertained that the number of 
devils is 44,454,556, 

C#~ A little girl having for the first time 
shoulder-blades, came running 

day, and said, ‘Oh, Aunt Mary, | 
I'll be an angel soon, for my wing 
bones are beginning to grow.” 

C?” Mr. A. J. Streeter, of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, recently arrived in Hartford, Conn., 
in a carriage drawn by two horses, which he 
had driven from St. Paul in seven weeks. 
He started, accompanied by his wife and 
children, but afler coming part of the way, 
decided to have his wife and the children, 
with the exception of one son, take the cars 
journey. He 

started for 
His team, 
appeared 
though somewhat 
fifteen hundred 
of the meat remark 
, expecially in these days 


in 
o 
pruess 


oue 


and then 
tination 


colts, 


remained 
Cranston, 
a span 


two days 
R. 1., his de 
four-year 
tong and serviceable 
thin and by their 
mile drive, This is 
able drives on record 
of steam 
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64 Marriage not musts be accoinpanicd 
by a cespourlble nau 

On the itth instant, by the Rew. d. Wheaton Smith 
Mr, James G. Ban LitoM Lipin ¢ ADAM* 
both of this cit 

On the 17th of Ma by t Rev. J. WL Peter 
Mr. Kowanp M. Brriines to Mies Ewa L. Teet 
both of thie « 

Oho the tl nt, by t I" M um T. Eva 
Mr. Dastet Mosrn, of Meadir I toM Many 
L. Genu r, of this cit 

Onthe with of du ' th Rev. D ad Sper r 
Mr. Fowtn Howannto Mise Lacuna L., daucht rot 
Mr. Ceo. W. Jones, both of Manayun 

On the eth inetant, by th he T. W. Maclary, 
Mr. ALexasven Jd. SuvustTento M ANNIE M EN 
oth of this est 

On the 1th instant, by the 2 fe L. Fisher 
Samwcurn. DD. Weisen to Mise A Lia ). Brazen 
both of this « 

AEATHS 
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cw > of Deatha musta * be accompa 
! at i nu 

Ont tant au M. Any n her 

Onothe ith ’ t, Fes x Mernaino, of Madris 
ba | int i r 

{ I i nt, Mr. Kun I Jenwy, in 
his ¢ 

On Mit ta I ZA nm litt, in r t 

Out it t “ Ila I dr ’ 

Ont it t, I ac An nl 

Gut t, Ka ( ‘ roid nf 
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THE MARKET 
PiLaot tT? m ’ ' r r t - 
F I ) " i its for super 
5 , t 4 rad 
i hu i f 
ra f ‘ a bbl 
i t * t to qaalt Ky Flo 
' ‘ 

‘. ! li ae i) ja if pr 
v As for 
j ree al ‘ I ? i Suut ra 
‘ 5 4 d, and 92.2% 
¥ ' t tmx) 
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6! r ni } tue fe d 
( 2 for 
elle 4 ! t t 4 bm ! 
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‘ F I> war ! vi yt tur old 
evo rte qual 

PuOVISiIONS —T t lols Sales 
of ee bor : \ Leet * @2 ) 

" f I i ‘ 
Bacon—s of plain and f 
s0Gt tac; I w hameaiz 

aud ehouleer { i tir 
t Kled ham t Uo Me; eho iT 
s eof t - “tern at 

t hetthe remade ree I t Sal é 
at at ie. sales of prime factory at 17] 
Se, an aclvanes Evy well at & te W duzen E 

COTTON — Sales of “00 balew at 26@ 20% c tor mid 
dling Uplands, and 0% c for New Orleans 

SEEDS— We quvte Cloverseed at §5@ 9, according 
to quality Timothy—Sales of 1500 bus at §2@2.a 





| Flaxseed is worth 92,45@ 2,70. 





| MEDALS (or © Firet Prizes” 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty conte a lime for the fret insertion 


Twenty cents for each additional (neertion 


6 Payment le required to advance: 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS 


The supply of Reef Cattle during the past week 
amounted to about 1000 head. The prices realized 
from 00% cts we Cowes broughs from §0 


to 10 B head _— 
at from SQ \ ete B 
to 15,00 Y 100 Dea. 


>— 10,000 head were disposed of 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


n their Teas by the cargo from the beet Tea 
{ China and Japan, and sell them tn quan 
u.t customers 


AT OA RGO > PRICES 
CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


lo 





. 90U8 Hows rold at from 914,40 | 


| of two porta 


THE 


| remedy for diseases commonly deemed tmeurable, 
| on the Wisslewset Kiver, in Sheldon, Vt 


| dire aeer actually cared are Cancer, ss rofula, Bright's | 


7. 


SHERIAN 


RUPTURED PRRSONS NOTIFIED. 


Ir. J 


» Peon 


Artiet 
dat h 


A. Suenuan 
who have ca 


Surgeon, reeper 


No. 697 Hroatway 
Dr, Sunn an's 

| Reptare, im all ite war 

disease 


the only 
atm) stages 


nventions are 
od form in pe 
founder of the 
“a th 


Dr, Suen an le the 
the treatment, by hie method 
bie pereoval attention, th 
cal virite 

Descriptive cirenlars, 
eetampe 


® mort terril 


with photegraphi 


tfully notifies his peticnts, and th, 
» ofve daring hie aber nee 
© has returoed from his profeestonal vielt to Havana, and will be propared to reoety: 


Marado Grande 
of all human 
aflicted, rather than trust theme iver to the care of his pupils, aw 


large number af afflicted 
anxious to reowlve the ald of bie « spertener, that 
them at bie offfce, 


etabliched, secure, and comfortable radios! ouratives for He hia, or 
reous of every age, without regard to the duration of the 


* Havana, Caba, cetablished several pears eince for 
aMictions, where, from the good result of 
t hie period! 


likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, matied on reeetpt 


pot ly 





VERMONT 


REMARKABLE CURES 


Thie Spring, which has become #0 celebrated as a 
tle 


Among the 


Disea@® of the Kidmys, Kheumation, Lye pe vei, 
| Consumption, Salt Rheam, Syphilis, Disoaree of the 


| Skin, the Bye, the Scalp, Nervous Prostrat! on, Fe 
male ¢ omplalnte 
It wae discovered a littl over a year «lr amd tm 


} 
mediately won dietinetion by caring inv 


alide who had 
and it bas 4 vaineda 






tried other «prings inp vain, 


| home and Kuropean ot ey umequalh din ro brief 


OOLONG (Black), We., M@e., Me., heat O11 BB 
MINED. Green and Binek) tee, aa , Me best oleh 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Hack), @o., me, @}. 
S| 10, best @| ™» 
IMPERIAL (Green), Beo., Me., @1, G1 10, best @1 23 | 
vou NG HYSON (Green), ec, We., @1, @1 10, beat 
Ve WeOPone D JAPAN, @e., @1, @110, beat @1 25 


of NPOW DER. (Green), best 81 @ Bb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COPPER, Me, 240, 9 ¢. Me... beet ae. per 
t Het ela, Saloons, Bourdeng he mae macgere. andl AN 
melee wie une quamtities a 

mize in that article by using one VRENG iw BREAK 
FAST ond DINNE n COFFER, which we sell at the 


Arne 






low price of We r perund, and warrant give perfect 
satisfaction ROASTED CU nground), Re Sa, bevat 
4 A hh. GREEN (l uronsted), Be., He., Sio., beat 
Sho Y 


We warrant all the goods we ecll togive entire eat 
lefaction. If they are not satlefactery, they can be 
returned, at our expense, within thirty day, and 
have the money refunded, 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA €0., 
31 and 333 VESEY STREET. 


Poer-Orrice Box No, 5643 New Youk Ciry 
jydts 


«UK, 


Se A ed oe 


-_ 


. ail 7 ALOR Ca 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

1609 CHLSTNUT STREET $4 

: PHILADEL PHTA, 2 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pres A.A.Liww C! 


These inventions stand approved asthe “beet” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Socteties of 
the world, the inventor having been honored with 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
including the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK: aleo the moet Ho- 
norary Keport of the vat SOCIETY OF SUR 
GEONS OF PARIS, giving his Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and PKENCH, 


Da. PALMER gives pereonal attention to the buet- 
newer of his profession, aided by men of the beet 
qualifications and gre stort experience, He in epecial 
lv commirsioned by the GOVERNMENT, 
the patronage of the prominent OFFICERS of the 

ARMY and NAVY. SIX MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than a thousand lces dietingulehed officers and 
eoldicrs have worn the 
duty, while etl!) greater numbers of eminent civilians 
are, by their ald, Gilling important positions, and 
efiectually conceal thelr wiefortune, 

Al Genuine “PALMER LIMNS” 
name of the inventor affire 

Pamphlets, which 
Amputations, and tull 
wantol linba, wont tree 
otherwiee, 

The attention of Surgeons, Vhyricians, and all per 
le tort reepectiully solleited 
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have the 


contain the New Rules for 
Information for peveone in 
to applicants, by mail or 


sons interested 


The wellknown LINCOLN AUM te aleo made 
solely by thie Compeon This Arm bae the pa 
tronage of the 1. 8. GOVERNMENT 

To avold the Imporition of PIRATICAL COPY 
ISTS Da VALMIEEK, as above directed 


apply only to 
oct20-4 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 











ber WEcerts tangy € lothing, ACs, 
Single, Mb ct. tor $1.1 $2. 7%: pe YT 8. 
Sent, freight prey , plo pre 
More conyen t than int 1 ree 4{yri 
culluriat 
Invaluable for marth | ’ ‘ mo Tr 
bur 
‘Invaluable to the housckeeper tiudey'« Lady 
Book 
* Desirable, con t, and aeeful pringfcld 
vey 
Manufactured ani cold ty the Endetible 
i NouTHAMS s, Mare augee's-vt 
p BAS.MC ES U'5.8: Whe Polytechnic College 
RR" *reparatory Ss for B ind Young Men 
cotabliolad on of the Kealechulen of Ger 
many, at GWY Ni. Do, ‘Mesteowe y fo, Pa, wi 
reopen Sept. 7th 
the ancient langna are ot tanght, the tim 
usuaily de von d to the berity =p ovyedin tl nore 
earetul #tu of Et ! Mathematics, Exper 
mental Science and Natura Hi «tory 
For circulare, ad ee (©. BK. HILTON, A.M... Prit 
cipal, Gwynedd, Pa auges at 
Winner's Perfect Guides 
For violin, fate and gu tar, accordeon, plano, m 
tout abinmet ! f nt t, and ariont 
( tulnin ne ei gu d toenal he p | 
to obtain a | 1 pia without a teacher 
vith acho ‘ t ey variety of popular 
rT ‘ r ‘ te Teachers ipiie 
and al f tain ‘ s priced it 
etru ou hoe t Fr One thet le ae 
f fd attractio f these booke fully sulted 
tu ta “ t. I wt pa y 
OLIVER DILSON & ©CY., Publishers 
Bostor 
CHAKLES TL. DITSON & Cu 
New York 


Eclectic Vedical Coeege of Penna, 


Winter Bes * October, 16 I 
tudents t ' Felerel 
For; ’ " 
JOSEPH SITES, M.D 
O14 Vine Street 
‘ Vhiladelph 
* 4 FORTUNE Every Your 
=: MD, OUT. Gentleman who | 
"a ' nm heave 2 « ot 
deeirabic infor terms to Agental 
addressing WOOD & OY., Vernon, N, denne 
my li-ion 
‘ A Wran ry AGENTS to» t 
$1200 20" SewisG Macwine Pa 
j s nts to exper a 
ewes “ one oe WG WILSON & CO 
Cleveland, Ohio; Loriva, Mare... or St. Louis, Mo 


acesylct 


‘OLD! Gort. ot My GOLDEN COMPOUND 


B owili foree th “ rd to grow on the smocthert 
face, or hair on the! *t head, in 21 daye, in every 
eethick and hea w money refunded. Sent by 


mail, 


Address M 


purtace paid, tor 4) cents t package or % tor §! 
JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ilr 


| 
| 


| cor In the breast, w 


| writes Jane 8 


wing bo the world 
¥Y npon tte morte 
afew of the more promi 
mostly pablir bed in tall in our 


a period by any remedial « 
te claime are based sole 
The following presente 

nent care*, which are 


pamphlete; 
CANCER. 
Mra, CLARISSA OVITT, of Palrfleld, Vt, TR yeare 
old cured, when — nily neardeath, of a luge can 


rich A. M. Brown, M. D., pronoun 


cea a remarkable arrest of a ecirrhus and cancerous 
disease in ite advanced avd supp urativ: stage." 
Mre. M. A. DENTZEL, of New Orl ane, with two 


cancers in the breast and wader the 
proving , with Prospect of cure 
WINSLOW BOND, of Lima, N.Y 
ly recovering from a cancer on the 
‘My cancer has all gone; 


arm, tapldly im 


in March rapid 
of hie nore, 
my face lene 


wlele 


| emooth as ever 





and hae | 
| eldered near hia end 


PALMER LIMBS on active | 


wee 


M. HOWLAND, Fatontown, N. J, cured with one 
box of water of a terrible cating uleer on hie ankl 
Confirmed by W.*S, Kimba |, M.D, who pronounces 
the Spring “one of the mort important diecoverics 


of the age.” 
SC HMOPDUTLA, 

Rev, N. FREEMAN, of Winoorki, Vt, «tates the 
case of hie little daughter cured In thirty days of 
scrofula in the eve and on the tae 

JOHN HOOPER, Sheldon, Vt, had a child three 

eare old cured of ecrofulour sores on the weck and 
head, 

Mrs. vane, PROWTY, Iyde Park, Vt., recently 
entirely cured in five Wee ke of ecrofulone sores on 
both : thet of five years’ standing, together with a 
partially paralyzed arm and bad asthmatic cough. All 
of which had rendered her nearly heiplews 

Rev, C, W. CUSHING, President of Lasell Fomale 
College, Mare., states the case of a young lady cured 
of scrofulous sore eyes by the use of the water 

MIDNEY DISEASES 
In almost every form are cured by thie Spring 

HENKY A. WOOD, Ameterdam, N. Y., prostrate 
and suppored to be near death, trom Bright Disease, 
#0 far restored in two mouths that he could attend to 
his duties at deputy sheriff of Montgomery county 
Confirmed by Key, Homer Katon, pastor of the M. EB. 
church in Ameterdam 

Other important cases could be given 
DISEASES of the DIGESTIVE: ORGANS 

J. B, CLARK, Woodville, Jefferson county, N. Y¥., 
suffered three yeare from “Inflammation of the liver 
and stomach, with kerous and ecrofulous cond 
tiun of the whole syst externally and Internally, 
with almoet conrtant chronic diarrhea,” Ae Con 
fined to his room, and given over by physicians. be 
tirely cured in a tew mouths, and gained over fifty 
pounds in weivht. 

LUNG DISEASES, 

JOUN A. POTTER, Sheldon, Vt, 
oonwin 

VIN WCORMICK, engtneer at th 
| mock 7 oncern Office, sutle red lony fro 
wae pale, emaciated and we 







cured of con 


Mo thodiet 
recough 
Waepenerally con 
Hie wae soon relieved and ren 
by the urec of one bow of 
watr, Thist* confirmed by the agcot« aud others 
at the book concern, 200 Mulberry etreot 


MEEELe VAT ENT, 
CALVIN CLARK, Walth Ma el 


ke of chronic rheamatiem 


ih, 


dered men itively well 


arta, ed in three 


RICHAKD DOANE, 487 Ibroome etreet, N.Y, om 
of the eueceseotrs to Wm. H. Lradbury, states that 


from the third attack of 
vhich affveted her vitale 


his daughter was helplees 
inflammatory rheumatiem 
and threatened death, and by the the water 
was restored to her weusl bealth in afew daya 


MEAL AGNANT ECZEMA, 





use of 








SPRING 


‘Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


1 


THE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offers aneaten apvasracne to Policy -holdere than 
any company in thie country 


Inconronaten A.D. ait Cuanten Pearerr at 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 


BENJ, CHICKERING, Secretary 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst. Seo'y 


61,000,000 
600,000 


Dividends paid annually, on the Contribution Plan, 
from 20 to TU per cent 

All the profits are divided among the Polley. holders 

Dividends paid to Policy holders this year §.\¢ 000, 

The BRMASIIIKE was the rinet Comrant in the 
United States to make ALL of ite Policies NON 
FORPFERITABLE, 

Kvery Volicy leened by this Com 
A. 1D 1881, le Non POMPFRITABLE, @& 
the Dolley 

Au Anueal Payment Life Policy le wor forfeited by 
failure to pay Premium when duc, but it ls continued 
in torce under the Massachusetts Law of April, leat 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35, 


One annual payment will continue the policy in force 
two yeare and three days. 

Two annual payments will continue the policy in 
foree tour years and twelve days, 

Three annual payments will continue the policy to 
foree lx yoare and twe _ seven daye. 

Four ual payments will continue 
for ght yoare and forty-ein daye 
Five annual payments will continue the polley io 

foree ten years and Ofty ein days. 
Six annual payments will continue the policy ln force 
twelve years and forty-one days 
Nineteen annual payments will continue the polley 
in force thirty yeare and 161 daye 
All kndowment and Limited Payment Life Policies 
are entitied toa “PAID UP NON-PORFRITARBLE Pots ry,” 
after ons Anoual Premiam hae boon paid 
WM. HH. GHAVES, 
General Agent ond Attorney tor Venneylvania 
320 WALNUT Mt, Philadelphia, Pa 


Awscts Py ° . . . . 
Annual Income . . . . 


pany eines April, 
eo expressed ip 





the policy tn 





W. HARKY MILLER, Special Agent 
W. I. SMITH, M, D., Medical Examiner, 
febs-ly #15 SPRUCE St, Philadelphia, Pa 


tH AGENTS WANTED. 


INGLAND SOAP. 


Qucen of England Soap 


QUEEN OF 
Queen of England Soap. 
For doing a family waehing in the best and chen 

eset manner, Guaranteed equal to any in the worl 
liae all the strength of the old rosin soap with the 
mild and lathering quatitics of genuine Castile, Try 
thie splendid Soap, Sold by the 
LDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
48° Philadelphia. 






jyimly North Front St., 





PRINCE & COS. 
| AUTOMATIC @®RGANS 
AND MELODEONS,. 


Forty thousand arenow In use| 
'BUFFALO.N.Y. CHIGAGO.ILL.| 


jr # fm 





GENTS WANTED BEVERY WHtibme, 
4 for “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF Th 
GREAT KEBELLION,” containing thrilling adven 
tures, daring deeds, startling cages, end marvel 








SIDNEY BAKLOW, Eeq,, of Burlington, Vt, a] tome ene aper of apices, ecoute, and detectives, lncle 
gentioman over sixty youre Of age, and one of the pro | ding songe, qnecdistes, and humerous tacidents of 
tolnent bueiners men of the State, was attacked with | the war, (lastratiog the character of the leaders, the 
a severe inflammation of the left arm, attended with | hamor of the suldiers, the devotion of women 
great palm, rerulting in amaliynent eruption extend: | the bravery of men, the pluck of our heroes, the ro 
ing over the entire surtace trom the Gowers to th mance and hard. ships of the services ond for reu 
shoulder, his arin ew: ling to double ite natural ize. | lar and terme, with table of contents, prowing it tt 
He conpuited the be t physicians, bat got noreliof. | most complete and intensely interesting war book 
In November, 1987, he beran the uee of the Vermont published, contatning over five handred payee and 
Spring Water and war epoodily relleved humerous engravings, Price $2.7 

Severe cares of SCALD TRAD, SOK EYES Alvo, family quarte Bibles, b at edition publi hed 
NEKVOUS PROSTICATION, Ac, have been cured WILLIAM FLINT. Pobliehes 

It hae a healing power, equalled by no other eprin No. 26 South SEVENTH, Philadelphia 
known, and analyri« ehowe thot it pow * proper 1-2 
tice found in po other Ae there in no lability to 
contoand thie with other sprit in the wane whe 
nity, the bottles are marked tn ft j / 

‘pring, AAN EF & 0, Sheid te Cy 

send for pamphlets r Le 7 

The water may be ordcred from tl welit 'r 
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. > ‘ \ ) ¥ 
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A Diptematic Jeet. 

In later years Talleyrand loved wit better 
than conversation. Leaving his accomplish 
od niece, the Duchess de Dino, to entertain 
his other guests, he would retire with some 
of the foreign ambaasadors, old friends and 
old foes, inte his own room, and play 4 ra 
entific rubber, the intricacies of which it 
was curious to watch, socing that the ta 
lente which were employed to settle the di 
visions of Burope at the Congress of Vienna 
were now all concentrated on the odd trick 

The stake were guid pieces; but they 
often reached the sum of thousands of 
france, (One evening at the termination of 
these parties, the English ambassador sud 
denly dived beneath the table and began 
fumbling on the carpet 

** What ie your excellency about’ asked 
Talieyrand 

* Looking for 
fallen 

‘Wait an instant,” «aid Talleyrand, with 
a twinkle of hie light gray eye, and a ear 
eastic twist of hie thin and distorted lip, 
* you cannot see to find so «mall a thing 

As he spoke he twisted a thousand fran: 
bill into a paper match, and, setting fire to 
it, held it to the ground 

* What are you about *" exclaimed the a« 
tenished ambassador, pausing on his hands 
and knecs and looking up 

Merely lighting your excellency,” 
Talley rand 

Upon which the discomfited minister, un 
derstanding the epigram, 





a Napoleon which has 


said 


servant who should find it 


Pine Semtionest. 

On a recent visit to Catekill, an arti«t was 
standing on the main highway, back of the 
village, contemplating a rare sunset. The 
heavens seemed flooded with 
purple light, and fleld and mountain glitter 
ed with the reflected glories of the sky. Our 
artist stood mute with rapture, cheerfully 
noticing the changing and intermingling 
huce Just then 
standing by his «ide, and tarning to him, 
exclaimed, with enthasiasm—‘*' What a mar 
nifleent picture you here, my dear 
wr 

** Where abouts" 
reply of the stranger 

“Look all around —the 
heavens, the setting sun, 
surpass such a view 

This was spoken with a pice of vexation 
and disappointment at the other's want of 
sympathy with the seen 


have 
was the very indifferent 


mountains, the 


what pieture can 


“WW hy, yor I have often thonght that if 
I 

(hur artiet then bewan to feel that he had 
done injustice to the unimaginative gentle 
man, and turned towarda him, in expecta 
thon of me fine sentiment inspired by the 
prospect 

Why, yes, T have often thon, ht that if I 

could only raise money enough to eet up a 
cake amd beer stand in thie loention, it 
wouldn't pay bad, beeause lots of folks tra 
vel along in thin neighborhood 


! 
| 

A Lively tthustrnation, | 
Mr. * Miles Reilly” thus illustrated his 
keeping guard over a refractory 
avowedly, unalterably, 


views On 


woman We are 


instantly arore, | 
leaving the Napoleon as a perquisite for the | 


golden and | 


|} Some of 
| eadet-offieer, 
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A GOOD CUTTING BEASON. 


ALICE 
evening.’ 

ANGELA 
be seen with you 


‘Angela, what Aare I done to offend you? 


‘I'm net offended, but your dress perfectly kills mine, and I really can't 


You have avoided me the whole 





he pereeived a person | 3 


Milltary Orders. 

Some ludicrous mistakes are made by 
those who, without much knowledge of the 
subject, attempt to give military commands 
us remember a newly appointed 
who (it was in the days of 
Casey), by substituting ** by the left flank’ 
for * by file left.” marched half his squad 
over the balusters of the 
* ole secretary,’ the rest headlong down 
the stairs toward to 


staircase near 
In such 

There 
are some other instance: remark 
A captain in the late war, 
fresh fvom civil life, disembarked his com 
steamboat by the following on 
Gentlemen, your 


washroom 
implicitly 


sw etill more 


cases, boys alway ley 


able on reoor 


pany fron 
ginal command 
partner , and march endways 
as you did yesterday’ Nearly as bad was 
the Rentuecky colonel of cavalry, who order 
ed: ‘* Prepare fur to git onto your eritters 
Git.” The Wool Guards, of Troy, once en 


, wet into two 


| countered, on the march through that city, 


a town pump. Their captain, desirous of 
passing the obstacle in the most approved 


atyle, shouted out, in a rich brogue: * Wool 
Guards -_ the pump!" He subsequently 
jaligned them as follows: ‘‘ Advance one 


pace backward, and driss by the gutther.’ 


and aetively for Woman's Rights, as advo. | 


cated by Mra Stanton's paper, the Revolu 
tion. But very often the appearance of the 
vmaper reminds us of something said by the 
a i Chief Baron of Ireland, in some pre 
liminary stage of a divorce suit which we 
attended twenty years 
Pour Courts of Dublin. Counsel for the de 
that, even if the facts 
husband had been cul 
amd was entitled to no re 


nearly ago in the 


fence set up a plea 
were as charged the 


pably negligent 


lief ‘Why did he not watch her mere 
chowely Why did he not take better care 
that no temptation should be thrown in her 
way on thie pot,” said the young 
counsel, ‘Lam ready te go te the jury, if 
your Lordship pleases" Counsel the 


plaintiff naturally objected that no such plea 
could be admitted, and his objection waa 
Chief Baron in a brief, 
technical opinion, which became untechnical 
towards it» clowe, as follows. ‘ And besides 
all these legal points, I may remark that the 
suggestion of the counsel for defence is lu 
lucdberous, air Sir, A 
eaard 
of live fleas in an open basket, 


sustained by the 


ahieron sleolutely 


man might as easily and sensibly stand 
over a bushel 
As attemyt to guard a woman who ck 


he’ Wron 


ires to 


Something of « € limnte, 

Dan Marble was once strolling along the 
wharves in Boston, when he met a tall 
gaunt looking figure, a * digger” from Cah 
fornia, and got into conversation with him 

‘Healthy climate, 1 suppose * 

Healthy’ it ain't anything else, Why, 
stranger, there any climate 
ld, and that too without 


vou ean chow 
you hke hot or ¢ 


travellin’ more than fifteen minutes, Just 
think that the next eold mornin’ when 
you get ont o bed There's a mountain 
there, the Sary Navady they eall it, witha 
valley on each side of it, one hot and one 
id. Well, get on the top of that mountain 
with a doulb barreled ¢ , and you can 
without mown’, halleither summer or winter 
yrame, jest as vou wish '” 
What ' have you ever tried 
red it' often; and should hawe done 
v we t for one thing 
Well. what was that! 
1 wa a dog that would stand bot! 
‘ ate Yr ast dow I had froge his tail 
off w 1 ni on the summer side He 
didn't get entirely out of the winter side, 
JOU see {ru us you live.” 
Marble slo 


What Me Theught tt Was. 

\ passenger by a night train on the Hud 

m Liver Railroad tells the following: The 
rain was detained at Greenbush for a little 
while, and, while waiting, a cattle train 
came on the other track and stopped, Sach 
anoise has seldom been heard; the cattle 
bellowed, the sheep set ap a bleating, and 
the hogs grunted, until the passengers were 
nearly craze! «(me old fellow had slept for 
but this noise awoke him. Rabling 
his eyes, he listened in amazement. ** Good 
heaven '' says he, “what's this’” Pe« ring 
into the darkness without diseerning any 
thing, and listening more critically, he at 
last satiefie! himself, and set the passengers 
roaring by the exclamation, ** Why, this must 
be a political convention.” : 


hours 


€@# Mr. Short says tie only thing he can 
pay these times is his aj lresses to the ladies ; 
and these he never allows to get overdue. 






Taking the Starch @ut, 
individual en 
addressing the 


well dressed 
Boston, and 
somewhat of a way, in 


A pompous 
tered a bank in 
teller, who is 
quired 

** Ja the cashier in 

No, sir.” was the reply 

* Well, T am dealing in pens, supplying 
the New England banks pretty largely, and 
Lauppose it will be proper for me to deal 
with the cashier” 

* LT euppose it will,’ said the teller 

* Very well; | will wait.” 

The pen peddler took a chair and sat com 
powedly for a full hour, waiting for the 
cashier, Dy that time be began to grow un- 
ensy, but sat composedly twisting in his 
chair for about twenty minutes, and seeing 
no prospect of a change in) his cireum 
stances, asked the teller how soon the cashier 
would be in 

* Well, I don't know exactly,” said the 
wagygish teller, ‘but | expect him in about 
eight weeks, He has just gone to Lake Su 
perior, and told me he thought he should 
come back in that time." 

Peddler thought he would not wait 

“Oh, you may stay if you wish,” said 
the teller, very blandly **We have no ob 
jection to your sitting here in the day-time, 
and you can probably find some place in 
town where they will be glad to keep you 
nights’ 

The pompous peddler disappeared without 
another word 


A Smake Story. 


Ome morning, recently, 
passing along the San Jose Railroad, some 
distance out of town, came upon a milk 
anake about three feet long, which had been 
killed by a hand-car passing over and crush 
They took it up and examined 
it, being that the reptile must have 
been sick or gored, before he would have 
allowed a hand car to take such a liberty 
with him, While they were handling it they 

awa peculiar something protruding from 
the mouth, and looking closer, vered 
that if was the tail and rattles of a rattle 
snake, the major portion of whose body was 
evidently inside the milk snake hey drew 
; out two or three inches of the rattlesnake 
to make sure that be was all there, and 
then their prize to Sneath, who 
brought it into town and placed it in the 
new Merchant's Exchange, where it attract 
ed much attention throughout the day 

The milk snake is a harmless reptile, and 
in consideration of the fact that he has an 
antipathy to rattlesnakes, perhaps it is not 
| guing too far to sar that his mission is a be- 
| meficent one. Ile will attack the rattler, 


some Wworkinen, 


ing his head 


sure 


thinee 


preset t 


| 
| 


| 





| But there is nothing in nature, 


} and being more nimble than his antagonist, | 


svizes him by the head, and then winds his 
j coils around him, tightening them in a me- 
| thedical manner, until he has squeezed the 
life out of hisenemy He then proceeds to 
inter the corpse in a manner not altogether 
unknown to certain tribes of the human 
family, though the latter do not generally 
proceed upon so grand a scale as their sealy 
imitators, Having disposed of the rattle- 
snake, which is about two feet long and has 
seven rattles, he, of course, was gorged, and 
subsided into a torpid state, in which condi- 
tion he would have remained until he had 
digested his dinner, had not the hand-ear 
deranged the action of his assimilative 
| organs. 





A NOONDAY MELODY. 


Everything goes to ite rest ; 

The hills are asleep in the noon ; 
And life is as atill in its nest 

As the moon when she looks on a moon 
In the depths of a calm river's breast 

As it steals through a midnight in Jun 


The streams have forgotten the sen, 

In the dream of their musieal sound; 
The sunlight is thick on the tree, 

And the shadows lic warm on the ground 
So still, you may watch them and see 

Every breath that awakens around 


The church-yard lies still in the heat, 

With its handful of mouldering bone; 
As still as the long stalk of wheat 

In the shadow that sits by the stone, 
As still as the grass at my feet 

When I walk in the meadows alone 


The waves are asleep on the main, 

And the ships are asleep on the wave ; 
And the thoughts are as still in my brain 
As the echo that sleeps in the cave ; 

All rest from their labor and pain 
Then why should not Lin my grave ’ 


The Man Hunter. 

The lion and tiger, the puma and the 
javuayv, differ as much in their habits as in 
their appearance or character. Mr. Byam 
had, I think, an opportunity of seeing the 
latter seize his prey, and he describes it ad 
mirably. In attacking a large bullock, the 
tiger rested paw upon the shoulder- 
blade, while he grasped the muzzle with the 
other, bending it down to the chest By 
this means he not only broke the animal's 
neck, but filled the jugular vein, which was 
bitten through I saw a 
lion kill a dog in a very different manner, 
both in cages; it was the jugular that was 
aimed at, and not, as in free lions, the back 
or side of the head, In this instance, the 
beast sprang at a dog, rested one paw lightly 
on the shoulder and drew the other sharply 
across its neck, severing the arteries in 
three distinct cuts, which were clean as if 
made with a razor, 

The puma has alsoa horrible habit of dog- 
ging a traveller; if it see a man wandering 
through the forest, it will follow kim for 
days and weeks, waiting around the village 
he has entered until it lose all hope of his 
appearance. This is the native story, and 
though true in the main point, I cannot be- 
lieve it altogether. No carniverous animal 
will wander beyond its own district, as we 
had oceasion to note in the Straits, unless it 
intends to emigrate, But that a puma will 
follow a trail as far as ite beat extends is 
true; one constantly notes under the fresh 
marks of this animal's passage, the half 
effaced footprints of aman, Nor do I think 
this is entirely in hope of prey. A puma 
must know perfectly well the age of a trail, 
and his instinct would scarcely lead him to 

ollow one four or five days old. And yet 
a very curious question, 
as I think, 


tracking of 
. the deep 
and still 


face of 


one 


instantaneously 


he does ao It is 


~» fearful as this stealthy man 
Fancy, as I can wel! 
with its awful murmurs 
reverberations, Fancy the scared 
the traveller, half conscious of the 
pursuit, yet trying to deceive himself. Hye 
turns at length in desperate resolution, fol- 
lowing his own trail; and as he turns there 
t#a rustle in the undergrowth, and his last 
hope is gone in marking a broad round foot 
print that has effaced his own, Frantically 
he goes on, machete in hand, at every open 
epace casting a fearful eye behind into that 
twisted thicket, from which no sound comes, 
hor any threat, but only a waving of the 
leaves. His white lips move in an agony of 
prayer. He glances upward with despairing 
terror as the tender rays fall more and more 
obliquely through the tree tops. And ever 
as he passes the silent wave of leaves goes 
after him, and through the glades a long red 
monster slinks and crouches along his trail, 


the puma 


dim forest 


dread 


| with head down pressed, and the yreat green 


eyes aflame with eagerness. 

Swiftly, mistily night comes down; the 
maddened traveller walks on and on, falling 
wounded, half dead with weariness, and 
slinks at length under some time-hoary tree, 
Then the great eyes flash nearer, and glare 
hungrily into his face. And if he be awake, 
they disappear again with a long rustle of 
the brushwood; but if he be asleep, they 
burn and blaze over him. And then a sharp 


sudden cry is heard, @ savage crow], a mo- | 


mentary struggle; and then the undergrowth 
cracks and sways as the beast drags slowly 
through.—A Ride Across a Continent, by 
Frederick Bogle, F. BR. G.%. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 





Born at night; dressed in white— 
Christe early. Slight and fair— 
Smooth brown hair, light and curly. 


Grew apace—form and face 
Full of beauty. Grateful child, 
Sweet and mild, loving duty 





| Sadly lingers. 


Sweet sixteen! Fairy Queen, 
Bright and blusbing! Hopes and fears, 
Idle tears free out-gushing. 





Wedding night! dressed in white— 
Summers twenty! charming bride— 
Far and wide friends are plenty. 


Hearta of joy! first-born boy 
Hails the dawning! Mother sleeps— 
Angel keeps watch till morning. 


Stately dame! spotless name— 
Best ©f mothers! children rare, 
Brave and fair; like no others. 


Threescore and ten! Ab! my pen 
Wrinkles deep— 
Icy creep death's cold fingers. 


Burial night! all dressed in white, 
Sweet peace be given. Blest is she, 
Spirit free—gone to Heaven ! 


tw A clerical gentleman, to exemplify 
the flight of his years, told a friend the 
other ia that he had just seen the first 
child he baptised, and that she was now a 
woman grown. ‘* That made you groan too, 
I suppose,” remarked a listener. 





| AGRICULTURAL. 





Something About Goed Butter. 

It would open the eyes of careless butter 
makers to step into a commission store to 
see how much more the /est qualities of 
butter bring than the streaky, salvy, milky 
hodge podge that comes out of the tub of 
the country merchant, to whom all butter is 
alike and has the same price. The pots of 
choice, sweet, clean butter, free from every 
trace of milk and redolent of country rich- 
ness, will at any time of the year bring from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. more than 
the other, and the market is never glutted 
with it. To make such butter the cow must 
have good feed, the dairy vessels (of tin) 
must be washed with boiling water and 
thoroughly dried before receiving the milk, 
cleanly care must be used in milking, the 
dairy must have fresh, pute air, and the 
butter must have pure, clean salt (Ashton’s 
is the best) and thorongh working. It is the 
old story of a large reward for a little con- 
stant, watchful painstaking. 


An Ancient Heaper. 

Pliny, the Roman Naturalist, who died 
A. D., 79, thus describes an ancient reaping 
machine :—** As touching the manner of cut- 
ting doune or reaping corne, there be di- 
verse and sundry devises, In Fraunce where 
the fields be large, they use to set a jade or 
an asse unto the taile of a mightie great 
wheelebarrow or carte, made in manner of a 
van, and the same set with keene and tren- 
chant teeth sticking out on both sides; now 
is this carte driven forward before the said 
beast, upon two whecles, into the standing 
corne (contrary to the manner of other carts 
that are drawn after) the said teeth or sharp 
tines fastened to the sides of the wheelebar- 
row or carte aforesaid, catch hold of the 
corne ears and cut them off; yet so as they 
fall presently into the bodie of the wheele- 
barrow." 





Keeping Vegetables. 

Sink a barrel two-thirds of its depth into 
the ground (a box or cask will answer a bet- 
ter purpose.) heap the earth around the part 
projecting out of the ground, with a slope 
on all sides; place the vegetables that you 
desire to keep in the vessel; cover the top 
with a water tight cover; and when winter 
sets in, throw an armful of straw, hay, or 


| something of that sort, on the barrel. If 


the bottom is out of the cask or barrel, it 
will be better. Cabbages, celery, and other 
vegetables, will keep in this way as fresh as 
when taken from the ground. The celery 
should stand nearly perpendicular, celery 
and earth alternating. Freedom from frost, 
ease of access, and expecially freshness, and 
freedom from rot, are the advantages claim- 
ed.—G. 8S. G., Journal of Horticulture. 
The Last Milk from the Udder. 

Dr. Anderson says he has found by prac- 
tical analysis, in one instance, that the last 
cup of milk drawn from the cow's udder 
contained sizteen times as much cream as 
the first one. This separation of cream 


THE AIDDLEA. 


Biblieal Enigma. 


I am composed of 63 letters. 
My 27, 2, 41, 2, 7, 3, 2, 26, was one of the 
man Emperors. 
My 1, 33, 12, 88,17, was chosen by God to 
deliver the Hebrews from that bon- 








| dage under which they were held by 

| Jabiel. 

| My 1, 50, 30, 16, 27, 1, 50, 48, was a disciple 

of Jesus Christ. 

| My 1, 9, 39, 15, 50, 40, is a Scriptural name 

| which signifies wicked, worthless 
men. 

My 61, 27, 47, 6, 19, 45, was a famous city in 
the Mountains of Gilead. 

My 57, 56, 1, 54, 17, 27, 45, was the wife of 
I 


maac. 

My 57, 25, 55, 29, 52, 33, 63, 60, 21, 53, is 
the name given to a canonical hook of 
the New Testament. 

My 47, 50, 58, 23, 59, 11, 26, was appointed 
one of the twelve Apostles. 

My 22, 18, 62, 28, 2, 7, succeeded Felix in 
the government of Judea, A. D. 60. 

My 53, 46, 41, 20, 31, 24, 50, 4, 17, is one of 
the unclean birds spoken of in the 

Levitical Constitution. 

My 49, 44, 27, 10, 56, 53, is the place of the 
more immediate residence of the Most 
High. 

My 5, 27, 43, 35, 51, 27, 49, was one of the 
sons of Cush. 

My 82, 42, 31, 84, 35, 31, 9, 62, were the 
descendants of Heth. 

My 37, 9, 14, 8, 13, was the second son of 

Antipator, the Idumean, born B. 

17. 





} 
| 
! 


Cc, 
My whole was part of the conversation 
our Saviour bad with the woman of Samaria 
at ‘‘ Jacob's Well.” 
D. ST. C. WINELAND. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Enigma, 


I am composed of 32 letters. 
My 1, 25, 30, 4, 6, 32, is a river in Georgia. 
My 2.10, 21, 20, is a river in Mississippi. 
My 23, 25, 11, 1, 16, 30, is a river in Ohio. 
My 2, 30, 11, 22, 16, 2, 20, 14, 21, 12, 21, 4, 
28, is a town in Virginia. 
My 25, 20, 21, 5, 9, 27, is a county in Missis- 
eIppl. 
My 7, 17, 21, 31, 2, 26, is an animal. 
My 13, 24, 8, 20, 21, 20, is the title of an in- 
teresting novel. 
My 7, 18, 30, 19, 20, 3, 26, is a near rela- 
tion, 
My whole is a Proverb. Pr. B 
Ashland, Ky. 


Charade, 





| 
| 
| 





| 


| side himself’ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


from milk takes place in part in the udder | 


of the cow, particularly if the cow is suf- 
fered to stand at rest for some time previous 
te milking. If there are people who doubt 
that there is a difference in richness of milk 


drawn, their doubts will be speedily removed 
by milking a half a dozen cows and setting 
the first half drawn from each cow separate 
from the last half 


RECEIPTS, 


Potato DUMPLINGS are made thus: Peel 
potatoes and grate them into a basin 
of water; let the pulp remain in the water 
for a couple of hours, drain it off, and mix 
with it half its weight of tlour; season with 
pepper, salt, chopped onions, and sweet 
herbs. If not moist enough, add a little 
water. Roll into dumplings the size of a large 
apple, sprinkle them well with flour, and 
throw them into boiling water. When you 
observe them rising to the top of the sauce- 
pan, they will be boiled enough. 

MARBLE CAKE.—The White Cake.— 
Whites of seven eggs, one cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, half a cup of sweet milk, 
half a teaspoonful! of soda, one of cream of 
tartar, three cups of flour. Bake two hours 
in a slow oven. 

The Dark Coke.—The yelks of seven eggs, 
one cup of molasses, two cups of brown su- 
gar, half a cup of butter, spice to taste, 
one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream of tartar, five cups of 
flour. 

This makes two good-sized cakes by put- 
ting in first a spoonful of white and then a 
spoonful of black, and the next layer alter- 
hate 

Rick Warries.—To six spoonsful of 
soft boiled rice, add two tea-cups of water 
or milk, and some salt; stir in three tea- 
cups of ground rice, and bake as other waf- 
fles. 





some 


My first is wrapt in deepest mystery ; 

My seconed’s hoped and sorrowed for in vain; 

My third had neither birth nor history; 

My whole cast on our race the mortal stain. 
J.C. O. 


Problem. 

The square root of one-half of a number 
in inches is equal tothe number in feet. 
Required—the number in feet. 

W. T. STONEBRAKER. 

Weat Milton, Miami Co., O. 

t@™ An answer is requested. 





I have two gardens, each of which is an 
exact square. They contain 208 square 
rods, and it requires 80 rods of fence to en- 
close both gardens. Required—the con- 
tents of each. W. H. MORROW. 

Irivin Station, Pa. 

tH An answer is requested, 


Conundrums. 


(#7 When does a stupid fellow seem be- 
Ans.—When he is standing 
by a donkey. 

(3 What is the best machinery for pro- 
secuting an inquiry’ Ans.—The How-so?- 
ing Machine. 

€#~ Where can the most currants be 
found’ Ans.—In the ocean. 


Answers to Last. 
ENIGMA—Corea. REBUS—California. 


Sweet PoTATOES 
Boil or steam some potatoes very nicely, peel 
them, and cut them in slices, cut some bread 
into similarly-sized pieces (without any 


| crust,) butter a tart dish, line it with the 


bread and potatoes, alternating them regu- 
larly. Thicken some scalding hot milk with 
a sufficiency of potato flour, add sugar and 
bruised bay or laurel leaves to impart a 
flavor, put it into the dish and strew some 
sugar upon the top. Place it in an oven until 
slightly browned on the surface. 

JeL_ty Cakes,—One cup of sugar, one 
egg, alittle salt, one pound of flour, one 


| grate 2 > oonful of soda; 
first drawn from cows and that of the last | ceased Sulmeg, Cae Spee 


add warm milk sufficient to make a stiff 


| dough; roll out like thick pie-crust; bake 


lone of allspice. 


! 





in a quick oven; when done, spread it thick 
with some good fruit jelly, and strew some 
powdered sweet almonds over it. 

Sweer Tomato P1cKki_es.—Chop one 
peck of green tomatoes, four onions, and six 
green peppers, Strew over them one cup 
of salt, and let them stand all night. Next 
day drain off the water from them, and add 
to them one cup of sugar (or more if liked,) 
one cup of grated horseradish, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one of cloves, and 
Cover with vinegar, and 
cook till tender. 

IMITATION OF PRESERVED GINGER.— 
Boil, as if for the table, small, tender, white 
carrots; scrape them until free from 
spots, and take out the hearts. Steep them 
in spring water, changing it every day, until 


| all vegetable flavor has left them. To every 


pound of carrots so prepared, add one quart 
of water, two pounds of loaf sugar, two 
ounces of whole ginger, and the rind of a 
lemon shred fine. Boil for a quarter of an 
hour every day, until the carrots clear, and 
when nearly done, add red pepper to taste. 
This wil] be found a good imitation of West 
Indian preserved ginger. 

PLAIN Peacn Puppinc.—Make a nice 
batter, put whole peaches, after peeling, 2 
a shallow pudding-dish; pour over just 
epough batter to cover them. Serve with 
sugar and butter worked together to form & 
cream. 

Green Fox-Grare Jeviy.—Boil in 
enough water to keep them from burning, 
and until the skins burst; straia them, and 
put a pound of sugar to a pint of juice, an 
let it boil half an hour. 

Ripe grapes made in the same way. 
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A Mustang Match Against Time. 





It has long been asserted by competent 
horsemen that the common Mexican or Cali 
fornia hor-e, or, as he is commonly desig 
nated, *‘ Mustang,” is the most enduring 
animal in the world, an’ that his speed, if 
fairly put to the test, would astonish the 
advocates of ** blooded stock,” high fe eding, 
and fancy training. The English and Ameri 
cans from the older states, who have been 
brought up te use the infamous pig-skin 
aaddies, dou!Je reins, martingales, short 
stirrups, and whips, always stoutly assert, 
in spite of the evidence of their own eyes, 
that the Spanish-American riding, with 
Spanish bit, comparatively heavy saddle, 
and long stirrup, sitting at ease and per- 
fectly erect, with the legs straightened out 
at full length, as if they were walking, and 
mounted on under-sized horses of Arabian 
or Moorish descent, could not accomplish 
the distance, nor ride with so little fatigue 
as the Englishman, mounted on his high- 
bred, bob-tailed bay, with a little bit of pig 
skin under him, a snafiile-bit in his horse's 
mouth, on which he pulls with both handa, 
and his main strength, all the time forcing 
his horse's neck out of its natural position 
and thereby impeding his respiration, while 
he himself bobbed up and down like a de- 
mented pump-handle, rising and falling with 
every movement of the horse. 

In old times, the young men of Los An- 
gelos were compelled to go to Santa Barbara 
for their licenses to marry. The distance 
was sixty-five miles by mountain trails and 


} distance of 130 miles, the toughest kind of 
riding in a hot, dry climate, with a single 
horse. They would leave Los Angelos after 
dinner, riding at a gallop all the way, and 
| reaching Santa Barbara before midnight, 
take a sleep until morning, get the license 
| and ride back in the blazing sun, arriving in 

season for the celebration of the ruptials in 
| the afternoon, then dance all night at the 
grand ball given in honor of the auspicious 
event. An Englishman who heard this state- 
ment remarked instantly, ‘* Haw, well, that's 

all very well for Hamerica, but an Hinglish- 
man would a done it in ‘alf the time!” 
What more could be raid ? 

Now it is known that the greatest feat of 
horsemanship ever accomplished in England 
was that of Mr. Osbaldiston, who rode 200 
miles in 8 hours and 42 minutes, and he was 
a small man, riding large and powerful 
horses. No other Englishman has ever 
equalled this feat. 

In May, 1858, Jack Powers rode 150 miles 
| in 6 hours and 43 minutes and 34 seconds, 
riding California stock; and subsequently 
Tom McNabb rode 200 miles in 10 hours. 

| About a month since, in San Francisco, a 
| party of horsemen were discussing the ques 
| tion of the comparative merits of imported 
blood-stock and the common California mus- 
| tangs, and the different styles of riding, 
' 





when Edward Whipple offered to bet $2,500 
against $5,000 that no man could be found 
to ride 300 miles in 15 consecutive hours 
He was at once taken up by Louis Burns 
and John Cahill, who named N. H. Mowery 
as the man to ride. The match was all 
| agreed upon on the spot, and since then 
there has been constant betting going on as 
to the result. It will be seen that the rider 
must average a mile every three minutes for 
fifteen consecutive hours, allowing nothing 
for loss of time in ohanging horses at every 
second, third or fourth mile, accidents, nor 
unrccountable delays. The general feeling 
was that he could never succeed, and in the 
betting the odds were decidedly against him 
Sunday, Anguet 2d, was fixed on for this 
race against time 
‘Lhe race took place at Bay View Park, a 
few miles north of the city, over a mile 
track. The animals, thirty in number, se- 
lected by Mr. Mowery, were the common 
California mustangs and half-breeds, none 
of them full-sized, but all full of the indomi 
table pluck and life which belongs to the 
descendants of the gallant steeds which were 
ridden into Spain by the fiery followers of 


Musa and Taric, when at the bidding of the 
Commander of the Faithful the conquerors 
| of Africa poured into Europe, there to spread 





the knowledge of the true God and the law 
of the Koran. Mr. Mowery is an old Cali 
fornian, apparently of about the middle age, 
Weighs 160 pounds, and rode with a heavy 
Mexican California saddle, Spanish bit, and 
free rein, 

At 4.40 o'clock he sprang into the saddle 
four times around 
that is to say four miles—at a 
Attendants stood ready at the 
stand to saddle and bring out the fresh 
horses as he beckoned for them in coming 
around; and he changed animals rapidly, 
riding none of them three miles after the 
first, and few of them more than two The 
Mexican dodge of ** rushing” was constantly 
resorted to. An attendant would ride one 
fourth or one-third of the way down the 
track to meet him as he came in; 
wheeling his horse, ride back behind hin 
yelling, * ramos! vamos! whoop-ah vamoal” 
and swinging his hat as if frantic 
would start the flagging animal into r 
doubled exertions, and he would come in 


and rode the first horse 
the track 
dead run. 


— 


fairly tying A single sharp pull on the 
Spanish hin would stop the animal in a 
second, and in two or three more the rider 
would be on a fresh animal and off agai 

Sometimes the mile or two miles would be 


ridden one way around the tra 
the other, in order to relevwe the river y 
changes as far as practicall Early in ‘ 
morning the race-track was crowded with 
people, and before 2 P. M 
mense, Up to 12 M. the rider refused all 

mnting; bat 
!d occasionally 


the jam was im 


assistance In mounting and rer 
his attendants we 
give him a lift, apparently not so much be 
cause he required it as for fear that 
might do so before the race was over At 
the end of two hundred miles a rest was 
taken, anda placard was displayed from the 
judges’ stand that the two hundred miles 
had been acc ymplished in eight hours, two 
minutes and ferty-cight seconds—thus beat- 
ing by forty minutes the time made by Mr 
Osbaidiston, with race horses, in England 
Then the start was made on the third hun 
dred miles, Mr. Mowery having lad a bath 
and otherwise refresped himself, and ap 
pearing good for two hundred more, if re 
quired The bets now changed, and large 
a odds were offered on his winning, with but 
6) few takers, and those of the obstinate En 
Ile now 


7 


after that 


, 
ut 








glish bob-tail and pe skin school 
made a 1aile in 2.08, and the average 
was 2.30 throughout. There was a very 
heavy wind blowing across the track at this 
time, an average speed must have been 
considerably unfavorably affected by thi 
fact, nevertheless he ‘“‘kept up his lick” 


epee 














j along the sea shore, taking the shortest cut 

they could make; and yet the young cabal- 

{ leros made it a point of honor always to ride 

there and back within the twenty-four hours 
preceding their marriage, making the entire | 


amid the cheering of the crowd, never flag. 
A halt was made for a 


ging for an instant. 
second bath, and from time to time an at 
tendant would dash a little water 


time a friend who was at the stand ran for 
ward and offered his own 
over the track. 
instant, and rode, 
times around. As he 
cond time the 


came around the se 


owner mace a fruitless at 


tempt to catch him, and only succeeded in 
eatching a fall, as the rider, sitting er as 
The crowd 
yelled with delyrht at this, and, as Mowery 
came around the third time, shouted to him 
“go it again!’ but that would have been 
carrying the joke too far, and he changed 
horses, while the officious friend led his own 
away amid the jeers and cheers of the «pec- 


a bronze statue, dashed past 


tators. 


At 6.49 P. M., just fourteen hours and 


nine minutes from the start, the three-hun 


dredth mile was accomplished, and a perfect 
roar of applause broke from the multitude 
started once 
The last mile was 
nine seconds, 
making the unprecedented distance of 801 
miles in fourteen hours, eleven minutes and 


as the underrated horseman 
more ‘‘juat for luck.” 
made in two minutes and 


nine seconds, and beating anything pre 


viously accomplished in the world in this 
The judges declared the money won, 
The gates were 
flung open, and the vast concourse, in car- 
riages of every description, on horseback 
and on foot, poured out on the road toward 
Francisco, an indiscriminate race on 
plan being 
As the crowd streamed away 

toward the city, the most conspicuous object 
| in it was an Englishman on a tall, raw-boned 
bay, with a stump of a tail sticking up like 
an abbreviated flagstaff behind, riding on a 
pig-skin, with short stirrups, top boots, plug 
His appear 


line. 
and announced the time. 


San 
**the devil take the hindmost” 
inaugurated. 


hat, an eye-glass and a cane. 
ance was so indescribably ludicrous by con 


trast with what had just been seen, that 
yells and roars of laughter greeted him at 
So ended the great 


every jump for miles, 


California mustang race against time. 





Climatic Curiosities. 


it drier; that old wells and 


same complaint, and calla upon the Govern 


ment to stop the destruction of the forests, 
as the means of preserving the rivers. But 
| here, with settlement, exactly the reverse 
phenomena are presented, and the quantity 
of rain in western Nebraska and Kansas has 


doubled within the memory of man, Per 


haps this is due somewhat to the trees 
planted on new farms, but I think also that 
the breaking up of the sod allows it to ab- 
in the 
prairie state, and in many instances turning 
a hundred acres of sod will renew an oid 
Fresh streams are starting in gul- 
lies which have been dry for hundreds, per- 
Thus * springs 


sorb more moisjure than it could 


Sp riinypy 


haps thousands of years, 


oO 


break out in the thirsty wilderness, and 
Here 


streams of water in the dry ground |" 


over 
Mowery's head as he rode alonz At one 


horse foran le 
Mowery was on him in an 
not only once, but three 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


|yvou have 


It is a frequent subject of remark in the | 
Ohio Valley, that settling the country, clear- 
ing, and ditching the land, constantly makes 
springs are 
drying up, and, each succeeding summer, 
branches run dry which never did before 
The French Agricultural Report makes the 


is an important principle at work, which | 


will enable agriculture to make great ad- 
vances on what is now the American desert, 
Akin to these are the facts of heavy rains 
Colorado and California, 
states where the rule of dry summers seems 
Who 


this summer in 


to have been invariable heretofore 
shall divine the law of such revolutions ” 


A Border Editor. 


The editor of the Owy kee Avalanche, by 
agrecable vocation, as 


way of describing hi 


conductor of a frontier paper, makes the 


following interesting reflections 
‘““Oh, the felicity of editing a 
Charming, agreeable, in a horn! 


ting, attractive occupation, but so difficult 
smoothly 
‘onpleasantness !’ 
issue we referred 


to appreciate. How nicely and 
one gets along without an 
For instance, in a recent 
directly to a ruffian known as Captain Pre 


cot, and incidentally to a guerrilla named 


Al. Cage. 
selves and ¢ ommunity at large. 


We did this in justice to our 


‘in response 


above-named villains, one of 
with a hatchet, and the other with a bowie 


knife of large dimensions, made a violent 


attack upon our person. ‘The only alterna 
tive was to fight or die. 

seized a large knife, about 
used for cutting paper, and bled our assail 
ants pretty freely 
we spared their worthless lives and 
them to dust, and they got up and dusted 


We would take this occasion to state that if 


ever they or any one else attack us with tie 

intention of doing us 

shoot they 

throats from ear to ear 
. 











a private letter from Berne, Switzer 
entleman, speaking of the ** Per 
which he and his family are « 
bl ed, write The first time we { 
at tabl the servant, a tall, comely Sw 
lassie, spilled our milk while putt it uper 
the table The second time ut illed it 
over my coat The poor girl was, of cour 
ve 1 witl fu i Ourl h frie 
explained | iwkw | by telling + 
that she v not a servant, but an heirs 
W“ ul I totl istom of or ry 
Vas ery ya rt of ipprenti b p to the 
‘ i rder tog fy herself to pr ‘ 
her « houschold one of these day A 
las stom, f “ lor a} r 
l ! , lime, tT i i ‘ ! 
of ir! 

ONT J. H. Crosema publishe nm al 
Eawvhsh irnal a piece of informatu worth 
knowing Ihe Bays that the mo quite at 
Mentor where he pa ln > yt 
were remarkably vigilant and bl! thirst 
and that neither curtain nor lotion had any 
percept ble effects in damping their appe 
tites. But one day, by accident, Mrs. Cr 
man gathered in the course of her morning’ 
walk a branch of wild rosemary, and placed 
it in her bed-room From that time for 
ward no single mosquito ventured into the 
room: and during the remainder of their 


ntone Mr. and Mr Cro#min 


stay at M 
= } 


lumbered unbitten and undisturbed under 
the protecti wle of the wild rosemary 
bran bh 


CPR A dominie, examining his scholars on 
e Bible lesson, asked a young urchin the 
Without hesi 

¢ 


flower of 


t! 
yuestion, ** Who wa» Jessie?” 
tation the Loy au-wered, “* The 
Dumblane, sir.” 





eS —EE 


paper! 
Pasvina- 


The other 
day, while quietly seated in our sanctuin, 
| taxing our brain for more copy, 
to the everlasting cry of the devil,’ the two 
them armed 


We accordingly 
two feet long, 


They sued for merey, 
told 


bodily harm, we will 
dead in their tgacks or cut their 


| the Sacramento river. Six 





Put te the Preef, 

: The first conspirators of the reign of the 
. . : Crear Nicholas, Peate!l. Mo eff Apostol 
Lovis Naroreon’s Eacare No doubt ro ; : fouravt } . 
~ j and the poet Relieff, were condemned to be 

heard of the great chandelier hua The } 
~ P ’ ie mperor signed the de ee after 
falling Yrom the ceiling of the Chinese sa- | 4), 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


om * ms at eat salle mi 
loon at Fontainebleau, and almost ending | }, hy - a oo t awe oe - Y . - 
the lives of Emperor and Empress. It was place of executi Relief ager ter Ye 
a very serious matter, and of course might | highest order, was the { mer tA " ro the 
have been much more serious than it was. |. ecld. Such ab that moment a aan tls 
The place was a favorite resort of the Im executioner, having paseed the lip-knot 
perial pair—a quiet place of retirement—a jvor bis head. bad pushed him from the 
celestial world, guarded by grim dragons ladder to laun h bien inte ctemnite. dha ti 


and here on the morning of the accident 
had they been closeted, writing letters with 
ink out of the marvellous Chinese inkstand “They know not how todo anything in 
now ground to powder; they had only | Russia.” said he, raising himself without 
reached the threshold when the monster | gyon turning pale ‘not even to twist a 
chandelier fell with a tremendous crash, rope." 

smashed the table, pulverized the inkstand, | 4s gocidents of thie kind. besides being 
and half buried itself in the floor, The Em- | yory pase, were alware eoncitered ecansions 
press did not faint, but it is said she has | o¢ pardon, they sent, therefore, to the Winter 
been more serious ever since, and more fully Palace to know the will of the Emperor 
bent on making pilgrimage to the Holy City 40S? the cond hae beshen Y” enld Minho 
The accident, of course, excited a good deal | 4, 

of attentlon here, and all sorts of wild ru “* Yes, sire.” 

mors were abroad about covert treason and “ Then he was almost dead ® What im 
the rest of it. Experts had been sent for to pression has such close contact with eternity 
ozamine the wood by which the chandelier produced on the mind of the rebel *” 

was suspended, but they could make nothing ‘* Ble is a brave man. sire.” 

of it; and the only moral seems to be, Do The Cear frowned. — 

not, if you can possibly avoid it, sit under a ‘What did he say *” asked he severely 
chandelier, ’ Y 


SALE oF AMERICAN Hay,.—Lonpon, Aug 
27.--The steamship Nebraska, which ar 
rived at Liverpool a few days since, brought 
a large quantity of hay shipped from New 
York, to be sold in this market. It was a 
cordingly put up at auction in Liverpool 
yesterday, and the whole lot sold at 10s, to 
1008, per ton. English hay of no better 
quality readily brings nearly, if not quite, 
200s, per ton, 

-~-A Colonel Campbell from Charleston, 
S. C., yesterday laid before the Dresident 
an address from the Charlestonians, asking 
the President to send troops to protect them 
from threatened riots 

—Colonel J. B. Thrie, Paymaster United 
States Army, has arrived in Washington 
from the Plains. He gives a fearful account 
of the atrocities being committed by the In 
dians, more than confirming all the tele 
graphic reports. 

HE RINDERPEST.—At a meeting of the 
New York Board of Health on the 27th, a 
report was made favoring a thirty days’ 
quarantine for cattle, at all the stock yards 
throughout New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, No new cases of the disease 
are reported, 

DELAWARE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
At the recent Democratic State Convention 


weak cord broke, and he fell forward bruised 


and bleeding 


to twist a rope in Russia.’ ’ 
** Well,” replied Nicholas, ** let them prove 
to him the contrary And he went out 


Eiatensive Huine in 


Arizona. 


Discevery eof 


A party of the surveyors in Arizona, en 


| routes, lately came upon some very exten 
sive ruins on the banks of the Little Colo 
,rado river, They extend along the river for 
many miles 
are yet in their places, and atand six or cig 
feet high. The streets may be traced for 
miles, The old irrigating canals and ditches 
are yetin a fair state of preservation, and 
may be traced for miles also, The ground 
is strewn with broken crockery-ware, The 
party found some nearly whole vessels of 
curious form. The ware seems to be of a 
different quality, and finer than that found 
at most of the ruins in Arizona, Many of 
the walla of the buildings 
hewn stone, and put up in a workmanlike 
manner. To all appearance here once stood 
a city of many thousand inhabitants, Who 
they were or to what tribes they belonged, 
there is no record left to show, On the east 
bank are the ruins of a large structure or 


in Delaware, the following resolution was  ecasth , covering several acres of land; some 

passed of the walls are yet standing to the height of 
Resolved, That the elective franchise is a twenty or thirty feet 

political privilege and not a natural right, : ‘ 


and is to be granted or withheld by the | 
several states to their respective inhali 
tants, as, in the free, sound judgment and 
discretion of each state, shall be deemed 
best for the publie interest and welfare 

THE SPIRITUALESTS’ CONVENTION. —The 
attendance at the Spiritualists’ Convention 
at Rochester is large, A committee on the 
organization of a Children's Lyceum was ap 
pointed, The statistics of Spiritualists in 
Ohio were read, and Mrs. Wheeler, of Ohio, 
addressed the Convention while in a trance. 

~The Central Pacific Railroad is finished 
two hundred and sixty-cight miles east of 
miles of the 
track were laid in August 19. The company 
promise to lay seven miles a day, if neces 
vary, to outstrip the Union Pacific, and reach 
Salt Lake first 

The Chinese understood the science of 


[Wh Victor Hugo writes all his manu 
scripts with a very soft lead pencil, which 
he often forgets to sharpen, so that the let 
ters assume a gigantic size, and eight er ten 
lines cover nearly a whole sheet of paper 
Perhaps no other eminent contemporary au 
thor complies so conscientiously with the 
sensible advice which Horace gives to poets 
and authors Victor Hugo corrects his 
manuscripts again and again, until the work 
often undergoes a complete chanye 
of his most celebrated poems he re-wrote #o 
often that his son, Charles, intends to pub 
lish, after bis father’s death, an edition of 
the poems of Victor Hugo, with the stanzas 
which his father rejected. These stanzas, 
it is said, would form a volume of great 
beauty and value, Sometimes Victor Hugo 
works very rapidly; thus, for instance, he 
. ilete ) net part of 4 abl 
making paper money pasa current, for du comple od - te eaghes Lee Mieerabtes in 

‘ a week The Tialera of the Sea was written 
ring the Ming dynasty the government notes “s 
‘ in six months, Some of his best poems were 
bore this endorsement: ** At the petition of 
P written on the spur of the moment 
the treasury board it is ordained that paper om b> , , : 
’ CW” PLANCHETT? The Fat Contributer 
money thus marked with the imperial seal : 
anys A skeptical friend, who don’t believe 
of the Ming, shall have currency, and be 


in Planchette, was in to wee us the other 
used in all respects as if it wer« 


copper 
' } , : ry , night, and we told him of her wonderful ex 
VW he coer dtaeoc ga u ul har ¢ hin head 


a ” ploits She Answers all sorta of things, 
- docs she %" said he, ‘She doth.” * There 
in‘one thing she can't answer,” «aid he 

C27” A pettifogging lawyer and mannger | ** What is that’ “She can't anawer the 


in a new vettlement in Wisconsin gave a) door-Ael/ /” 

missionary of the Sunday-School Union the C@” There isa Roman Catholic tradition 
following account of a Sunday-school;—*'I that he who shall sit in St. Peter's chair 
organized the first Sunday-school in this for twenty-*ix years, is the last of the Popes 
county, and ran it myself one season. We | in Rome. In his time the Church is to pro 
came in here carly, all Americans. We test against infidelity. There will then bea 
wanted to draw in decent, industrious fami- | reaction in favor of a pantheistic expression 
lies, and to keep out all foreigners and row- of natural religion. The Chureh will ve per 
dies. Sol said: ‘A Sunday-school will at ecuted and purified! Deiem and Catholi 
tract the folks we want, and keep others | iem will divide the world, and Catholiciam 
out It will be the best and cheapest way | will triumph So runs 
to blow for the settlement.’ There was but the Roman Catholic tradition 

one of us that pretended to have one grain CW Some of the Italian journals state 
of piety; so they pitched on me to carry out that Father Sechi, the constructor of the 
the plan. I did #0, and rent to your society so much remarked 


Then comes the end 


great astronomivoal « loo) 


and got a library, and ran the school all at the nniversal exhibition of 1867, has d 
euminer It did the blowing for us «plen- covered a motive power lighter tronger 
didly Before summer was ended, some = and more economical than steam. They add 


Christian families came in; 


and as they had | that the learned Italian is reports 1 to have 


a better stock of piety, I gave over the Sun- = laid his invention before the Court of Port 
day «chool to their hands It was a grand ral, which we di posed to purchase it 
thing for us, There wasn't a foreigner of CF” kverybody is very ich reliewed that 
any sort that ever stayed in the settlement pretty Patti ix married?! at last 
more than one night We secured a good 
American and mora! settlement In facet, it 
a 
got to be oO plous that I couldn't live there THE MARKET 
myself.” FLO! tacks continne tig 
J pos Hen shont wit : 
perf . i ! 
M4 In Venez Wiit t ’ ! fort ' 
for the hand of a you Mines 
. ; ’ ! f 
‘ the ppiica " y teas 
picre It usuall ‘ ‘ tt? 
to pierce the st und then the f ‘ 
u } ‘ i que 
ver hi suglit 
"> 4 rie i r 
4 P 
cent vr lre i y t t . 
and ! ‘ te 
© looked 7 a pia ‘ ‘ ‘ 
re tucked up tot wi t ! i 
. Aboot? fever ! 
._>~ a wis ' el to th t of 
CH” A Bridget apy 1 te the family ‘ A ester ' Ira F 
citizen up town, yosterday, wi her cloth ‘ tor old t ' ’ t 
dropping iike a er-epout On being i Ph nw — aA ae 
terrogated to ner ¢ ithen Po , Peet 
: 
e under wi the lady of the hou wa j f yen j 
i wet nuree e had come ready f , ! ! , 
‘ vw 
ervice j i ' . 
CH Ira Vi ‘orth Thetford, Vi, | , tes 
who t Ae ey M f ‘ i 
on Tuesday, ¥ vered on Friday w . 't 
his arm caught in the eft of atree, ur a4 ' M 
whole lower part of hie body devoured, A ding ¢ plande, a 
HAMS ) “ey . 
number of huge bear track about t ' > ar 
. Shark p 
explained hi« Lorn'l fate hel ‘ “ { 
vw ‘ ' te © ! if ad 
[F- Tar Unnoivinep Citenen ! ‘ ~~ Ade Aup 
mass of qui jiver, let it fallto the ! rp ' t “A j 
and it will split iteeif into a Vast nu f t 1% ‘ 
distinet globulk (athe hem up, ar ! ” 1 
them toycther aga and they will coalesce ‘ ' vl belt 1 
into one body as before, Thus God's elect 'y 
’ Ware om crumbled and d ' Ire " % ! 
shed into various parties, thoug * 
fact m« re in one amd the . 
tie bods Bat ven taken up fron ‘ oo 
world and put t er in Heaven, t 
: 1 
eoustitute one undivided church f ‘ 
ever and ever ‘ 


* Sire, he anid, * They know not how even 


gaged in exploring the country for railroad | 


Some of the walls of ae | 
1 


were built of | 


A Valuable Hair-Dreesing (Compound. 
Deaserr’s Coooamn « compound of cocos nat 


ola hee eetabiished « world wide reputation ae 
ano) OF pomad for the halr It te eald to be free 
fr “ye "ur * or colling propertics, and t« con 
ev | *igp rior te v7 of pre peratior f the 
k bint * i , vtlea 
} helm ond ' ' t 
‘ a ' ‘ 
What is this “Warveiens Antidete te 
Disease 
wr ’ for 7 rary Trae hw t winning 
golden opit * fre ' orte of peo ander 


the name of MOSTET TELS STOMACH BITTERS? 
It ls an tafusion of the mort excellent tonte, anti 
billows, ant! ecorbatic and alterative herbs, roote and 
barks, In the purified spirituous essence of Kye 
HOW DOES TT OPERATE? 
This question may be briefly anewered as follows? 


It operates 


Asa lowerfal Invigorant 

Ara Mroventive of Fowers 

Asa Genial Btomachie 

At an Ant! -epar modic 

Asa Cicntle Purgati we 

Aes lromoter of Appetit 

Ata Care fer Indigestion 

Aran Acclimating Medicine 

Ae a “afeguerd agalnet Malaria 

Asa ° Kemedy for Low Spirite 

Ara Specific for Fever and Ague 
| Asa Cordial for the Aged 

Aean Antidote to Sea Bick nees 

Aran Anodyne for the Sleepless 

Ara Wholesale #timualant, 

Asa Balm for the Weary lirain. 

Ara Rellef in Bodily Anguish 


Andara PROTECTION TO HKEALTH AND LIFE 
under all depressing and devitalizing Influcnces, 

HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS Is the only 
tonic in existence, based upon a spiritaour medicine, 
that le ABSOLUTELY PURE sephtt 


Mm. HM. MM. Kapwar's Reapy Revomr.—To be 
need on all occasions of pain or sudden sickness, 
Immediate rellef and consequent cure for the all- 
mente and discarce preseribed, le what the Rewer 
guarantees, to perform. Ite motto ts plain and sye- 
tematic; Jt will surely cure! There te no other 
remedy, no other Liniwest, po kind of Pawan, 
Len, that will check pain eo euddenly and eo satle 
factorily as Mapwav's Reavy eter, It hae been 
thoroughly tested In the workshop and tn the field, 
, among civi 

liane and soldiers, in the parlor and in the he»pital, 

throughout all the varied climes of the earth, and 
one general verdict hae come hom: “ The moment 
; Radway's Ready Religf ta applied externally, or 
| taken i ording to directions, PAM, from 
ceases to exist!” Uno no other 
BcaiLpoa, or Cute, 


In the counting-room and at the forg 


wardlya 
whatever cave 


kind for Srnvine, or Hennes, or 


Cuames, Buciers, or Strnatse, It be excellent for 
Moegurro Dives, aleo Srinee or Pot 
It le unparalleled for Sus Strom ge, 
Arortrsy, Nnecusatin, Toornacnug, Tr Door 
heus, INFLAMMATION oF Tun Sromacn, HBowrts, 
Kipneve, Ae Good for almort everything. No 
family should be without It, Follow directions and 
Sold by Drugylete, 


marcowt! 


CHILBLAING 
sonots InenotTs 


iepeedy cure will be effected 


Piice “Oecent per bot 


Rome | 


The Bewen Microscepe, 
Magnifying 500 time t.matled tor 010 Cents, Tunes 
for $1.00 Aldressn F. P. BOWEN, 

jeat uf Box 290, Borton, Masa. 


Moth Patches, Frecktes and Tan. 
The only RELIABLE REMEDY for those snown 
DieCOLOMATION® On the face le" Perry's Moth and 
Brechki doti Prepared only by Dn, BC 

l'euny, De rmatologlet, 4 Dond etrect, New York 

8@™ Sold everywher opll im 


WOT. Bannrrr’s Anricti me or Eveny Day Lee 
Family and Jotlet Soaps, The very beet 

Svap Powder, The great labor-saving compound 
Comcentrated Tutaah 


Saleratus, warranted pure and unadulterated 


The ready roapmaker 


Super Carb. Soda and Star Yeast Powder of +a 
pertor quality 

Lion Coffee, gaarantecd pure, and in flavor ansur 
pareed 

Foreale by Henry ©. Kellogg, Avent at Ph 
snd at the manufactory, Now, 64,65, 4, OT 68, 8, FU 
Tiand 71 Waehington etrect. afd and 44 Weeat 
street, New York. HT. Bannrry febue ly 


vi lpbia, 


no East, no Weet Suited 
Hieeta SALVE Hever deteriorates in 


rth, no Sontl 


to all latitudes 


quality from ellimate oF age An alimirable olutment 
for th eure of all ch wounds, ecrofalons sores, 
aod cruptions of the ekin, Kedding & Co, Berton, 


Mare shere By mall “Scents a bos 


sold ever 


Hottowar's OrntMent,— Mothers, ore your chil 








dren suffering from ringworm orecaid heal? Apply 
thie great remedy at onoe, and remove as teo die 
ayreeable to the fami! Sold by all druy \* 
MARRIAGES, 
ow M net t ay : mpaaied 
! 
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PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS 
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AQT? THE BATH. 


a 


MILES "REILLY 


ny 


Her skin ie moist, and cold, and pink 
But warm and red the lips I pro 
And all her beauty seeme to shrink 
Compecter in her clinging dre, 
While o'er shoulders to the hip, 
O'er ewelling bust and far edoen, 
In trailing gold the tresses drip 
Which form at night ber braided crown 


No more her eyes in langor rwim, 
But kindle with coquettiah strife, 
And every pulse in every limb 
BKeems throbbing into radiant life ; 
Her cheek bath caught a ruddier rtain, 
And her «mal! feet in sand that rink 
Are marble white, with many « vein 
Down to the almond-nails of pink 


Her tecth are white as the flashing surf, 

Her eyes are blue as the bay in calm, 

And her breath to the new mown clover turf 
le o rival in ite fragrant balm ; 
©! happy sea that has held her form ; 

O! happy sands by her white feet pressed 
With ber beauty the whole bright scene i 
warm, 

beauty 
breaet ' 


Her of and face, and 


peeture, 


Proudly she stands in her scarlet drems, 
And my eyes give a quiver and then grow 
dim 
As | gaze on her infinite loveliness 
Of delicate color and rounded limb, 
And the bright blue bay with its flitting 


wails, 
And the silwer sands, and the rocks of 
brown, 
And the woods that are dark on the distant 
hills, 
And the broad green meadows that slope 
adown 


All seem but a frame for my lady bright, 
A frame not worthy her mateohless grace 
Her lips of red, and her eyes of light, 
And the wonderful charm of her winsome 
face ; 
O, here let me lie and die at her feet 
Let my soul in ite sighs for her pass away, 
For my life hath its climax, and death were 
sweet 
With her eyes gazing down on mo here 
to day ' 


My senses swoon into bliseful tranes 
‘Aw her emall, cool fingers touch my palm, 
And through all of my veins the 
dance 
As I feel on my cheek her breath of balm; 
All the eprings of my life are in her control, 
For though faces more perfect l know full 
well 
In rich, womanly beauty of body and soul 
There are none to compare with my sea 
mile tue lle 


eurretnta 


The brown reck« glow ae che bounds alony, 


And the black reeds thrill in the silver 
epray, 

And the birds in the blue sing a gladder 
roy 


As my lady walks by the shining bay; 


The waves that have shrined her glowing 
form 
Have been humanized by the saintly 
touch, 
And will spare for her sake in the next 
great etorm 
Some proud ship from their clutch 


The Story of an Old Chess-Board, 





Check mate 


The third game I've lost this event 
I declare I won't play any more with vou tll 
I'm a better hand at it 
The npoake r, & lad about sixteen Ave ar 


impatient sweep with hie hand ower the 


board, and got up fre his nent 
My dear boy raid the other 4 
if vou pray star tly withn vou w at 
last learn te beat me But come, let us 
have our coffee, which hase boen ent t is 
to drink it for these five minutes 


They sat down at alittle table beside the 
blazing fire, for the night was bitterly cold, 
and under the joint influence of warmth, 
some excellent coffee, and his « MpPanion « 
genial talk, the youth soon re vered hin 
eelf 

I wish 1 eon tam! a beating better 
he said if never can lowe at che wy 
other game, without feeling savage 

‘] used to write nh my copy book 
ago, ‘Bear defeat with equanimity ara 
very good advice it is.” said the gentleman 
“To suffer losses patiently, and with good 
humor, is as good, if not better than gaming 
a victory,” 

It's capital in theory, but, for all that, 1 
don't like losing every game, as I've don 

Come, now, which will you do, Harry 
play another game, or listen to the story of 
a man who once was well beaten at ches 
and not only * bore defeat with equanimity’ 
(and he was a timt rate plave but wa 
quit« contented to he heater i are 
or the story which will vou iN 

“Oh, the story, plownc 

After a few minutes’ r 
tleman began 

At thy beginning of this « tury vel a 

irate, with his wife and sev ehil 
a small village in Derbyshire. In the lay 
as ldare say you have heard, curat« 
far woree paid than they are nov Pifty 
pounds a year, to which a few scholars a 
eda littl mor, was all our curate ha: 
keep bis family with You may itmagn 
the ceascless «tru it was for life; } : 
at least, they were happy happy in the 
thought that it wae © s will, and, blessed 
with good health, ctors stuff” was litt! 


known among them The village apotheeary 
- ’ 


often laughingly said, “It was: 


t at all fair; 


the curate was always ¢ hito la 
viee, but did not apply to him for any in re 
turn.” 

At length the deetor’s »« of were re 
quired in sad earnest; the voungest child 
caught a fever, which was quickly taken by 
twoof the others, The first die! , 
ther and sists r recovered but the y were 
hardly out of danger before their 1 
worn out by anxicty and nursing. w 
stricken down This was a terrible biow | 


our poor curate, against every other 
fortune he had borne up with Christian f 
titude, but now the fear that perhaps his 
wife would die took hold of his mind, and 
almost overwhelmed him: and, indeed, h« 
had good ground for fear, for her life was in 
great danger. 

At this trying time his eldest daughter, 
Jenny, was her father s eupport and comfort, 
and bravely helped him to cheer the others 
She wes one of those who, whatever they 





| eavential 





— 
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i 4 he wife wae «pared, but it was many woeke 
| before ashe left her room, and now poverty 
| pressed on them more heavily than ever 
| The neighbors were very kind, an’ helped 
| their pastor as mach as they were able; but 
as all were poor-they could do bat httle 
The curate had borrowed «mal! cums, much 
against his will, to provide the comforts so 
for the invalids, and these littl 
delta weighed upon his mind, and added to 
his distrems 
(me morning the curate 
little study longer than asaal after dix 
missing his few echolare, He was evidently 
making up his mind to something that war 
dixtasteful to him. When he came into the 
kitehen, which served also for their general 
living-room, he found his two eldest daugh- 
ters busy preparing their scanty mid-day 
meal: their mother was atill confined to her 


remained in hix 


room 

Here you are at Inet, father,’ 

Jenny, © dinner i# almost ready.” 
‘Tam glad of that, my dear, for I want 
to get it over quickly, and be off.’ 

Off! where to, father?” Jenny paused 
in her occupation over the fire, and looked 
at him with surprise in her large blue eyes 
She was a eweet-looking, fair-haired girl of 
seventeen 

To Swaleton, to see a friend 


said 


| 
| 
| 


— 


t their hand to, deo it with their might | delighted to find so «kiliful an antag 


nist.’ 

Put upon his mettle by this praise the 
curate put forth his utmost care afid skill, | 
and, after a bard «struggle, won the next | 
game His guest was by no means discon. | 
certe|, but appeared to be as well pleased 
as if he had been the conqueror. The rain 
had long ceased, but the stranger did not 
neem inclined to go. A third game followed 

+k lifully contested, «tep by step, ending at 
Inst im the curate’s favor 

The #tranger was in the greatest delight 
He enid he did not know when he had en 
joyed euch play. The curate was equally 
lensed. Should they have another game ’ 

The stranger looked at his watch 

** Dear me!” he said, ‘ I had no idea it 
was «0 late. I have some distance to ride. 
My dear sir, most unwillingly I must go; 
but I hope it ix not the last tume I shall be 
beaten by you, ‘It is no disgrace to suffer 
defeat at such hands.” 

The curate received his praises with much 
modesty ; and with many expressions of de 


| light at the good fortue the storm had 


His look and manner appeared to her to | 


be more cheerful and hopeful than it had 
been for some time past 
| * Are you going to sleep there, father?” 
* Bleas me! no, my dear, TF hope to be 
home again by eight o'clock ad 
| ** But, father, you cannot walk there and 
back,” said the younger of the two girls; 
it must be nearly eighteen miles 
‘*} must take my chance of a friendly 
lift; and, if I don't get one, why, I hope I'm 
not past my twenty miles a-day, my dear.” 
I think there is naid 
Jenny 
I think my vieit may be of service to us, 
20 LT hope not,” said her father 
The girls said no more in opposition, but 
wenton with their preparations for dinner 
‘Jenny, Delall take the chessboard and 
men with me to Swaleton; IT may find some 
one there who will give me a «mall sum for 


a storm coming, 


them 

friends; 
friends, ax surely 
quainted with etrange bed-fellows 


but poverty often parts the best 
as misery makes us ac 
Le i k 
them up, my dear 

Jenny could searcely keep back her tears 
She knew the her father 
make in parting with the old chessboard 
for a game of chess was one of his keenest 
enjoyments, * Poor old thing,” 
with a littl: laugh, which helped her to hide 
what she really felt; “ I shall be quite sorry 
to lowe it, and I don't think it's worth much 
to see, fathe r,in ity” 

| The curate was not free from the weak 
news of disliking to hear his property under 
valued 

“You 
boards, Jenny, 
mine because it's a little worn: 
useful as if it were new.” 

The only answer Jenny made was to throw 
her arms round her father’s neck, and to 
kine him 

When they had dined, the curate began to 
prepare for hie walk to Swaleton; but, just 
as he was realy, and Jenny was unwillingly 
packing up the chess board, quaintly made 
in the shape of books, the «storm, which she 
had pre dicted, sudde nly and violently began 

* There,” said Jenny, with a sigh of re 
lief, ** you cannot go how, father, so it’s no 
use packing up the old thing 

The storm continued for half an hour with 
out pause; thunder, lightning, and rain had 
itall their own way, and there seemed no 
prospect that they would soon give in 

The at the window of his 
wife's room, unwillingly made up his 


sacrifios woukdl 


whe snid 


not know the of chess 
or you would not depreciate 


it's quite as 


deo cost 


curate stood 


and 





hat Lam much of 


ls about here cannot 
il manage to get the 


wnoet Anaw ¢ 


mind that his journey to Swaleton must be 
put off. Suldeniy he exclaimed, ‘* Who's 
t iis, J wonder Aventlen inion her etack 
ny dear, has stopped at our gate; pretty 
v must t 
lie {ft the room, and rar wh stairs, but 
be he reached t t garden in front 
f the cottag the per an was off his 
horse, a " r through the pate The 
curate hastened forward, and begved him to 
go inte the bh se while he teck his horse to 
the shelte f a litt at-Duthdang 
WwW) he re 1 to the house he found 
} Visitor star before th kitchen fire, 
the younwer children examining him at a re 
peettul let ance 
|] fear | am giving vou a great deal of 
trouble said the stranger, with a foreign 
acces but IT really thought it was mad 
ness to go on longer through the storn.’ 
You are heartily wedmome, sir, but you 
will fed vour f in poor quarters,” 
My dear «su calcd the atranger, ** ] see 
fault; aman with a drenched skin 
less me!’ | beg your pardon ; vou are 
indeed wet ened tt curate, laying his 
hand upon the aagre rudinge coat, ‘Jen 
ny, Naume, quick, girl yet a coat, stock 
ings, and slippers. Let me help vou off with 
your coat at on ir; my coat is dry, if 
rather threadbare 
Having made his prc is comfortable as 
he eould, the eurate called to the girls to set 
wh the tents of the larder They had 
tirneral, Dae l, so they could only offer frag 
The 
The } ‘ was not hungry 
When, howevws bread and cold meat (their 
er for the morrow) was put before him, 
eat with much apparent relish 
Ihe irat Lahscowerod that his guest 
\ } . ed of a well-informed mind: and 
ited himeelf upon the prospect 
ofafow intelectual enjpoymer 
iy wrees the stranger began to question 
’ Revst hooself; and before long he 
lem ‘ trying position in which he 
on the gould man’s heart was very 
open to syny at) : 
Dur a} their talk, the stranver 
eaid. |] mt ‘ i board, 
“You ar ! player, perhaps 
* 1] lowe the wn aid the curate, en 
thusiastically but have little opportunity 
iz 


for play 
a player , 
push me very bard, an 


but my fries 


best of them. Do you play’ 
I echo your words: I lowe the game.” 
“Why should we not play, then’ This is 
too good fortur Jeuny, my child, bring 
the board here.” 


As Je nny place d the old chess-board be 
tween them, she looked at ber father with a 
neaning smile, He shook his head, and said 
she wasa saucy monkey, and had better take 
the children away 

The first game, after good play on both 
sides, was *‘drawn,” and the stranger ex- 
pressed some surpr that, after what his 
vost had said, he played so well 

‘You must know,” he said, “‘ that folks 
call me a first-rate player. 





I am, indeed, | 


brought bim, he helped his guest to put on 
hix own clothes, which were now dry. 

* T hope,” said the steanger, as he stood 
in the little rusty porch, *‘ that your wife 
will soon recover her health: and that, when 
I have next the pleasure of seeing you, for- 
tune will have favored you ax much in 
other matters as she has done to-day at 
chess.” He then mounted his horse and rode 
quickly away. 

“What a nice gentleman! what is his 
name, father ’" said one of the girls, as they 
stood in the porch, with their father, watch 
ing the retreating figure 

* There! | knew there was something I 


| wanted to ask,” said the curate; ‘I never 
jasked his name; he is a perfect gentleman, 


that’s clear; but I murt go to your mother 
; she will think I have quite forgotten 


now 
her 

While he was in the midst of telling his 
wife all that had passed, Jenny came into 


| the room 


I found these ander 
and she held out to 


** Look here, father; 
the old chess-board ;" 


| him several bank-notes, 


I do not like parting with such old | 





** Bless me'” said the curate, ** he must 
have lain them down when he was chang 
ing his coat, What is tobe done’ I hope 
he willeome back for them.” 

As he spoke, one of the younger children 
ran into the room, holding up a serap of 
pay r 

** Papa, this fell from what Jenny found 
in the chess-board." 


(On the paper was written, in pencil 


Deak AND REVEREND Sin--l beg you 
will not hesitate to use these for your pre- 
sent necessity, by doing eo you W ill greatly 
oblige one who esteems himself fortunate in 
having made your acquaintance, 


The curate handed 
notes to his wife, without speaking 
read, and then looked anxiously in his face. 

*Itis the gift of Providence,” she said; 
‘vou will do as he says ’" 

Her husband made no answer: he could 
not speak-—his heart was full of thankful 
ness: but he sat down and covered his face 
with his hand. 

The younger children were at a loss to 
understand what had happened; but, just 
as they had made up their minds to ery, 
the curate spoke, his voice shaking with 
emotion 

**T will, my darling, thankfully use thia 
henificent gift; and may the same Provi' 
dence who has sent it enable me one day to 
repay our benefactor, Truly says the Psalm- 
ist, * Yet helpeth Ie the poor ont of misery, 
and maketh him houscholds a tlock of 
sheep.’ 

He then explained to his children what 
had happened, bidding them be thankful to 
Him from whom all good gifts come 

You may imagine what « happy family 
they were that evening. 

* You need not part with the old-chess 
board now, father; need you ¥" said Jenny, 


the paper and the 
She 


like 


as whe kissed her father when she bade him 
good night 

More than a month passed, and there 
were no tidings of their benefactor. The 
eurate vainly tried to discover him It was 
clear that he must live at some distance, as 
he was unknown in the surroundiny neigh- 


borhood, One evening when the good man 
was at work in his garden, his wife, now al 
most convalescent, walking about with the 


younger children, a servant rode up to the 


yate, and asked if Parson Brownlow lived 
there 

** I'm Parson Brownlow,” said the curate, 
coming forward to the gate 

The man handed him a letter, saving he 
was to wait for an answer. 

Parson Brownlow seemed quite bewil 
dered when he had read his letter He 
rubbed his eves and his glasses, and fell to 
reading again, ‘* It must be a joke,” he 
muttered. ** Who—who is your master ’” 
he asked the servant, 

* The Duke of ——," said the man, with 
some surprise in his tone 

‘Yes, ves, so 1] see,” said the irate 

It's wonderful, my dear,” to his wife 
‘Come with me, and read this letter 

The letter was from the generous stran 

t tle offered the curate a valuable living 
wn « which had just beeor vacant 

lhe parvonage is near my own hi _" 
wrote »>we shall often be able to renew 
‘ cont st at chesa,” 

I need hardly say that the curate epted 
the offer of the living with at fal be 
i the next day to see his patron 
w \ about fifteen miles off, : mp 
1 iby the regrets of his wife that she had 
net time to knit a pair of stock for his 
grace And there's my story 

‘You see, Harry, what I want to show 
vou is, that there are folks in the world 
whi when they are defeated (even at a came 
in which they are very skillfu ean take 
defeat well, and appreciate the ll which 
has cor juered them, instead of turning 
rusty 


**Oh, yea, I see the moral fast 
but what a jolly fellow that duk« ist have 
been ‘and I should say they ke pt that chess 
boar! in lavender ever after.” 

‘It was, and is, greatly valued 
know The curate was my dear father. 
Often I have heard him tell the story; and 
many a game Il have played on the old chess 
board. It is still in my eldest brother's pos 
Bession. r. Rk. M 


enough: 


ies I we ll 


fo? A wag, upon visiting a medical mu- 
seum, was shown some dwarfs and other 
specimens of mortality, all preserve din al- 
cohol. * Well,” said he, “I never thought 
the dead could be in such spirits,” 
[3 Panch has written to Mr. Darwin to 
inquire if it is possible uncer the theory of 


de velopment, for a bay horse to become a 
sea- horse. 





THE SKETN. 





Slip, yes slip your skein, my Kitty, 
O'er my hands, and wind and wind, 
All the while with little pity 
Tangling, tangling heart and mind; 
Kitty! eyes upon the wool! 
Not on me, my beautiful! 


Now you droop your eyes completely, 
Winding, winding, dreamily ; 
Wherefore, wherefore smile so sweetly 
On a thing that cannot see ’ 
If you must «mile, «mile this way! 
1 will bear it as I may' 


Ah! the rose-bud fingers flitting 
Swift about the colored ball! 
How my heart beats time while sitting ; 
Still 1 try to bear it all; 
Kitty, do you know or care 
‘Tis my heart you're winding there ’ 


Kitty, I am in a vision! 
All the world to mist doth die; 
Unity in an air Elysian, 
Little fairy fingers fly; 
Surely if they flit too near. 
I shall catch and kiss them, dear! 


Tangled! pout not, frown not, Kitty! 
Though I gladly bear the pain; 
For your anger is so pretty, 
It may make me sin again. 
There! ‘tix well! Now wind and wind, 
Tangling further heart and mind! 


Now, ‘tis done! the last thread lingers 
Sadly from me, slow to part; 
Can'st thou see that in my fingers 
fam holding up my heart’ 
Wind and Wind! I do not care! 
Smile or frown, and I wiil bear! 


Ah! «so fast and quick you wind it, 
I no more can keep it mine ; 
Do you wonder that you find it 
Throbbing now, close, close to thine; 
Tangled, tangled are the twain; 
Kiss, kiss, kiss them free again! 
‘ ~ os 


Pathetic Toys 


There are few sights more capable of 
bringing out a sentimental gush of thought 
than a glance into a shop in which toys are 
sold for the very poor. These establish- 
ments are to be found in low neighborhoods, 
and generally du not confine their commer- 
cial operations to a single branch of busi- 
ness, You see in §che window, next the 
wooden dolls, green bottles of sweet stuff, 
boxes of matches, candles, wine, and often 
asmall pile of apples or some other cheap 
fruit; inside will be found those tales and 
songe written for what Mr. Trollope has 
termed the unknown public, along with 
whistles, jew's-harps, and a few masks of a 
hideous kind, which are supposed to be es- 
pecially attractive to the youthful mind, 

To children toys are as necessary as fresh 
air and exercise, The little creatures, when 
learning to talk, appear to have a certain 
consciousness that grown-up people either 
laugh at them or do not understand them; 
with a toy, however, they can be at once 
familiar and at home. Jack-in-the-box is 





| to be preferred. 


| least a «mall one, out of 
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mortal. although the constituents are occa- 
sionally swallows a If the flock thins, they 
are easily replac ed What a yoy is a whip 
with a whistle at the end of it to a child? 
There is a combination of delights; you may 
have a sly lash at the cat or at the pet dog, 
and when Aivac of these luxuries the whistle 
still remains to the good. A whistle with a 
small pea in it is an improvement, giving a 
tremolo and artistic air to the instrument; 
but then it is likely to choke it now and 
then, so that the whistle pure and simple is 
This, too, is within the 
reach of the poor child; so is a drum, or at 
which a good deal 


| can be got with perseverance. To see a half- 


clothed urchin with a drum, albeit a small, 
a paltry and diminutive drum, whac it 
until he falls asleep over it, is a more enjoy- 
able sight than the appearance of Master 
Howard with an —— affair that might 
be played in an orchestra. Master Howard's 


j}drum has a hole in it months before the 


youngest of Brown's children has yielded to 
an impulse to see what was making the 
noise inside the sheepskin of his. We doubt 
whether a spade and a small cart may be 


considered as genuine toys. We are in- 
clined to think not. They are of modern 
growth. 


A poor child would not see much fun ina 
spade and cart; perhaps it bas a dim notion 
of its own future at the tale of a plough or 
the side of a real wagon. A sword, how- 
ever, or a gun, may be included in the cata- 

| logue. Those symbols reveal the common 
masculine disposition. The boy who pre- 
| fers a sword toa transparent slate recom- 
;}mends himself to any student of children. 
What visions a child has, pulling this bit of 
tin or iron from its case and flourishing it 
over a geranium! Puzzles, so called, are 
abominations. A child's intellect will quick - 
| en itself without such dry forcing. As for 
ja boy or a girl learning Scripture or geo- 
graphy in this fashion, it should not be 
thought of. The time for liking toys is too 
| precious and short to be wasted upon the 
| pursuit of knowledge. 

The period when toys are given up for 
games is marked probably by the taste for 

| the first kite and fairy-story book. Girls 

| stick to dolls until they can play a quadrille 
on the piano; but a boy who has a kite, and 
has once flown it, and held the string in his 
own hand, from that moment regards 
whistles, drums, and Jacks-in-the-box as 
vanities. In his *‘ Robert Falconer,” Mr. 

| George MacDonald gives the following de* 
scription of the manner in which his hero 
used to send up his ** Dragon :” 

** The dragon flew splendidly now, and its 
strength was mighty. It was Robert's 
custom to drive a stake in the ground, slant- 
ing against the wind, and thereby tether the 
anunal, as it were, up there grazing in its 
own natural region. Then he would lie 

; down by the stake and read the Arabian 

| Nights, every now and then casting a glance 
upwards at the creature alone in the waste 
air, yet all in his power by the string at his 
side, While he lay there gazing, all at once 
he would find that his soul was up with the 
dragon, feeling as it fclt, tossing about with 
it in the torrents of air. Out at his eyes it 
would go, traverse the dim starlesa space, 
and sport with the wind-blown monster.” 

And most poor boys can make akite when 

living in the country. It is only in the 


always ready to play with them, a doll never , crowded cities and factories that toys and 


refuses her company, will submit to any 
amount of kissing, beating, or dressing, and, 


games are scarce, and this is to be regretted. 
Yet even there children will make the 


as long as the wax, cotton and bran keep | greatest efforts to satisfy their natural cra- 


together, will amuse her owner and remain 
faithful. But it is curious to note the dif- 
ference between a poor and a rich child in 
the treatment and management of dolls. To 
the child lady the doll is a familiar presence. 
It has not the charm of novelty or unexpect- 
she regards it as an accompaniment 
of her station. Then, if she wants to trick 
it out, she has not the piquant trouble of 
hunting for bits of ribbon, of gauze, or of 


‘ Ine BS 


tinsel. Then again her doll is horribly me- 
chanical, and allows but small room for 


fancy. It may squeak, and open and shut 
its eyes, thereby preventing its proprietress 
from doing the conversation herself. But 
the me aggre, starve d present Ww hie h the 
workman brings to his cottage or lodgings 
is differently cherished, It has twice as fine 
alife. Its mistress never ceases prattling 
to it, will search and ransack every corner 
for the dingy shreds of cotton that are to 
render the effigy magnificent in her eyes. 
Then it is not subject to the whims which 
ladies take to their favorites even in 
their tenderest years. It is petted with a 
constant affection until time or accident ob- 
literates its features, and in the end it is 
seldom subject to a toasting at the bars of 


fine 


a grate--an experiment that has been known 
to tell unfavorably on the countenanve of a 


wax figure. 

Poor children must indeed have a good 
deal of imagination to enjoy the queer 
things constructed for a penny or two pence 
to please them. We have referred to Jack 
in-the-box. @ack can be bought at a very 
low price or a very high one, but the poor 
ehild gets better value out of him for the 
money than any toy we know of, except the 


doll. The entertainment he furnishes, both 
at St. Giles’ and St. James, is identical. He 
lives, as all the In a constant 


world knows, 
state of compression, from which is re- 
leased by opening a wire hasp. He always 
surprises you; that is his fun, and the one 
joke for which he has been made. His fe 
r ity toa ] © boy is Ss mething awfully 
He has him securely fastened 
l that gives him a certain sense of 
power It is a long time before he disbe- 
lieves in Jack's whiskers and the energy o 
that spring of his. We have heard that the 
tirst doubts on the subject arise when a boy 
to think of Jack's leys, Jack pos- 
sessing a quaint organization in that respect. 
However, this toy is ratic as the 
jewelry imported by Mr. Cole from the Paris 
Exbitition—indeed, of the two, we should 
prefer the cheap Jack; he is generally of 
fiercer aspect than his more aristocratic 
prototype, and the steel in him is stronger 
and stiffer. This may arive from some law 
of compensation not yet quite developed. 
Another favorite toy which is found in low 
as well asin high places is Noah's Ark. It 
would be interesting to learn who first in 
vented this. We suspect it must have been 
the writer of a miracle-play. It is certainly 
old enough to have been the freak of such 
an author, and the costumes of Shem and 
his brethren sugcvest—like Mr. Pickwick’'s 
gaiters at the aarce—the Dark Ages. Or 
was it the genius who clighted on the design 
of the willow-pattern plate who constructed 
the first child's ark. He would have made 
the elephant and the duck (not according to 
their kind) of exactly the same proportions 
as you may now see them, and he would 
have also sacrificed a custom of old standing 
to economy, by freighting the ark with only 
one animal of each species. 

But let all that pass. 
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| Ving. Dirt-pies cost nothing, and oyster- 
shells and broken glass, with lovely gar- 
nishes of the wire topping of soda-water 
flasks, will delight a group of poor children 
for a whole day, A story is told of a poor 
child putting a paper cap on its head and 
sitting contented in the sun for hours, 
quieted by the luxurious feeling of enaeting 
something or other—who knows’ and the 
story may be true and the cap no fool’s-cap 
either, Childhood is a mystery which ge- 
nius can only touch without profaning. We 
may be content with observing its surface 
and with making one practical note at least. 
Charitable people might give more toys and 
less tracts to the children of the working 
classes when they visit and teach at Sun- 
day-schools, A prize, at one of these latter 
institutions, of a drum or a doll, would 
often be more acceptable and useful than 
some nonsensical story, 


The Wonders of Ancicnt Rome, 


The art of working metals and cutting 
precious stones surpassed anything known 
at the present day. In the decoration of 
heuses, in social eutertainments, in cookery, 
the Romans were remarkable. ‘he mosaics, 
signet rings, cameos, bracelets, bronzes, 

, chains, vases, couches, banquet tables, 
lamps, chariots, colored glass, gildings, mir- 
rors, mattresses, Cosmetics, perfumes, hair 
cyes, silk robes, potteries, all attest great 
elegance and beauty. The tables of thuga 
and Delian bronze were as expensive as the 
side-boards of Spanish walnut, so much ad- 
mired in the great exhibition at London. 
Wood and ivory were earved as exquisitely 
asin Japan and China. Mirrors were made 
of polished silver. Glass-cutters could imi 
tate the colors of precious stones so well 
that the Portland vase, from the tomb of 
Alexander Severus, was long considered as a 

‘genuine sardonix, Brass could be hardened 
ro asto cut stone. The palace of Nero glit- 
tered with gold and jewels. Perfumes and 
flowers were showered from ivory ceilings. 
The halls of Heliogabuius were hung with 
cloth of gold, Tiberius gave a million of 
sesterces for a picture for his bed-room. A 
banquet dish of Drusillus weighed five hun- 
dred pounds of silver. The cups of Drusus 
were of gold. Tunics were embroidered with 


} the figures of various animals, Sandals were 





garnished with 
wore }: l 


precious stones, Paulina 

jewels when she paid visits, valued at 
$500,000, Drinking-cups were engraved 
with scenes from the poets. Libraries were 
adorned with bust« and presses of rare 
woods. Sofas were inlaid with tortoise shell, 
and covered with gorgeous purple. The 
Roman grandees rode in gilded chariots, 
bathed in marble baths, dined from golden 
plate, drank from crystal cups, slept on beds 
of down, reclined on luxurieus couches, 
wore embroidered robes, and were adorned 
with precious stones. They ransacked the 
earth and seas for rare dishes for their ban- 
quets, and ornamented their houses with 
carpets from Babylon, onyx cups from By- 
thinia, marbles from Numidia, bronzes from 
Corinth, statues from Athens—whatever, 12 
short, was precious, or rare, or curious in 
the most distant countries.—Lerd’s Old Ro- 
World. 


ean 


t#™ ‘Do you take snuff?” said Pinch to 
Jones. ‘ Certain—take all I can get and 
throw it out of the window as fast as I can.” 


Noah's Ark is im- | Pinch withdrew his piquant Maccaboy. 
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ARE THE CHILDREN AT HOME? 





Each day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I «teal away from my husband, 
Asleep in his easy chair, 

And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces fresh and fair 


Alone in the dear old homestead, 
That once was full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, 
Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together, 
And oft, as the shadows come 
With tremulous voice he calls me, 
“It is night, are the children home ’” 


** Yea, love!” I answer him gently, 
** They're all home long ago ;" 
And I sing, in my quivering treble, 

A song so soft and low, 
Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 
And I tell to myself the number 
Home in the better land— 


Home where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears ! 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years ! 
I know !—yet my arms are empty 
That fondly folded seven, 
And the mother's heart within me, 
Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes, in the dusk of evening, 
I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Did lose the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blessed. 


With never a cloud above them, 
I see their radiant brows, 
My boys that I gave to freedom, 
The red sword sealed their vows! 
In a war for holy freedom, 
Twin brothers, bold and brave, 
They fell; and the flag they died for, 
Thank God! floats over the grave. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 

And again we two are together, 
Alone, alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears, 

He is only back with the children 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And still as the summer sunset 
Fadeth away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 
** Say, love, have the children come *” 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 
** Yes, dear, they are all at home.’ 


+e - 


How Frank Thornton was Cured. 


** Look here, Bob! I just put this to you; 
you're not a sentimental feliow,—you're 
coed as nails, I know that; but I ask you, 
What do you say to a woman who, when she 
hears the family doctor declare that her 
husband, the man she married for love three 
years ago,—no, it ain't years, it’s buttwo and 


seven months,—when she hears that his | 


heart ix affected; that the valves—the 
valves, mark you—are attacked ; that ossifi- 
cation is apprehended,—I suppose worse 
couldn't be;—the very evening she hears 
this, goes out to a ball, and says, ‘ Poor 
Frank couldn't gome; he imagines he has a 
something—a sOmething!—the matter with 


his heart; and the stupid doctor humors | 


him, and I'd not wonder if he kept the sofa 
these six months ’’ I pledge you my sacred 
word of honor these were her very words, I 
had them taken down verbatim, and I made 
Leonard and Mrs. Crawford sign their 
names to the document, declaring that they 
heard them as she uttered them. Now, none 
of your hair-splitting or refining; but speak 


out in a frank, manly way, and say, what do 


you think of this?” 

‘‘T simply think that your wife did not 
agree with your doctor.” 

“Ob, indeed! that is, that she formed 


another impression of my case; that her ex- | 


perience of heart disease led her to a diffe- 
rent conclusion from Duffey's,—the first man 
in his profession, by the way; and that 
doubtless she would have suggested another 
line of treatment.” 

**No, no; don't run away with the 
theory. I merely meant that she thought 
there was not much the matter with you, 
and that old Duffey was a bit of an alarm 
ist.” 

‘* By Jove, I must say he did not alarm 
her! She had that confounded toy terrier 
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tenderness, some sympathy, some—some 


never mind. She shan't unman me 


she marries Howard Stapleton. It's insult 


ing enough the way that idiot treats my 
If there's a thing I detest, it is to 


house. 
hear the clank of a sabre on one's stairs. 
And then the cool way those fellows unbelt, 
as though your drawin 
| ante-room. ‘ Well, old boy,’ he said to me 
| other day, ‘ how are the valves?’ ‘ Not ex- 
actly so safe, sir,’ said I, ‘that you may not 
| apprehend an explosion.’” 
| ** That was very ready.” 
** I should think it was ready. 
| may be attacked, but it's all right up here; 


| and he touched his forehead significantly as | 


| he spoke. 

| ** All the more reason, 
|a gloomy view of life. 
|much amiss with a man who carries him- 
| self as youdo. Why, it was only yesterday 
| you sent the groom back with your horse, 
j and walked the whole way from Waterloo to 
| this.” 

‘*A great feat, truly! it’s under twelve 
jmiles; and I'd rather have walked forty 
than ridden back with that idiot Staples. | 
told Georgina so; and as she didn't send 
him off, I just dismounted and left them 
there.” 

**And very wrong of you it was.” 

“Oh, of course, I know the theory; I 
know the whole case. 
sees little, and resents less." 

‘*In this case there was nothing either to 
see or to resent," 


| ‘* Very nice of you to say so, considering 
| you were full a quarter of a mile to the rear, | 


and riding with your own wife,—whom, by | after dinner, in a state of excitement and 


| irritability that were almost fearful to wit- 


| the way, you never quit for an instant." 

‘No; Tike to keep her company.” 

‘** People remark it, though. I assure you, 
people make the most absurd comments 
upon it. I've heard you described as a sort 
of Othello for jealousy.” 

‘* With all my heart. So long as they don't 
come to tell me their opinions, ‘I'll not 
quarrel with them for holding them.” 

** Well, I don't pretend to be as indifferent 
about public opinion, and it pains me se- 
verely when I am told things people say 
about Georgy's high spirits and gayety of 
temperament. I know well the world calls 
these by another name behind backs,” 

**T wonder how you can go on worrying 
yourself in this fashion. 
| Insanity.”’ 

** I'm quite prepared to hear that name 
for it some of these days. Only look here, 
old fellow ; I'd rather, for old acquaintance’ 
sake, that you would not be one of my a 
cusers, Take my word for it, they'll get the 
thing up quite cleverly without you; andit's 
a sort of case an old friend never figures in 
very gracefully.” 

He arose as he said this, put on bis hat, 
gave me a familiar nod, and walked out, 

| leaving me, not exactly angry, though I was 
a little irritated, but certainly not at all dis- 
posed to prolong the conversation. 

A few words will suffice to tell my reader 
all I need say of him, Frank Thornton had 
served in the Sth Hugzzars in India, and dis- 
| tinguished himself several times in the cam- 
| paign of the Mutiny. He was a splendid 
| soldier, who gloried in his profession, and 
was greatly loved by his comrades; though 
| all acinouladend that, while Thornton was 
| a fellow to go through fire and water for a 
| friend, he was so touchy, so nervously sen- 
| sitive, so alive to things which never were 
| meant to hurt him, that hia life was one un- 

ceasing round of tortures and explanations. 

| This disposition, strengthening with years, 
made him at last so irritable and quarrel- 
some, that, popular and liked as he had 
once been—the pride of his own corps and 
the delight of the mess—men heard with 
pleasure the news that he had ‘sent in 
his papers,” and was about to leave the 
service. 

** You'll be glad to know I'm going to leave 
you,” he said, one night after meas; * and 
I'm only sorry I didn't go when you might 
have regretted me. A fretful temper is like 
the ‘ prickly heat'—it doesn’t make a man 
an agreeable neighbor; but, take my word 
for it, the poor devil who has the malady is 
worse off still.” 

** He's going to marry,” said one of his 
comrades, as he left the room. 

* To marry!" 

* Yes, he's going to marry Georgy Gordon, 
Poor girl! she'll need all her high spirits to 
carry her through it.” 

“She's pot what's better than 
spirits,” said an old Scotch major; 
| got the sweetest temper of any lassie from 

this to her father’s house in Aberdeen 
shire.” 

‘**Has no one told her what a 
Thornton has?” 

‘She's a sort of cousin of mine,” said 

}another; *“‘and I had along talk with her 
about him t’other day. Her notion is that 
men only make each other worse when they 
attempt to correct faults of disposition; that 
a woman only can do so with success, but 
that she must be wife or sister.” 


high 


temper 


that 
I'll promise you; but I'll promise you, also, 
I'll be shot if she shall keep her jointure if 


room waa & moss 


The heart | 


Frank. not to take | about and suit himself. They came in due 
There cannot be | COUrse, and certainly nothing could be more 


A well-bred husband 


nished of course—rent not above a couple of 
hundreds, and «tabling for a pair of horses 
I'll bring our riding-nags and job a carriage 
Tell me all you can about the place, I don't 
mean socially, for we shall not go out any 
where, but about its markets, servants, and 
the other abominations of house keep. By 
the-way, old fellow, isn't this domesticity a 
devil of a mistake’ Wouldn't you and I give 


evening when he entered the 
threw himeelf into a chair I had but to 
give a mere glance at him to see that he was 
unusually agitated and excited; his face was 
lividly pale, eveept a «mall red patch on one 
cheek, which, with the uflfmatural lustre of 
his eyes, imparted a look of something like 
hectic to his features 

** T suppose, Bob,” said he, with a foreed 





something to get back again to the place 
from whence we came?! I take it we'll have 
—y of time to talk this ever together. 1 

ope our wives will * hit it off with each 


| other. 





Yours always, 
** Frank N, Tuornnton 


| Iwas not able at a moment to sccure the 
sort of a house be wanted, but pressed him | 
| to make ours his home till he could look 
| complete than the friendship which at once 
grew up between our wives. Some points of 
| resemblance there certainly were between 
| them, but in many things they were totally | 
unlike. At all events they were both youn 
and good-looking, and as happy | well | 
| pleased with life as is permitted to most of | 
| those who are supposed to have drawn fair | 
| prizes in this big lottery. 
| The Thorntons had not been our guests 
| above a week when I saw that Frank's tem- | 
per, so far from having been bettered, had | 
been painfully aggravated by marriage. He 
no longer, indeet. permitted himself those 
outbursts of passion he once indulged in. 
There was nothing violent or demonstrative 
jin his anger, but the centrol he exercised 
over himself almost drove him to madness, 
and he would come into my smoking-room, 


ness, 

**T suppose you saw it to-day,” cried he 
to me one evening as he walked the room. 
** | take it that you could not help remark- 
ing the considerate manner in which my 
wife corrected me about Kechmacarrachee. 
Now I tell you distinctly and deliberately 
the durbar was not held there, and the place 
where they poisoned her uncle's elephants 
was Tammadar, on the other side of the 
Ganges. I only wish they had poisoned the 





It is little short of | 





| rode, drove well, was always ready for any 
** she’s | 


old beggar himself, and he would never 
have lived to come to Calcutta, and I should 
never have—no matter what. But I'll tell 
you why she did it, Bob, You couldn't guess 
that, nor your wife either, though she is as 
keen as any woman I ever met, She did it 
just to bring up the name of a fellow whom 
she knows I hate as I hate nothing else on 
earth, It's a woman's way to stab a man. 
She watches till she has you before the 
world; she waits till she catches you at a 
dinner, or one of a party round the fire ; and 
she'll beat about till she finds an incident or 
an event in which a fellow figured, and she'll 
bring him in with a sort of half-donscious- 
ness, as though she knew the ground was 
dangerous—just the most offensive thing she 
could do, except the appealing look she'll 
give you across the table as if saying, ‘ Don't 
be angry with me.’ Your wife saw that to- 
day,—I'll swear she did, As for you, I don't 
expect you to remark anything, nor tell it if 
you did,” 

It was no use to protest ignorance of all 
he assumed. He only grew more irascible 
and violent at each assertion. Nothing short 
of my fixed resolve not to take offence at 
anything he should say in his passion saved 
me from feeling deeply wounded by some of 
| the expressions which escaped him. 

‘* There now,” cried he at last, ‘it only 
remains that you should turn me out into 
the street, at my blessed temper will have 
lost me the last man of all who once be 
friended me.” 

He rushed out of the room after this, and 
I saw him no more till next morning. I 
will not pretend that my life at this time 
was a very agreeable one; for while Thorn 
ton never ceased to make me the depositary 
of his grievances, my wife, with equal in 
sistance, persecuted me by stories of his 
peevish, nagging disposition, invariably con 
cluding with the assurance that no patience 
could hold out much longer, and that in the 
end Georgina must sink under it. Not that 
Mrs. Thornton looked at all like sinking. 
She was a blooming, bright-eyed young wo- 
man, on whose features, with the closest 
scrutiny, I never could detect the trace of 
sorrow, except a slight darkness about the 
eyelids, and a very faint ** drag’ at times 
only at times—on the angle of the mouth 
She had a variety of accomplishments— sang, 


plan for pleasure, and the life of it when it 
came off. It was plain enough that her high 
spirit occasionally chafed against her hus 
band’s humor; and I was often struck with 
the tact she exhibited in subduing her 
bueyancy and sobering down her gayety to | 
the tone of his temper 

My wife hinted that she had seen her in 





| other moods, and often came away from her 


lshrank from 


looking herself so sad and depressed that 1 | 
inquiring the cause, It is 
scarcely necessary that I should say Thort 
ton was not a favorite with my wife; she 


room and 


5. 


to hasten off to the Legation and beapeak 
the Minister's interference, as though her 
Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary bad any 
special power to control the bad passions of 
British subjects, or could make fl tempered 
peouse keep the peace towards themselves 

ext, she suggested that Thornten should 
be at once put under restraint. She would 
not hear of any other name for it but mad- 





effort to seem calm, “1 om the most un 
happy fellow as regards temper that ever 
you knew." 

** You certainly do contrive to give your 
self no «mal! share of misery.” 

“ To give myself! 
fiercely. “I am one of those with whom 
the world has gone admirably. 1 havd all 
the blessings of health, fortune, and af 
fection around me, but I manage, by an in 
genious use of my faculties, to make myself 
a terror to my friends and a torment to my | 


I understand,” said he, | 


news. I warned her strongly inet this 
course; and then, as she calmed down, we 
talked over the whole “ situation.” can- 
vassing it under every aspect we could think 
of, and imagining how the public would pro 
nounece upon each distinct view of it, 

I knew well enough what my wife was drift- 
ing at, allthrough. Bheclearly thought that if 
everything —_ could be avoided—if there 
were to be nothing to shock the feelings or 
leave a terrible memory behind it—the very 
best thing that could h n to dear 


| 


own home; and without a reason, or the | would be to be well rid of him. She did not 


shadow of a reason, I pick out all the disa- 
grecable accilents of life and make my world | 
out of them. Isn't that the theory’ Out | 
with it, man; I'm not so terrible but you 
can be frank with me.” 

**T'll not go so far—" I began 

* But I'll go farther,” cried he, wildly. 
‘Pll finish at once this dreary comedy, I 
have only to look at your wife's face, Bob, 
to see what she thinks of me. I never meet 
her that I don't read a perfect indictment in 
her looks, ** You are killing that dear sweet 
wife of yours, You are making her life a 
bitterness and a sorrow. You know you are, 
and that you hate yourself for it, You 





can't desist; there is something demoniac | She 
Go on, go on-—she | she will know exactly what he calculates on 


within you that cries, 
must succumb at last.’ ” 
“Why, this is all madness!" said I, not 
thinking in my eagerness of the word I used, 
‘That is exactly the name for it,” ex 
claimed he, * though you never had courage 
to say so before. It's precisely the amount 








like exactly to say this in so many words, 
but she dropped little half-pious sentiments 
and devotional apothegems that showed 
me what worldliness was in her 
head; and when she said someth about 
— happy release," I felt ¢ Frank's sen- 
tence had been pronounced beyond recall. 

** Stay," oried I, suddenly ; ‘another no- 
tion has just ocourred to me. Frank is to 
loiter about the neighborhood in disguise 
till he learns how his wife bears up under 
his lone, What if we were to go and tell the 
whole 7 an it stands to Georgina? She 
—e “p- ~~ for a moment, but she has 
plenty of good sense and plenty of courage. 

faswe Frank better than we do, and 


in submitting her to this test—whether, in 
fact, he would like to think that she waa in- 
| consolable for his loss, or that she struck a 
lsort of balance between her affection and 
her sorrow, and left him at the end with a 
emall sum to his credit, I say, neither you 


of incoherency and misdirection that medical | nor I could possibly quena this, but she 


men call insanity, and on which one's friends 
obtain leave from the Lord Chancellor to 
lock him up and administer hia fortune for 
him. Well, now, I do not like that part of 
it. I tell you frankly, I couldn't stand the 
being immured in a mad-house, and so I 
have resolved, fairly resolved to cut and run 
for it. I'll no longer be the cause of misery 
to others, I'll keep my atock of wretched 
ness for home consumption, and I'll go away 
where I shall never be heard of ain. 
Georgy, once free, will marry again, if she 
has the pluck to take another ticket in the 
lottery she has fared so ill in. You'll be 
quit of a very tiresome friend, and your 
wife relieved from the aquaintance of one 
who never could be a pleasant intimate or a 
very safe example. Don't try to turn me 
from my plan, I declare to you on my 
honor I am irrevocable, I shall go off to 
morrow to Tervueren for a day's shooting 
I have been talking of it for some time 
back, When there, { shall meet with a gun 
aceident—that's the phrase they have for it 
in the newspapers ; you'll hurry off naturally 
at once, but it will be all over before you 
arrive. I don't trouble myself about the 
details. You shall fill them in with all due 
regard to your own respectability, and what 
becomes your regard for a friend's memory. 
I mistake Georgy much, or the first shock, 
the horror of the event, will be the worst 
of it.” 


might. She has abv © of ina, you 
say, and she is so fond of him. Reason the 
more to do what she can in hia behalf, 
Now, I remember a physician once 

me of a case, where a lunatic of the mont 
violent and hopeless kind was perfectly 
cured of hia insanity by having jumped out 
of a window three stories from the ground. 
He smashed both his legs, but he recovered 
his intellect, and never relapsed into mad- 
ness, Now, Frank is not insane, nor any- 
thing like insane, but there is a morbid ex- 
citement in his brain, which cannot be 
healthy. Who is to say what a «mart shock 
—wsomething that weal ive his whole na- 
ture the efloot of a sudden awakening to 
new perceptions—might not do for him? 
At all events, it is worth the trial. Go and 
see Georgy, and if you find the moment fa- 
vorable, break the whole affair to her, and 
ask her advice." 

My wife was away rather more than two 
hours, I don't think I ever passed two such 
hours in my life. It was a perfect eternity 
of feverish anxiety, I eat down, and got 
up, and walked the room. I opened the 
window and shut it. I listened at the door 
to hear if my wife were coming; the dead 
silence appalled me, and my ) ons aank 
under a weight of something inexpressibl 
heavy and oppressive. As the clock struc 
three, I heard the rustle of her dress on the 
stairs, I went out tomeether. She looked 








**You mean to shoot yourself,” said I, 
with perfect calmness, 

‘*Not necessarily,” said he, in the same 
easy tone, “if you will agree to aid me by 
propagating the story of my death. I have 
no particular desire to die, I can go away 
to New Zealand, or some out-of the-way 
place, under another name, and never be 
heard of. All I really want is to cut the tie 
that binds that poor woman to my wretched 
identity, and, by leaving her free, to make 
her the only reparation I can for all the | 
misery I have brought upon her.” 

I will not repeat how eagerly I tried to | 
combat this resolve, and to turn him from 
his rash purpose, I exhausted every argu 
ment I could think of, and told him at Inst 
that it was a cowardly submission to his 
own selfishness that prompted a measure 
which could be infinitely better secured by 
the exercixe of some self-control and a vic 
tory over his own temper, 

“It may be all as you say,” replied he, 
** but there are certain things I can do, and 
there are others that are above my «trength 
Let me at least be the judge of what I am 
equal to,” 

The utmost I could obtain from him in 
the way of concession was, that he would 
await in some wecret place the result of his 
experiment, and if it should tarn out that, 
contrary to all his belief and conviction, his 
wife should prove ine onsolable for hia low, 
and given up to unceasing sorrow, that he 
would concert with me what steps to take 


| to watisfy her he wow yet living, and at the 


same time not unworthy of her love and af 
fection. Lown I did not see my way to this 
at all, but as it left some thing open to a con 
tingency, | accepted it as the beet com 
promive that offered The plan was ther 
modified to this extent, that he wae to go 


calm and composed, but I could see traces 
of fatigue in her features, and she passed 
into the room and «at down before she 
apoke., 

** You told her?" asked I. 

She nodded an assent 

** And how did she bear it *" 

‘“T should say wonderfully, Shoe never 
onee interrupted me, or even interposed a 
word till T had finished; then she lay back 
on the sofa, and, heaving a heavy sigh, anid, 
‘I had hoped he had given up these sort of 
things.’ . 

*** You don't mean to say,’ cried I, * that 
he has done this before?" 

***No, not this, This is perfectly new; 
and, indeed, it is a piece which does not 
ndmit of repetition; but he naed to be very 
fond of there ‘surprives,” if that be the 
name for them, and when we were first mar 
ried T think I was subjected to as many 
temptations as St. Anthony. His great 
anxiety seemed to be to know how I should 
behave in certain contingencies which need 
never have occurred, His theory, he an 
nounced it opeuly, was thin: No man knows 
anything whatever about the nature of the 
woman he marries till he has submitted her 
to certain texts. So long as whe lives sur 
rounded with allluence and luxury, how can 
he possibly say in what spirit she will moet 
poverty and privation’ If he ia eternally 
at her «ide, showing ber all the assiduities 
and attentions of a lover, how ia he to know 
in what way she will behave if she should 
have, or fancy she should have, cause for 
jealousy’ Indeed on tl Inet he tried me 
pretty «hbarply. He made himeelf very re 
markable with a beautiful widow at Caloutta 
before we were two months married, and 
mly desisted from the pursuit when he 
found that Thad fretted myrelf into a low 














in ber lap while he was telling it to her, ‘That's possible enough in ordinary cases: | Was ready enough to admit that his man- | first to Tervueren, thence to Wavre, where fever, in which, fora time, I was despaired 
and the first words she aaid were, | Do oes but he “+ c n ~ ; : ; oe — 4 ners were easy and polished, his tone in there was a small cabaret where he could | of; and on my recovery he declared that the 
me, doctor, will it hurt Tricksey to have his thi - pang he nay a sate Regents “ il be variably well bred, and hia conversation | «top unnoticed, and receive my daily bul hole thing had been got ap to sati«fy his 
cars cut? My Cousin Staples “ye choy mast lieve that the world has not some covert de charming ; but against these cifta there was letin of the state of things in Brussel I mind om the ore of my susceptibility to 
be pointed. If there be a fool in the House w 7 >} } al anee t } the terrible set-off of his captious nature, | his wife bore up, and what effect the ter alou und that as | had come through 
hold Brigade—and I suspect there are some rs n to deny bim his due or sneer at his Nagle Algae: Bote. <9 be geal fa tipped gael. « Wye Bayliner ol et, eS a 
I'd back Howard Staple # against the field deserts where it’s an even chance « very : : _— ; a h he : , ’ } W on | rly rranyres! fe vy ciphers for hon! ot in future be exposed to a test on 
. et P saying. please to Gay that he shoots one of his best friends bid tendency to inquire w iether every, the ea rdingly arra vey would not in futur | = 
But to come to what I was saying, | sg pe Saye te : that if I were | slightest incident, had some covert mean- correspondence by the u of « bers, a th nam | vou | never waa quite 
answer if you ever heard of a woman talk M my me s . emg av a) aes wee ing which it was his duty to resent or repel. | of which I can re member t var. that the rtain—! a how much of truth 
about her terrier’s ears at the moment they * 4 da ol pr ier ‘y don't think I shall pitch my tent her number “three” thrice repeated meant « these wa . » of our losses in Iadia 
were breaking to her the news that her —s 4 =: : ve Mf a ro: | i. , x feo by ay t wae aes 
husband was doomed; that any day, any De om 7 i com nse ee ~_ out tlene: oh place docs wet sult me. It wan taking things with much resignatio the experis tx on my disposition, If so, 
ya come, don't take on in this brought up by her uncle, Sir Hercules.” j not English and at Aye. foreign, You _ “ l ' 4 aa ms ms ste 4 ‘ me ! now get , , t ‘ been - erage ye th», = 
fashion. Beaman; keep up your pluck.’ ‘Well, I'm not particular as to the degre« continual influx of our own people who ove f affliction was " rt d mt . : 4 | : | . 
; : PUP? of the relationship. I only mean, if I had | trouble society without contributing to st supply signs to repress heart ree cure 1 bit afraid of narrow 
“ It’s not for myself I am moved,- not 4 | she claim to counsel her, I'd certainly say, | Pleasures; and I shall either go back at of indifference, and even joy, but I »- | fort 
bit of; there's not a fellow bre athing would rather never marry at all than marry Frank | once to town, or seek out some out-of-the- pressed these as mere emanations of 1 And now, dearest Ge “ae = . 
affront death as readily—I've shown that Thornton; the ugh I'in quite ready to admit way old place in Germany aud barbarize and bad temper threat. af he should reany go a" ay ul 
over and over. It is the heartlessness of he’s as true hearted a gentk man and as * Will your wife like that ¢ ‘asked J, car He amazel me that evening at tea. The 1 ivaagine that there is no other 
that woman stabs me. It is the cold indif- gallant « soldier as ever served her Ma- | lesnly was net # form of agreeability th repark to make you for all the misery he 
ference of her whose life ought to have been yeasty ~ He turned euddenly on me with aylance not display He talked his very best; he has caused you than to banish himoeell for 
bound up with my own,—it is (hat unmans It would appear that Miss Gordon was not of keen penetration, and, after staring ketehed little de ne riptions of pla I had er—-can you possibly frame to your a vl 
me. I declare to you, on my honor, I didn't to be terrified by the stories which reached fixedly at me { some seconds, said, “1 visited and people he h ul met with in a what sp rit, he hopes t ey ne is 
believe it was in human nature to behave 50. her, or that «he relied implicitly on her own *Uppose she has declared she will oppose style of picturesque brilliancy [ had Le tte new disaster * bet 
That is what we have come to, with ous powers to avert the evils with which they this plan? lieved him capable of He w att First of all, let n “ . dA you tna 
ble ssed civilization and luxury. A girl mar- menaced her; for she returned from India * Not that I have heard,” replied I, coldly. humor too, and took the banter we bad shot he cane I a man ¢ ; 
ries the man who can secure her a cena Thornton's wife, and accompanied him to **}'ll do it all the same, however, said courage to bestow on him for once with @ make vain 1 nace \ to ve secoma 
amount of splendor ; and when the settle- visit his mother, who lived in a beautiful be, sternly, ‘* You wife may break the geniality and pleasantry 1 lively char question, it harler . ’ bat my tin 
ment is made, and the position safe, he has part of the Isle of Wight, knewa to her when she will.” ng; and finally sang seconds to my wife pression is, that thoagh a . me ans in 
no more claim on her affections—no more A few lines announcing his marriage and I said nothing I was certainly prov ked with an expression and rect tha neroust+ i vould be heart-broken 
a place in her heart than his great-grand- return to England were all I had from him both by his words und the manner in which vouched for a warm desire to please, in if het 4 I id accept his loss as a re 
father. I tell you, Bob, if that woman heard for years, when one morning the post brought he »poke them: but I resolved that nothing which, I must say, he had a perfect | lief 
of 4 —_ — oe —s begny me the following like anger or even impatience should escay« How de chtful he man he! rh pered We talked a long time fter thi« t | 
wouk e to send over to that milline ne me, and I sat mut¢ my wife, as he left the rout are —_ we ever arrived any nearer to a 
street yonder to inquire what was the most ““My Dear Bos—I have just gotanugly@ This was aot 1 on a Saturday morni: he has no equal when he ape e. the difficulty She continually 
becoming mourning she could wear inare- plow. I] had invested all the stray cash I was settled that the Theentens were to | agrecable Tonalin ether’ pertoyr , a ane Seieenite Gee 
cent affliction.” . poesessed in indigo, and the ryots have gone . leave us on the following Tuesday—for the ways thus,” and then, after a pause, sh alr ef verythine 
** J take it you don't want suttee in Eu- and semashbed the dyke s and played old Khine, at first, and thence as chance or ca mided, “Is it that Georgy does not under if t sal ald be bay pily his last trial 
rope, nor expect that your widow is to burn gooseberry with the young crop. They say I price might determine after stand bim ’ I made no reply, but took 1 1 that. after it, he had no more 
herself in honor of you.” shall lose twelve thousand pounds, which What with packing and preparing for t tlat candlestick and walked away tx to seulve about your character, it 
‘*No, sir; I ask no such sacrifice; but I may turn out to be fifteen. At allevents I road, getting maps and guide-books, and If my reader be married, he or she w portant to divine now the exact way 
certainly do ask that while here, above- must economize; and as I hear Brussels is consulting them for routes and roads, I saw easily gus what I did next: I went which he wants you to behav 
ground, though sentenced to all the tortures cheap, and as 1 know you are there, I mean little of Thornton for the whole of two days. told the whole to my the was te ‘ Very etched and miserable, I have 
of a heart-affection, I may meet with some ,totry it. Look me up a small house—fur- | I was sitting alone in my study on Monday “ribly shocked at first se even war . i with very re 
Se 
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mote from self-accusation for all that has 
happened | 

** These were ber words to me at parting 
l came away burriedly, for 1 was afraid tw 
excite her further." 

** Well, he's gone now '" 

‘Gone’ 

** Yee, he wrote me one line to say good 
by It ran thus: ‘ They'll find a bat on the 
river's bank, near the falls, easily identified 
as mine. | am at Wavre. Address —Jean 
Maurice, CadranJaune.’ He's to be drown 
ed, it seems —not shot 

‘*Humph!" said my wife, with a toms of 
her head, not at al] complimentary to the 
hero of the adventure And have you bit 
upon anything to be done’ 

* Not as yet; | must turn over the whole 
matter quietly in = | mind. It is @ conse 
where the least mistake might be ruin He 
isa man who would resent any publicity as 
an offence never to be forgiven, and this 
makes the affair all the more dificult to deal 
with Leave me now to think over it, and 
perhaps | may chance on some expedient to 
get us well through the sorape.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon of the follow 
ing day when I] next saw my wife, and war 
obliged to confess that I was just in tiv 
condition of doubt and indecision tn 


eaine 
which «he had left me. ‘'Georgy’s tn the 
garden,” «aid she; * come out and «peak to 
her.” 


It was not exactly an easy thing to do, ut 
Twent. he was very pale, and her eyelids 
swollen, but she met me with a faint smile, 
avd said, *' 1 know you have not been to 
bed, and have been thinking of me all night; 
but I beheve we must just suffer events to 
roll on, and, if a happy moment to inter 
vene should occur, seize it. lent that your 


own thought ’ 


I nodded twice, and we walked along 
without a word on either side 
I remember very little of all that passed! 


between us that day; the impression I car 
ried away, however, was, that she was on 
of the best-natured, best tempered women 
Thad ever met, and thie thought certaniy 
did not in any way tend to the elevation of 
Frank in my esteem 

My reflections, as I eauntered about that 
evening, were not very agreeable ones 1 
pietured to myself all the versions of the 
story, each containing some minute particle 
of truth that would get abroad, and | 
fancied how many little heightening inci 
dents would be added by an eager and truth 
loving public I next bethought me of the 
comments that would be pronounced— thone 
acute and wise remarks half informed peopl 
deliverlike solemn judgments What was Mr 
Considine about all this time? Can any one 
explain this gentleman's inactivity, his actual 
apathy’ Then I fancied the impertinenges 
of the prose holding me up to rebuke or ridi 
cule Mr. Considine, who knew everything 
and did nothing, does not appear to us the 


least reprehenmble actor in’ the unhappy 
drama It is sure to be a drama, oecasion 
ally to be called tragedy There would be 
indignant inquiries, Why is not Mr. Consi 


dine examined What steps have the au 
to ascertain the part player 


history 


thoritics taken 


by this tleman in this astrous 


very eure of what foreigner 


had no faney for 


Cine * hever 


will not dramatize, and 1 


figuring on the boards as the villain of the 
piece perhaps by ne means unlikely an 
nounced in the ball, ore tly in lowe with 
Frank's wife 1 will net reeall the horrors 
that tormented me, but | calmly declare 
that I think my enuff] rings on that oeeasion 
were scarcely inferiorto Frank's own, though 
Ident suspect he would have agreed with 
mie i this conviction 


1 hastened off to a frien] closely co 


nected with the pre viel enga lL him on 
! ‘ tt let the newspapers occupy 
the , sith tl ry if it ever reached 
them My tries olingly assured me 1 
m mye if «eum that secre, a 
th uy pout verein” from Dusseldorf 
hal jet « i dlown to contest fora pris 
and drink beer with the brothere of Bt Je 
eph te Noodle, and that an earthquake that 
hould swallow up half Europe would ¢ 
btain a paragraph at a moment > 
terest arn ewe ful Although, the the 
man whe | ight me the ¢ t tilings of the 
missing Englishman at 7 vuere went the 
round of the paj with the now not one 
of them w Lcondescend to et up” the 
information 

Lhe piece | ogut the curtain 
had risen, and I at ‘ etermi that 
if p ilele t should be a come mek 
ilramat f you lke 1 t ‘ mieady 
if i hi mot give at turt © poor 
young woman would k vider it 1 mitnt 
make itdpoil,or it woukld be the death of 
her, and »« la lite v1 ws ot the 
breakfast tale “N Piret ta suk \ 
stranger missed hat fou hea ver 
makers name Whitty, Bond Street and 
then, before they had time for a wor l 
opened a note written ino pen * Wavre 
Got here at twelve shaved t beard and 
Whiskers, not ¢ be recognized by any one 
enpayed a 1 « t ! ! { be 
at: ‘ 

IL deal 1) \ v by a hearty " ! mv wile 
chimed in anid 4 t her ove 
were vers ‘ 
and thu ' ¥ victory 
Was Wor ; 

** Here's the ey I, ta ‘ 

¥ note ! A, ‘ ‘ i \ 
Suproemely wre hie \ ‘ 

" lise bole 

l wh ‘il { titi 
wife 

i many Bia I 
t ea : j X. of al t ; 

i t ‘ lhearmnyg it wor rf " 
' ( ' i her lip tr 

‘ ‘ nile and as 

l ’ l a\ laf i ange | ba | 
1. andl “ t a1 thand, and» 
eipher at all 1 r giv the bulletar 
was sent off by | li wing like an 
angel—1I1 oclock, AM A special mes 


sengrer arrived f Wavre the same eve 
ning, with the foll : What you 

ean’ No enigmas Report at once and 
ihite ligtbly how does she bear it 

It was almost with a cry of ¢ nh 
real this aloud in the drawing + a i 
see every card in his hand,” | cxcla med 
“the game is won alre ady 

You are nght.” said my wife, he 

torture ull be hears that she's incor ‘ 
The man can't endure the thought that » 


are able to survive him, dearest! Ther: 
the whole secret out' Yes, darling; it is 
one of those beautiful instances of the way 
husbands love their « The y invaria ly 
expect that devotion ix to be the return fo: 
the most outrage. od treatment * 

It was such @ very rare thing for my wife 
to give way to @ burst of eloquence after 
this fashion, that J stare! at her in speech 
less amazement. 

* Look astonished if vou like, Berto, 
said she to me, while her ch 


ven 
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| her eyes flashing; “but it is not a thing to 
be calm upon. I know that if I” 

** Well, dear,” said I, * continue.” 

* Dent ask me, or rather don't give me 
the provocation,” said she, warmly, *' that's 
all 

This was a curious and somewhat unex 
pected turn for the discussion to take, but, 
on the whole, net altogether unfortunate 
It created a sort of diversion which relieved 





Georgina from the uncomfortable promi 
| nence of being the person under considera 
| tion; and this enabled her, after a brief 
| pause, to ask, with an air of calm, ** Will 
you tell me why you believe that we have 
won thw game’ She emiled as she re 
peated to me my my own words 
“Tl tell you,” I replied, and I spoke now 
slowly and collectedly, ‘‘ Whenever your 
husband submitted you to any test, you al 
ways came through the ordeal precisely as 
he desired you should. He wished be could 
make you jealous, and you satisfied him that 
he could. He wished that you might bear 
up courageously under a change of fortune, 
and confront even poverty without repining 
This test aleo you stood vietorivusly. Last 
of all he weuld ascertain what effect his lows 
would produce upon you; and you bave only 
te content him on this point t 
that inordinate self lowe which i 
weary of feeding iteelf by your sacrifices, 
and the man will go on with this game for 
Just read lin me and you can 
not help seeing that I am right 


Mmitueter to 
never 


ever sare, 


o% 
vo enw 


man low does she bear it’ means, Tell 
me she ie overwhelmed with afflbetion— tell 
me whe will lieten to no words of comfort or 


that the cup of her misery in 
full to overflowing-— that hfe henee 

forth be a blank to her In one word, he 
wants to hear that you sorrow without hope, 
and never care lonyer for life. This is what 
he asks for, and this is exfletly what Il) not 


consolation 
mist 


Ideclare I beliewe Berto ia right,” «aid 
my wile 

Tkuow lam. Frank would have given 
up these persecutions years ago, but his suc 
cow dazzled him. With every fresh experi- 
ment he came out a gainer, He had only 
to fancy that you would be more lovable by 
this or that quality, and straightway you 
proved to him that you were what he so 
you to be Now, without being in 
the least his apologist, I declare frankly I'm 
not a bit surprised at his being led away by 
such a bait to his vanity. Take my word 
for it, Lhave hit the blot. This is the true 
explanation of all he has done—-of all he is 
doing” 

Am I then to appear as if | was indif 
ferent, as if 1 wae unconcerned *” 

No, not that. That would be as great 
other sade Utter heartless 
soon as he could be 
brought to beliewe it We must go very 
cautiously to work here; and, to begin, we 
shall puzzle him alittle; his impatience will 
oon show what our next move ought to be 
My present mee 


wishe d 


an error on the 


nees would rewolt lim as 


age will not be a great deal 
lant * Health 


charer than my I will say, 
not worse fortitude incredible F 

It's clear enough what you mean,” said 
my wife; © you ifftend he shall taste a litth 
of tl * FAIDe Aankictte he wa » fond of 


inflicting on Georgina ” 


* Precisely word for ward what I meant 


He shall have a fow cays of that torturing 
uncertainty he has given her years of, and 
if he disapprove of the reyimen, the chance 


in he will not return to it.” 

I will not dwell on the days that followed 
this, I will simply state that I continued a 
system of partly vague, partly significant 


messages, to keep Thornton in a state of 
suspense, anxiety, and anger only short of 
mania His interest in the game for game 
it was became inter * and when, to his 
Wildest entreaties fora ** Yes” or ** No” an 
wered to some urgent question, I returned 


an equiveeal or totally unintelly 
| owuld see that there was creat hope of his 
being cured at last of his (atal infatuation 
If I cannot, however, dwell on this, as 
little do Llike to reeall the seenes I had to 


rible re | ly. 


eneonnte it home; for though at first my 
wife and Georgia consented to aid me in my 
prerect, and appre ared assured of ite succe 

they won bean to feel misgivings about 
‘our meht™ to do this, that, or the other 
They questioned the propriety of one thing, 
and retreated from any partnership in ar 
other In fact, they behaved like people 
who were already preparing their defence 
against some future accusation, and com 
porting themselves like persons already ar 
raipned This sort of opposition did) not 


and probably did 
and T am 


1] lost all 


omfort 
my prudence, 


conduce to my ¢ 
net contribute to 
afraid ve 


*« Lam obliged to own 


pationce, and told my wife, “If Georgina 
continues to thwart me, Pyive vou warning 
I will patch up the whole affair— tell Thorn 
ton he may " back, or go te Jericho if 
he like better und leave the ibrogrlio to 
unravel itee lf how it may 

What as the name of all pationes * cried 
my wif “alo vou want the poor Woman to 
| e ak her utmost to look cheerful 
and tented, bat if Tyo to her room Tal 
wa find her in tea she went with ve 
it first when you that her husband 





! it be cured of | inhappw vines if 
) iF ONE EXponrte ed ery 
they pu ee ! now ow ‘ « 
! he tear tot goal t! i l 
" ewitl r perf ‘ 
And wl cf ! f Did 
t refuse t the v ye t 
{ him as | i that shew " lly 
\ herself 
\: i qu { ' } 
t here ‘ wis ] 
! i P ‘ ¢ he 
“? | of the wn Ifa un 
i t we t *w “ le 
cheated i ‘ oner ei . ai 
him the better 
] beliewe the « yrew ated 
and even War but after many little allies 
into each other hes, We car ©} k to 
where we starts by my wife ab vy ask 
** Is this, then, to on for years He 
was, if 1 understood vou a igrhit he so 
stung in self-love, so wounded ji pride, by 
finding that his wife could live without him 


that he would hasten back to aseure her of 
his undying affec Wasn't that the 
theory ¥" 
** Yes,” said J, hanchtil at w the 
) a 
Ty 
And has it proved a succe 


It would have had atriumphant success 

f she had follows Imy advice 
Oh, are we back there again ¥" 
e, with a weary *); 
Controlling my temper as 


cried 


well as I conld, 


I made a few turns in the room, when, «ud 
enly a thought shot ac: my mind, and I 
You were advising the other morying 


that we should take Georgy out for a drive 
It is above a month «ince he was in the air 
Let us go and dine in the wood at Boisfort 
There is no fear of meeting any one at this 
time of the year. Let us make a day of it, 
and try if we cannot rally her e«pirite and 
amuse her.” 


asked she, smiling. 





‘Well, as you ask me 0 frankly, I will 
own it is.” 

* There's Georgy now in the garden—let 
us go and talk it over with her," and so 
saying we opened the glass door and went 
out 

We had not gone many steps when we saw 
Georgina running towards us, her face ra 
diant with joy. 

* Oh, what do you think ’" cried she, in a 
voice ringing with delight; ‘I have seen 
him—he was there.” 

** Where ¥" 

‘In the stable-yard. Your people were 
taking in hay, and there he was amongst the 
country people, dressed like a peasant, beard 
and mustaches shaved off, and so changed 
that no eyes but my own could have recog- 
nized him. He crossed over the little path- 


way and stood looking up at my window till | 


apparently some one remarked it, when he 
removed away and disappeared, But I knew 
him. Poor toh how worn and ill he 
looked! not but it has done my heart good 
even to catch a glimpse of him, and to know 
that he was longing to see me.” 

‘IT told you how it would all turn out,” 

uid I, triumphantly. ‘It only required a 
little patience and persistence, and I knew 
lhe must succumb.” 

My wife said nothing, a clear proof that 
she felt vanquished at last. With a half 
irritable tone, as of one who did net like to 
quit the field without a shot, she said, 

* And your fine project about Boisfort, and 
the dinner in the wood 
the present conjuncture ” 

‘As if it was made expressly for it. Prank 
has now shown how miserable he is at not 
having any intelligble news of Georgina. 


Hut my messages, as I meant they should, | 


have almost driven him crazy. He could en- 
dure the uncertainty no longer, and hence, 
at any risk, he came up here to try and see 
her. Boisfort, or I greatly mistake, must 
finish the drama, ond Gepley him penitent 
and imploring pardon at the fall of the cur 
tain.” 

‘Is is all far too astute and too subtle for 
me,” sail my wife, saucily. ‘1 am heartily 
glad that the success of the piece depends on 
much finer intellects,” 

We were again getting into skirmishing 
ground, so I beat a retreat into the house, 
and sent off the following few lines to Frank, 
at Wavre 


**We mean, by way of a little change of 
airand distraction, to take her out to dine 
at Boisfort on Saturday. I shall order our 
table to be laid in the warden, near the lake 
If you wish to judge with your own eyes 
how she looks, you could easily disguise 
yourself and affect to be engaged in arrang 
ing another table in the vicinity. The hour 
will be tive o'clock,” 


That little garden at Boisfort, inthe midst 
of the forest of Soignies, is a very pretty 
pot, and never prettier than in the spring, 
when the fruit-trees are in blossom, and the 
bright, green grass is covered with a perfect 
shower of apricot anil « herry buds, and the 
air loaded with their delicious perfume. One 
is sure to have the place to himself, besides, 
at this early season; for, no matter how fine 


the weather, or how tempting the day, no | 


sensible Belgian would go out to dine under 
the trees till the almanac had given him as- 
that the time for such festivities 
was duly come; nor is it by any means cer 
tain that the carp in the pond would permit 
themselves to be tempted to the surface by 

nsecrated 


surance 


ead at a searon unce 
d tradition 
Never—and I have had a long experience 
of it--did 1 see it looking more beautiful 
than on this bright day of early May, as we 


crumbs of br 
by custom a 


drove into the little cour, and were sur 
rounded by a cordon of delighted waiters, 
heaming with jow at the first harbingers of 
the coming season 

I had ordered a very choice * little” din 
ner that there were to be very few 
dishes, but each was to be a cape d’ opera, 
executed bythe gran maestro, Mons, Dubos, 
himself; and how glad am I to commemo 
rate, even thus passingly, one whose genius 


«have 
many 


often delighted, whose resour 
refreshed me! Oh, man of 
entrees, separated by long distance of weary 
miles from how often do I wonder 
whether 


has * 
so often 


you, 


your supremes as superlatively delicious, as 
of yore’ Your little garden amidst the 
feathery beech-trees, with its fish 
pond, its myriad of singing-birds, and its 
snow-wWhite napkins, rises before my mind's 
eye; and Il can revive hours of enjoyment as 
1 reeall the time when I sipped my iced 
champagne, lwing Milibeeus-like among the 


clear 


cow styes 
ur tal od under a magnificent 
tree, whose lower branches were perfectly 
f wned with a Japonica 
hung in graceful clusters above and ar 


rorreous 


little hedve of sweet-brer flanked 1 
‘ ! md a amall artificial n t 
COV iw het-house plants for the ocea 
1 the eve of another At ‘ 
f tA threw a pray hike shower ver tl 
eave imparting that sense of 
fae rieasant at meal-tir 

lv ¥ i Cheorgina were ‘ 

“ There is pothing lke a wor 

the double delights of rust ty 

' exvqus inner. The charms of 1 . 

ture, the ng of birda, the odor of lowe 

tt t pose her toa higher ? of er 
vr of the od things of thet en 

she can blend her delights in a way utterly 

unk t ir coarser natures 

a Imyvy wife, in reply toa wi 
pered re . of Georgina’s—"" ye t is one 
of the things he excels in.” 

Lknewt 4was a panegyric on my talents 
as a host ias L arranged my napkin I felt 
a thr f proud triumph through me i 
ought to mention here that Georgina, yielding 


insistanee, had given up wear 
which she had done since Frank's 
and was dreased in a gray silk, 
iantitvof lace about it, that became 

indeed, she looked handsome: 
I had seen her 
over the bill of fare aloud, and we 
lianer. I will own I] sipped my 
an anxious heart. I had given 
Georgina her lessoun—I had taught her all 
she was I had thoroughly drilled her 
in her part, and made her even rehearse it 
in my library before we started; but what 
assurance had I that she would not break 
down, after all? What certainty was there 
that her agitation might not overcome her 
at the eventful moment, and a pitiable ex 
hitution of emotion end in utter failure! I 


to mv wile 
ing black, 
departa 
with s 
her vastly 
than eve: 
I read 
began our 
soup W 





** In this to be another move of the game *" | 


how does it fit into 


your oyster pates are as exquisite, | 


| did all that prudence could suggest; and 


| when I had filled her glass with choice ma- 
deira, I muttered to myself, *‘ The Fates 
must take charge of the rest.” 

I could notice that her agitation was very 
great, but that she fought nobly against it, 
and especially that my wife should not ob 
serve her emotion. Our talk at first was 
| chiefly of the dinner; and fortanately there 
| was nothing to say on this head but praise 

As I deemed it likely that I might detect 
Frank and his disguise before his wife might 
be aware of his presence, I had pre-arranged 
with Gergina that I would signal the fact of 
his being come by ordering the waiter to 
give me champagne, which, if I took in a 
giass intended for bordeaux, was to mean 
|that Inaw him. I was relating some com- 
| monplace anecdote when I gave this order, 
and then went on with my story. I watched 

|her, however, steal a glance towarls my 
glass, and saw a slight tremor pass over her 
| as the man filled it 

“Do you really like dining in this 
fashion *” asked I, with a half careless air; 
‘or is it too irregular, too disorderly, for 
your taste *" ‘ 

**T like it,” said she, bastily, but not rais- 
ing her head as she spoke 
| ‘*I like it too,” said my wife; ** but I own 

M. Dubos and his good cookery go a con- 

|siderable way in biassing my judgment; 
and I half suspect if we were able to have 
such achefat home, I'd rather dine there 
than here,’ 

** IT protest loudly,” cried I * against any 

|} warped opinion, I stand up for my rural 
delights, and will do battle for my rose- 
buds, and nightingales, and almond-blos- 
somes against all comers.”’ I watched Frank 
while I was speaking, and by a concerted 
sign encouraged him to draw nearer, and 
busy himself ata side table. I then filled 
Georgina’s ylass with champagne, and whis 
pered a few words to her 

** Yes,” said she, timidly, but still alound— 
**yes Ae liked it; but, as in everything else, 
he was so capricious that one never could 
say when he would declare it was odious.” 

My wife actually started with astonish- 

} ment at these ae. Never before had she 
heard from Georgina anything but unqnali- 
| fied praise of her husband. 

**How tiresome these capricious people 

'are!" said I, ** They impart to existence all 
the miseries of the ague; to think when you 
are not burning you are shivering.” 

** Worse than that,” chimed in Georgina, 
‘*they make one distrust his own nature. 
The very fact that you see what you intend- 
ed accepted as something exactly the oppo- 
site, leads you to suppose there must be 
seme terrible want of right perception in 
yourself, and you begin to distrust not only 
everything but everybody.” 

** If one were to anlyze all his food before 
he began to eat it, nutrition would go on 
somewhat slowly,” said I, 

* And wouldn't the food be very appetiz- 
ing besides ’” said Georgina, laughing. ‘I 
delare to you I was quite worn out with eter- 
nal trials; for I wasn't merely questioned, 
like the man in the book, what I should do 
if I saw a white bear, but I was threatened 
with a whole region of bears.’ 

Frank was now standing behind her chair, 
almost bending over her, his face glowing 
with rage, and his eyes starting out of their 
sockets 

**T don't think I ever heard you speak in 
this way before,” said my wife, whose voice 
had a twang of rebuke in it very palpable 
and remarkable 

| ‘Perhaps not, Perhaps these surround 
said she, with a lauch, ** have led me 
perhaps I couldn't re- 


ings,” 
on to expansivoness : 
press it any longer.” 
* What the feather 
camel's back *" said my wif 
My dear friend, it was a wool-pack! 


was that broke the 


Please tell this man not to lay his hand on 
my chair.” 

Frank started back, almost staggering, 
and then, recovering himeelf, he walked 


slowly round the table till he came directly 


in front of her 


Georgina glanced at him hastily, and 
said 

** These people, I take it, don’t under- 
stand English 

‘Of course not,” Tr plied; ** but why do 
you ask * 

** There's a creature yonder has a wonder 
ful look of Frank, if it were possible that 
cutting off his beard could make him so 
hideous 

**Good heavens, woman!” shouted he, in 
aveice wild with passion, ** are you so ut- 


terly heartless, so shamele asly lost to all 
feeling, as this?” 

Before this short burst was over, Georgina 
had fallen fainting to the ground. Her effort 
had been more than she had strength for, and 
it was long before we could bring her back to 
life and consciousness. When at length her 
heart rallied, and the film passed from be 
fore her eyes, the first object she saw was 
her husband kneeling at her fect, and cover 
ing her hand with kisses 

We had him told everything, and his de- 
liyht was boundless 

Frank was cured - but 
ats 


I declare, Tl not 





rother case as long as I live 


tre “« 
Condensed Misery. 
] ( f telegraphic offices recentiy 
received a messayve for Peter Coughlir 
from his swe eart, Margaret Flaherty, in 
viting it nd Sunday with her. ~ 
Of course the telegram was duly sent t 
his address) That evening a forlorn-looking 
‘ ‘ ente 1 the Mice id rtot 
‘ 2 
Pi sir, I want to send a message 
* Well, here is pay write it ‘ 
‘Indeed, sur, I can't writ 
The operat who was a bri ttle man, 
ici 
“Come to the desk, then, and tel] me 
what you want to send 


He came slowly, and gave the addres, 
Margaret Flaherty, &« then, in a deep, 
sepulchral tone, hitching near the machine, 
he said, ** 1am married, and to my grief!” 

didn’t laugt 


If the wires gh the operators 
did, as the message sped swiftly from sta- 
tien to statior No two-volumed novel, 
with connubial miseries long drawn out, 


,;conld have portrayed more heart -re nding 
grief than Peter's telegram 


At an intended wedding, just as the 


ceremonies were about to begin, the brid 
suddenly called upon the bridegroom to ab- 
jure tobacco, on pain of forfeiture of wedded 
bliss, &e., which he refused to do—then and 
there taking a fresh quid from his tobacco 
box, to show his independence. 
the young lady took out a dainty box, ** took 
a chew,” amid the applause of the guests, 
and ordered the clergyman to go ahead. 
| This was too much for the bridegroom, who 
fled the scene, leaving the girl triumphant 
‘with a piece of liquorice in her mouth. 


} 


Whereupon: 


A Carteuse Vocabulary. 
SinccuLarn Devetormest or LAancvace 
In aA CHILD. 


Under the title of * Singular Develop- 
ment of Language in a Child” Dr. E. k 
Hun, of Albany, N. Y., communicates the 
following to Dr. Hammond's Journal of Pyy- 
chological Medicine : 

* The subject of this observation is a girl 
aged four and a half years, «prightly, intel- 
ligent, and in good health. Her mother ob- 
served, when she was two years old, that 
she was backward in speaking, and only used 
the words papa and mamma. After that 
she began to use words of her own inven- 
tion; and though she understood readily 
what was said, never employed the words 
used by others. Gradually she enlarged her 
vocabulary, until it has reached the extent 
described below. 

“She has a brother eighteen months 
younger than herself who has learned her 
language, so that they talk freely together. 
He, however, seems to have adopted it only 
because he has more intercourse with her 
than with others; and in some instances he 
will use a proper word with his mother and 
the sixter’s word with her. She, however, 
persists in using only her own words, though 
her parents, who are uneasy about her pe- 
culiarity of speech, make great efforts to in- 
duce her to use proper words, 

** As to the possibility of her having learn- 
ed these words from others, it is proper to 
state that her parents are persons of culti- 
vation, who only use the English language. 
Her mother has learned French, but never 
uses the language in conversation. The do- 
mestics, as well as the nurses, speak Eng- 
lish without any peculiarities, and the child 
has heard even less than usual of what is 
called baby talk. 

‘* Some of the words and phrases have a 
resemblance to the French, buat it is certain 
that no person using that language has 
frequented the house, and it is doubtful 
whether the child has on any occasion heard 
it spoken, 

‘There seems to be no difficulty about 
the vocal organs. She uses her language 
readily and freely, and when she is with her 
brother they converse with great rapidity 
and fluency. 

** The following is the vocabulary which I 
have been able at different times to compile 
from the child herself, and especially from 
the report of the mother. In the spelling I 
have endeavored as much as possible to re- 
produce the sound of the words. 

‘*(7ummigar. All the substantials of the 
table, such as bread, meat, vegetables, etc.; 
and the same word is used to designate the 
cook. The boy does not use this word, but 
uses ('na-migna in the same sense, which 
the girl considers a mistake. 

** Migno-migno. Water, wash, bath. 

‘Go-go. Delicacies, as sugar, candy, or 


¥ 
dessert. 
* Me. 1, myself. 
“Odo. To send for, to go out, to take 
away 
** Wa odo. 1 (want to) go out 
“ar. Horse. 


Send for the horse. When 
the father sends for a carriage, he writes an 
order and sends it to the stable. Hence the 
children, from seeing him write the order, 
use the same expression (gar odv), to denote 
pencil and paper, 

** Too. All, everything 

* Too od». Tt is all gone, or in reference 
to food, * it is all eaten up.’ 

“Feu. (Pronounced like the 
word). Fire, heat, light, cigar, sun. 

** Gaan—God, When it rains the children 
often run to the window and call out, *Gaan 
odo, migno-migno, feu odo;* which means, 
*God take away the rain and send the sun,’ 
Odo before the object meaning ‘to take 
away,’ and after the object * to send.’ 

“Ne pa. Not. Ne pa fen. *1 am not 
warm.’ Jeu papa? ‘(Do you want) a cigar, 
papa?’ Ne pa seu dere, * Mhere is) no cigar 
there.’ 

* Deer, 

wie Pa ma, 
Mam Mier? “ee i jum /. 
ro to alk ep 

** Wiie-waiar 


* far oda. 


French 


Money, of any kind. 
To go to sleep, pillow, bed. 
*‘Mamina (I want) to 


Black, darkness, a negro. 


‘Mea. Cat, fur Vea waia-iwaiar, De- 
notes ‘dark furs.’ No waie-iraiar mea, 
‘Light furs.’ 

** eer, Literature, books, or school 


Didi odo beer * Lizzie goes to achoo!l,* 

+e Duyj a-mamma, Church, prayer-book, 
cross, priest, to say their prayers 

* Bau. Soldier, music. From sceing the 
bishop in his mitre and vestments, thinking 
he was a soldier, they applied the word Baw 
to him 


** Manar. Good 

** Heh To soil Ma keh no *I will not 
soil myself.’ 

** Peer. Ball During the last few days 


the boy has begun to use a number of Eng- 
lish words, such as up, down, please, boy, 
charcoal, ete., and upon his mother saying 
to him that grown-up persons did not call a 
ball * perry,’ he at once calle d it all to her, 
but continued to use the worl * peer’ when 
speaking to his sister. ) 

** Baly. The name used by the boy in ad- 
lressing his sister until a younger brother 


was bor! After which the girl objected to 
being called ‘Jaty.’ and her name was 
chanred to ‘ Tu-tu.” 

Pe tee-petet The name given the boy by 
} Sater 

Bahia Che name by which they both 
‘ heir vounger brother.” 

MADEIRA wine, once so popular in Eng 
land and India, has long become a drink of 
the pest The grape disease destroyed the 
famous vineyards of the island, and the 
peasantry, thrown out of work, emigrated 
to the West Innies, whence a few of them 


ited the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane for that of the grape. -But 
Messrs. Cossart, Gordon & Co., write from 
Funchal, to the Tinies, to announce that the 
vines of Madeira are recovering from the 
plague by which they have been smutten, 
that the vintage of 1867 amounted to 2,400 
pipes, of which 1,600 were of prime quality; 
and that the yield of the present year pro 
mises to surpass that of 1867, So cheered 
are the Madeirans by their prospects that in 
many parts of the island they are rooting 


a 


up the sugar-canes and replanting vines 


returning, substit 


{#™ Much of the water to be obtained 
along the line of the Pacific Railroad is 
strongly impregnated with alkalies. A stage- 
driver observing a passenger about to quaff 
some of it the other day, exclaimed, with @ 
genuine Western style of simile, ‘‘ Don't 
drink that, colonel, for it will go through 
you like the ten commandments through a 
Sunday-schoo).” 

C#* Two men in Kansas paid §500 in 
costs of court and lawyers’ fees Lefore they 
cankd get judgment on the ownership of a 
calf worth seven dollars 
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A Surgical “Cat.” | 

One blazing hot day, when I was ashore | 
at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, I was sitting in 
the coolest verandah I could find, enjoying 
a tumbler of sangaree, in company with a 
little assistant surgeon belonging to Her 
Majesty's Frigate Thermopylae. To us en 
tered a colored gentleman, an excellent 
sample of the native-born Barbadian, as full 
of airs and graces as a Parisian dancing- 
master. 

** I've de honor, sar, I believe, sar,"’ said 
he, with a wonderful flourish, ** of ‘dressing 
an officer of de frigate Monopoly, sar?" 

** Yes,” replied my friend, ‘I belong to 
the Thermoplylm.” 

** Sorry to inform you, sar, dat a officer of 
your ship, sar, lies at dis moment in de po- 
lice-station, in a deplorable state of intoxifi 
cation, sar.” 

Our informant was unable to tell us the 
name of the officer who had got into this 
scrape, but my little surgeon, eager to be- 
friend a messmate, at once ordered a car- 
riage, and drove off to the police station. I 
could not accompany him, as I was expect- 
ing a visitor. I therefore sat and awaited his 
return. 

At the end of an hour or so, the little 
surgeron, came back, very hot and very 
angry 

** Hang that palavering nigger,” he mut 
tered, “I've spent five shillings for no- 
thing; and five shillings, I can assure you, 
makes a hole in an assistant's pay.” 

**How so’ Was there no naval officer at 
the police-station at all ?” 

**Oh, yes; there was an officer there, laid 
on a table, as drunk as a lord, and snoring 
like a hog; but’—he uttered these words 
with ineffable scorn—** it was our chief engi- 
neer. He doesn't belong to our meas, so 1 just 
let him sweat.” 


Different Styles of Oratory. 

Pericles was perhaps the most perfect 
public speaker who ever lived, for he was 
the man who most perfectly combined 
thought and wisdom with feeling and elo- 
quence, Yet Alcibiades declares that men 
went away from the oratory of lericles, say- 
ing it was tery fine, it was very good, and 
afterwards thinking no more about it; but 
they went away from hearing Socrates talk, 
with the point of what he had said stick 
ing fast in their minds, and they could 
not get rid of it. Socrates is poisoned and | 
dead; but in his own breast every man car- 
ries about with him a possible Socrates, in 
that power of a disinterested play of con 
sciousness upon his stock notions and habits 
of which this wise and admirable man gave 
all through his lifetime the great example, 
and which was the secret of his incompara- 
ble influence. And he who leads men to call 
forth and exercise in themselves this power, 
and who busily calls it forth and exercises it 
in himself, is at the present moment, per- | 
haps, as Socrates was in his time, more in | 
concert with the vital working of men's 
minds, and more effectually significant, than 
any House of Commons’ orator or practical 
operator in politics, 


Curious MNis-Quotations, 

There are misquotations from Hudibras 
and other sources which have taken firmer 
hold of the popular memory than the true 
ones, For instance,- 


He that fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that's in the battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again 
is not in Hudibrasr. The 
lines stands as follows: 


nearest to these 


For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 


Again, Mrs. Malaprop is frequently credit- 
ed with ** Comparisons are odorous,” which 
belongs to Dogberry. Quoting from memory, 
I think her words are, No caparisons, Miss, 

caparisons don't become a young woman, 

In proverbs ‘Hell is paved with good 
intentions,” should be, The road to hell is 
so paved. It is Portuguese. 

*A miss is as good as a mile,” should be, 
A miss of an inch is as good as a mile 

There is a proper name frequently mis- 
quoted, to the annoyance of many people in 
London and Yorkshire, namely, that of Bill 
Sikes, in Oliver Twist, which is almost al 
ways referred to as Bill Sykes. 


C#~ These charming ver es are copied 
from Mr. George MacDonald's * Songs of 
the Summer Nights:” 


The west is broken into bars 
Of orange, gold and gray ; 

Gone is the sun, come are the stars, 
And night infolds the day. 


My boat glides down the gliding stream, 
Whose flitting, glowing ¢ breast 

Is lighted with one fading gleam, 
The death-smile of the west. 


The river tlows; the sky is still; 
It hath no ceaseless quest; 

Sad hearts and eyes may flow and fill 
To think of such a rest 


The stream flows on. The skies repos: 
All night the star-beams play, 
- 


In clouds and gleams the river tlows 
The sky is clear alway. 


CP™ Irritable Schoolmaster—* Now, then, 
stupid, what's that next word’ What comes 
after cheese *’ Dull Boy—** A mouse, sir.’ 
C#” Among the gifts to a newly-married 
pair at a town in New Jersey the other eve 
ning, was a broom sent to the lady, a 
companied with the following sentiment 
* This trifling gift accept from me, 
Its use I would commend ; 
In sunshine use the brushy part, 
Inu storms the other end.” 


t=" Tuk Wickrpest Man.—John Allen 
the *‘ wickedest man in New York,” who 
has been foisted into notoriety, as a peni 
, by the Independent and others, now 
alvertises that he has got tired of that sort 
of thing, and ** respectfully requests no cu- 
riosity seekers to call on him, unless they 
wish c » spend at least a dollar at the bar.” 

Cay A we — boy was sent into the town 
wit ith a valuable ring. He took it out of its 
box to admire it, aa in passing over a plank 
bridge, let it fall on a muddy bank. Not 
being able to find it, he ran away, took to 
the sea, and finally settled in a colony. 
Having made a large fortune, he came back 

after many years, and bought the estate on 
which he had been a servant. While walk- 
ing one day over his land with a friend, he 
came to the plank brid, ge, and there told his 
friend the story. ‘I eoul l swear,” said he, 
pushing his stick into the mud, ‘to the very 
spot on which the ring dropped. On re- 
moving the stick the ring was on the end 
of it. 


tent 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents a line for the fret insertion 
Twenty cente for each additional jusertion 


6@™ Payment te required ip advance 





C#™ Quite a number of Americans have 
settled in Honduras, and engaged in the 
cultivation of sugar Some Louisiana 
planters have been very successful—and 
one has made this season nearly 500,000 
pounds. 


| 
| 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


Receive their Teas by the cargo from the best Tea 


districts of China and Japan, and sell them in quat 
tities to eait customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 
COLONG (Black), we. hie., MWe, best 1 ™ | 
MINED: Green and B Me , Re We best OLE mh. | 
ENGLISH BRE AKF PAST (Hiinch}, wo. Me., $s). 


S| io, best €1 er hh 

IMPERIAL. (Green), de $1, @1 10, best @1 25 
wb 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), toe., Me, OI, 
125 

cWco ORED JAPAN, We, 81, 811 


Li) 
otNpow DER best S14” 4h 


$1 10, best | 
. beat 9125 


(ireen) 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


aren ND COPPFEE, ®e., 250, Se, S5e.. best Me per 
Hotels, Sa.cons, Hoarding house kee pers, ane Fa 
miles who use iarge quantities of Coffee, o econ 
mize in that article by wa: me oat 1 RENCH BRE AK 
FAST and DINNI K COFFE » Which we sel! at the 
ow price of Se. per pound Ad wean to give perfe vet 
satisiaction ROT &D (tl nground), Se., abe., best | 
4 wv,” GREEN (Unronsted), e.,#e., Bie., best 


ade 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire eai 
tefaction. te they are not satisfactory, they can be | 
returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and 
have the aio y refanded, 


GREAT AWERICAN TEA €0., 
Nos. 3] and $3:3 VESEY STREET. 
No, 6643 New Yous Ciry 


Post-Orrice Box 
jyitt 


CARI NUINED 


WALTHAM WATCHES) 


.T 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


S18 00 
80 00 


| 


70 00) 


Every Watc warranted by apecial certificate Srom 
the American Watch Company 

We will eend these Watches by Express with bill to 

collect on delivery to any part of the country, aad 


Silver Hunting Watches 


Gold Hanting Watcher, 18 karat cases 


Gold Hunting Watcher, Ladics’ size 


| Dryness of the akin 


HELMBOLD's 
GENUINE PREPARATION. 


Hutt HHH 
niu HHH 
ay } I oetl 
ite inh 
HHI Ma 
nit nun 
Hitt Hun 
Hut hii 


* Highly Concentrated” 


COMPOUND PLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU, 


A POSITIVE AND SPECIFIC REMEDY 
FOR DISEASES OF THE 
BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, AND 


DHROPSICAL SWELLINGS, 


PERFBFERFE 
LEEREREED, 


bariashestastnsia chantaringl 


kK 
cEK 
a 
ht 
tt 
th 
bh 
BE 749 FERRER 
(HEREREEES 

rue medicine increvacs the power of digestion. and 
excites the abaorhente inte bealthy setion. by which the 
watery or calcareous deposit: me and all unnatural en 
arcements are reduced, &s well as pain and imfanina 

my and je taken by 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCH 


ror Ween n@es, WITH THE FOLLOWING SywurroMes 


lodisposition to exertion, wee of power, 
Loan of memory, Nihoulty of breathing 
Weak nerves, rembling 
Horror of disease Wakefuiness 
Dimnese of vision, Pain in the back, 
Hot hands Flushing of the body 
ruptions on the face, 
Universal lassitude of the Pailid countenance 
muscular ayatem 
These symptoms. if allowed to coon. whieh thie me 
dicine invariably removes, soon follow 
FITS, 


FATUITY, EPILEPTIC 
in ove of whis h the patient may expire 


W bo ean any that the y,"re not frequently fo 
those ' direful disenece 


INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION ? 
Tuk Reconps or THE INSANE ASY¥YLUMS 


and the melanche'y deaths by Consumption bear ample 
Witness to the truth of the assertion. 


The constitution, onoe aflected with 
ORGANIC WEAKNESS, 


t! 


he ard of med oine to atrengthen and invigorate 
the system, whic 


Helmbeld’s Extract Buchu 
INVARIABLY DOES 


THE MOST BREPTIC AL 


owed by 


A Trial witt Convince 


L.A. 

1.1.4. 

Lb. 

Lt, 

LL. 

[1-1 

LLL 

Lib 
LULLLLOULLI 
LILLLLLLLLL 


In many affections pecaliar to females 


THE EXTRACT BUCHU 
im unequaled by any other remedy 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
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Take no more Balsam Mercury. or Unpleneant Medi- 
cine tor Unpleasant and Dangerous Diseases. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


AND 


give Me say the privilege lo examine the | IMPRO\ ED ROSE WASH 


Vatch before payeng 

We have prepared a descriptive price liet explain CURE THESE DISEASES, 
ing the different kinds, with prices of cach, which | inal) their stages, at little expense, little or go change 
we will send to any one on application u diet, u enlence, and no eX posure 


We invite a comparison of our prices with any 
others, and apy Watch that doce not give eatiefaction | 
may be exchanged, or the money will be refunded | 

68 Please mention that you saw this in the Sa- | 
turday Feening Post. 

Address tn ful! HOWARD &€ CoO., 

ropi4t Noe. é1p Hroudway, New York, | 


"ERMONT SPRING 

\ ER: + Ss \ - 1. 

This Spring, which has become #o celebrated as a 
remedy for diseases commonly deemed incurable, is 
on the Missisqaol Kiver, in Sheldon, Vt. Among the 
diseases actually cured are Cancer, Scrofala, Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, Rheumatiem, Dy*pepsia, 
Consumption, Salt Rheum, Svyphilie, Disease« of the 
Skin, the Eye, the Scalp, Nervous l’rostiation, t 
maic Complatnute 

It wae discovered a little over a vear eines, and tm 
mediately won distinetion by curing invalids who had 
tried other springs in vain: and it has now gained a 
home and European reputation unequalled in eo brief 
a period by any remedial epring in the wor! 

See claime are based solely upon ite merit» 


It hat ah ing power, equailed by no other spring 
known, and melvule eho ve that it powscesce proper 
ties found in no other, Ase there ia a liability to 
confound thie with other springs in the same viet 
nity, the bottles are marked in fu Vermont 


Spring, SANE & €0., Sheidon, Vt" | 
Send ter pampbk t« 
The water |e sold by the prince 


at the Spring, and by 


pa Drugetiet*, and 
“Ase A040 

417 Broome St... New York 
and from JOLINSTON, HOLLOWAY “k COWDEN, 
eeph Lit COV Arch St., Philadelph 


Nem | WANTED. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


oF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. 


Containing Thrilling Adventarer, Daring Deedes 
Startling Exploite, ond Marvellous 
Eecapes of Spice, Scoute 
and Detectives 
ond intenes nter 
over Sn payer 
92.7" send 


The Cheapest, most complete 
sting war book published, containit 
and numerous enyraving*s. Price only 
for circular asd rms 

Aleo, FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, best edition 
published WILLIAM FLINT Pab aber | 

No. 26 South SLVENTH, 1 ad : 
ig15-om 





Concertina and Dulcimer Books, 

German Concertina Inetructor, a couree of etudice« 
aud xerciece with a coll.ction of chuice Muse 7 
ts. Eugiti«h Concertina without a Master, f b 
structions in Muric, 75 cte Howe «German Co r 
tina, Thets, Winner's Perfect Guide for the German 
Cor rtina, containing cot rt hetruct * and 
chole Music, 75 ct« { ek ‘ ( one 
tina, 73 cts. Dulcimer witt t a Master, instr 
tior nd Muse by Darand, 75 ets D ner Ir 
structor “ons and rele ad Mue t J 
Low t* Malled p t 

OLIVER DITSON & CO Poul ieher= 


277 Washington t. Boet 
CHAKLES H. DITSUON & CU 
TER Bros New York 


2 Appa tt pe ae ARANTESD 
1p r nd wea 


ing our Patent eaptastina by ace hire Clothes 
Lines send for circulars to the Gipard Wire Com 
many, 482 North Third St., Philade.; . NB 
» money required ip adva eeps at 
T? SMOKE Ks. HOW TO KEEP PIPES 
=WEBI nd 2 te to ox 177, Aurtis 


Mingerota 


“EIS §8 NO Ht VWBIG! By ending W 

cents, and stamp, with age, height, color of eyes 
end hair, you wil! receive, by retarn mail, a correct 
picture of your future husband or wife, with name 
and date of marriage. Addresses W. FOX, P. 0. 
Drawer No. 40, Fultonvilic, New York myt-U4t 


RRBARARER 
HEHEHE 


Bib nin 
hik hak 
hun RHEE 
BERBER 
Hen open 


thn Kh 
BREEN BBBBE 
BUR EEBEEE 


Use Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


jor a!) affectoons and diseases of the Urinary 
Organs, whether eaiscung in 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
no matter of how low standing Diseases of thene 
gane require the aud of # Diuret 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCII 


iS THE GHEAT Dit METic, 





| 
Offers GR RATER abvantaare to Po 
| aby company iu this country 


the treatm 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


| A. 1D. TSf1, le NON POonPERITABLE, and so expressed in 


failure to pay Premium when du 
in torce under the Marsachueetts Law of April, tel 





Eclectic Medical College of Penna, 


nnd is certain to have the destred effect In all dircases | 


ommended Pvedence of the moat 


haractes accompany 


tor which it le re« 
seaponathle and releathe 
the medicine 
anon 
Ceercvenerae 
qoeeee ‘ mt 
oon ono 
ooo ‘ 
Cree ‘ 
pera qian 
ooo 
Ononong 


qrencnee 


Nicely PLEASE ‘NOTH BY” 


I make no * ' 


HE LMBOL v's S EX TR \er BLE HU 


ompoue Cabebe. a niper Mer 
* © ¥ af 


PREPARE DIN VACUO, 
iy Hf. IIMILM BOT, 


wt Sele Manuta 





ractica ‘ Xo 1) C hemint, a 
Helmbeld's Genuine Preparation, 
it 
Lt LULL 
LLL 
AFFIDAVIT 
Personal y apper force yan fs . 
tyafl P 1 ner !,w ‘ , 
@: ith ene ‘ ain ne r 
a aT OT HEEM BOLD 
=worn «a * eofre metho 2et day of N 
either ‘ “WM oF ONIBEARD A dermm 
\ sieve Race, P athe 4 
I) Mobo 
i pUDDDD 
i nh 
I bb 
\ 
bebe ib 
j bebe 
Il 
j Dbbb 
! i bbbb 
rt 6 reer rub, OR SIX POR & 
> ' e'y ps x « 
pitt G AND: WAREHOUSE 


out Se ae New tork, 


HELMBOLD'’s MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 104 South Tenth St., Philada., Pa. 
BEWARE OF CoOL’ RFELITS ANDUNPERIN 
qyvidv vi LEEKS 


{ the wn’’ 


HELMBOLD © ¢ . Ni. VREPARATION-= 


PLUip EXTRACT cil 


Pi tiIDRX pitac T SAKRSAPARILLA 
IMPROVED Rosh “WASH 
For aale by all drace *'* every Where 
Ack for Helmleid’« aaer 
ut thie adver! sement a « { t 
NoNE ABE GES esa love up stee! engrave 
wrapper. with fa {my ¢ as Warehouse 
and signed H fT HELMBOLD 


yitecowily 


d and lathering qua tee of genuine Cartile. Try 
this splendid Soap. Sold by the 
ALDEN CHEMICAL WOKS 
ly 68 North Frout st., Philadelphia 
LPILEPSY, OM FITS. 
A eure cure for thle dietreesing complaint ts how 
wie known tn a Treative (of 1 octave pager) on 
Foreign and Native Me rhal Ir pes tlone, published 
by Dr, O. PHELI 2 th pres riptios 
sae diecovered by him ih a providential man 
ner, that he cannot cor ntiourly refu to mar 





86 lh arhorn St. tt wot 


\ TONDERTETL 


in every case, OF money refu 
postage paid, for" 
Address M. A. dAGGEKS, Calboun, 1. 
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SHERMAN 


RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


Ir. J 


Dr. Suenman’s lnventions are the only cetabliehed, ve 


Raptare, im all ite varied forme and stages, in persons of every ag 
dlecase. 


Dr. Suemmawn le the founder of the " Marade Grand 





A. SMERMAN, Artistic Surgeon, reepectfully notifies hie pationts, and the | 
pervens who have called at hie office during hie abeence, 
be hae returned from his professiona) vielt to Havana, 
No G91 Broadway 


. by hie method, of this most terrible of a! 
his personal attention, the aMicted, rather than truet theme: !vee to the care of bie paptis, awalt bie period! 
cal visite 

Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of « 
of two postage stampe 


arre number of aMicted 
anxious to reowlve the ald of his expertonee, that 
and will be prepared to receive them at bis offfce, 


enre. and comsereaths radios! curatives for Hernia, of 
» without regard to the duration of the 


* Havana, Caba, cetabliched seweral veare since for 


human aMictions, where, from the good reenlt of 


sees cured, and other particalars, mailed on receipt 
je@ty 





THE 
; 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


y holders than 


InconrornaTen A. D. 1st Cuvnren Pearrrvat 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President 
BENJ, CHICKERING, Secretary 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst 


Sex 'y 


61,000,000 
500,000 


Awecte . . . . 
Annual Income . . . . 


Dividends paid annually, on the Contribution Plan, 
from 2 to 70 per cent 

All the profits are divided among the Polley boidere 

Dividend. paid to Polley holders thie year 6.) 000, 

The KBEKASHINK was the rinet Company tn the 
United States to nfake ALL of ite Policies NON 
FPORFRITABLE 

Every Policy leened by tite Compeng since April, 


the Volicy. 
An Annual Payment Lite Policy t* wot forfeited by 
but it le continued 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35, 
One annual payment will continue the policy tn force 
two yeare and three days, 
Two annual payments will continue the policy in 
foree tour years and twelve days, 
Three annual payments will continue the policy ip 
force rix yeare and twenty seven daye 
Four annual payments will continu: 
force eight years and forty ein daye 
Five angual payments will continae the policy to 
force ten years and Ofty *ix day 
Six apnual payments will continue the policy In force 
twelve yeare and forty-one daye 
Nineteen annual payments will continue the policy 
in force thirty yeare and 161 days 
All Kndowment and Limited Payment Life Policies 
are entitied toa “Pralb UP NON. PORFRITABLE Poti Ty,” 
alter ons Annual Premiam has boon pald 
WM. HH, GRAVES, 
General Agent pee Attorney fort mylvanta 
320 WALNUT St, Philadelphia, Pa 
W. HARKY MILLER, Speetal Agent 
W. HL. SMITH, M.D, Medical Examiner 
febs-ly 815 SPRUCE St, Philadelphia, I'a 


(#~ AGENTS WANTED. 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS 


have the 
FINEST TONE, 
more 
POW ER, 
and it takes 
LESS MONEY 
to buy them than 
any other 
INSTRUMENT 
in the market 
Creat Inducements 
offered to Sun 
day echoole and 
churches, A libe 
ral discount mad 
toclergymen, bend 
for a cireniar and 
price Het. KE. M. BRECK, 
1S North Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia 


the policy la 

















mary tf 


Winter See*ion « ommences October 8, 1M, Thirty 
students taken for 8%. No other references 
or particulars, address 


JOSEVH SITTERS, M.D, 
O14 Pine Street 
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QUEEN OF ENGLAND SOAP. 


Vucen of England Soap. QGueenof Fugland ap 
For doing a family waehing In the beet and cheap 
Guaranteed «qual to any in the worl 


old roein soap with the 


eet inanper 
Hlae all the etrength of the 


rybody who baw Gerd it 


SALES 


) SENT FREE,” 





7M " ’ t ’ 


HOW Frise ew SEX 


netat alta the lying of an 


ereou they nee I ein r 1, tt attied Tg, 
appy sod WISE IN TIME y “* and 
eur Aira Jour at toa - t of Suarccese 
low to Get Rich, Ae All di rt) conte 
(A) wold Addrees KEEVE® & 00, 7% Naeeau 
Street, New York eiet 


ation will cur 
aeleix monthe 
Sent by mai 
, Or three for §) 


‘ORES! CUBLS! One 


your hair into beautiful cur 














nd 


UL 


£10 Samy 





* © ¢eee | eee & " 
ATENTS. BEST IN us? 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

1609 CHESTNUT STREET 4 
PHILADELPHPA. 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs' A.A.Lwe C! 


Theee inventions stand approved ar the “beet” by 
the most eminent Rctewtifie and Surgical Soctetios of 
the world, the lavemtor having been honored with 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or ' Firet I’ricce”), inciuding the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WOKLDYS EXHIBITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK: aleo the moet Ho- 
porary Keport of the great SOOCIKRTY OF SI K 
GBONS OF PARIS giving his Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and PRENCH 


Da. PALMER 





ivee personal attcstion to the bart 
here of hie profession, aided by men of the beet 
qualifications and greatest experience. He te epecial 
ly commireioned by the GOVERNMENT, and hae 
the patronage of the prominent OFFICERS of the 
ARMY and NAVY X MAJOR-IENERALAS and 
more than a thousand lees dietingulthed offleers and 
eoldiere have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, whil: etill greater nambers of eminent civilians 
are, by thelr afd, Alling Important positions, and 
eflectually conce al their mirfortune 

All Genuine “PALMER LIMNAS™ have the 
name af the wnventor afired, 





Pampiets, which contain the New Rules for 
Amputations, and tul! information for persons in 
want of limbs, cont tree to applicants, by mall or 


otherwlee 

The attention of Surgeons, Physic ane, and all per 
sone Interested, le mort reepect{ally euliclted, 

The wellknown LINCOLN ARM le aleo made 
solely by thie Company, Thie Arm hae the pa 
tronage of the U. 8. GOVERNMENT 

To avold the Imposition of PIRATICAL COrY 
1I9TS, apply only to Da, PALMEN, ae above directed. 

oct ly 


| BAGS OECD... The Polytechnic College 

lreparatory School for Boys and Young Men, 
established on the plan of the Healechulen of Ger 
many, at GWYNKDID, Montgomery Co, Pa, will 
reopen Mept Tth 

The ancient languages are not tought, the time 
ueually devoted to them being employed la the more 
careful study of Engtich, Methematice, Expert 
mental Seclence and Nataral let 

For circulars, address ©. BE. MIL 
cipal, Gwynedd, Pa, 


ON, A.M... I’rin 
aug? ut 


R. DOLLARD, 
1) 
CHESTNUT 8T,, 
(* PREMIER ARTISTE 


IFAT. 


Inventor of the celebrated GORSAMER VENTI.- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
mewsure thelr own heade with accuracy 





For Wigs, Inches ! Joupers and Sealpes, 
No. 1. The round of the Inches 
head o 1-VFrom forehead 
2 From forehead back as far ae bald, 
over the head to 2 Over forehead as 
neck far ae required 


fiver the 
of the head 


From ear to ear crown 
over the top 

4.. From car to car 
round the forehead 


Me hae alwaye ready for eale a eplendid stuck of 


Gente’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wige, olf Wiys, 
Frizote, liraide, Curle, Ax beautifully manutac 
tured, and as cheap a* any cetablishment in tt 
Union, Letters trom any part of the world will r 


ceive attention 
Private roome for Dycit Ladics and Gentlemen's 


Hair huficowly 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 


bor Marking Clothing, Ac 








hi ny Abts tor $1 par ee 64.7, por gre, @ 
ent, freight prepat on reeled f price 
"More convenient ~ ink fmerican Agrt 


culluriat 





Invalual for marking iinen Checago Tt 
hune 
Invaluable to the housekeeper jodey's Lady 
Mook 
Desirable, convenicnt, and uecfu pringheld 
Rep 
Manufactured and cold by the Emdetible 
Peneti@ @., Nontuamrros, Mace 
to Seid), » mere and Dealere everywhere 
aug’? at 
C RNS: DUNDONS, BAD HALLS, ote ured 
y vigus, 2 Hrowlway, cor, 
gue’ ( uvratior, @ reliable 


remed " B y wall, Oc. and 61 », 
HEADACHE, NEURALATA 
KRULL A rina Ac curedhy 
CATARRHi ere 
Rokleworvwhere & ae singel ree 

by & aye lw J hitnss & Co. 0 Lrwmlway N.Y 


it known, ae it hae cnred 
tor Fite, nes having falled ina. ' The FOU A Pon NP Every Young 
nyredientse may be obtained trom a r /_a t 30 O05 ¥ Oo sho has any 
freeto all oner ptof tt hen ned addrere, by pre t st t n? 4 pazee of 
Dr © PHELPS BELOW N No O90 Coram St, dereey | deewiral tu A te free, by 
t oes t addressing WOOD ACO, Veruon, Nd 
' ' 
Curls! Curls! 


Amis AND ae NTS.F EN EMPLOY 
aby Very profitable, No riek 
f ‘Pictures end Usteherase erat fer 


MANSON LANs 


ute t m many @ nite 


hie sa ht, bow Vork Cit on 


7c 1 VRAR TO AGENTS: 
00 


A sample of Prof ROBES CURLIQH . he STAR SHETTLE Sewine Ma mine Pals 
sent fr to any address 1 niyik * “ ja batra i , j 
etraightest hair onthe fret app tine out | ‘ on of aidreee Wt. 1 @ tw 
yur » eott. la curiant, beautiful, Mow . 1, Oblo, Bue “ “ 
Add with elamp, Prob hob | , 
Olie i 
\ Any ‘ 
“46 rem Wont makr knows " 
S200 j hm aiveas a ! . 
“ ’ i ort ,* ‘ ‘ wo wry 
” Wha We f f j ‘ \Mi rot tis, Ml ! \ 
KIC AN WIRE CO a ‘ : 


qe sense CC MENG CREAM A 


rire il 
. j Wor Ma 
‘ . FRENNISON, Bos S374 © 


Pont minrrs 


t 


PMOTOC. Maric 





nts, Address Bl ACKIB ACO 146 
‘ New bork my it 6m 


Stencil Teet 


a Day POR ALL. 
tr FULLAM, 


Address A. J 





jeente 4 pus aye 


Springfield, Vt 


aaglS-°m 
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‘WIT AND HUBER. 









Frightened at a Geng. 

We have beard of a funny story told of « 
young fellow residing in one of the tobacco 
growing counties of Virginia, who recently 
made his first visit to Richmond. the capital 
of the “ Old Dominion,” for the purpose of 
selling his crop, seeing the bte, and rub 
bing off some of the ruct which his back 
woods ‘fetching up” had thrown upon hix 
manhern. 

He reached Richmond about the middle 
of the forenoon, and was fortunate in 
selling his crop at an advantageous rate an’! 
almost immediately. Meeting with an old 
achool fellow — one who had lived in the city 
long enough to know ite ways-he was al 
vised to take up hi« lodgings at Boyden’s, 
the crack houre of the phace , and thither 
he at once went with his bag and baggage 
Just before dinner his city friend called upon 
him, and found him comfortably locate in a 
room just at the head of the stairs, It was 
close upon dinner time 

‘Ruppose we take something to start an 
appetite’ said the chap who had just 
* oome down.” 

“ Agreed,” rejoined the city friend a 
glam of wine and bitters for me.’ 

* Let's go down to the bar and get it 
dinner's most ready,” continued the tolacee 
grower 

* We might as well have it up here,” wa 
the rejoinder 

Good lick; 
inv” 

** Ring that bell there ' 

** What bell’ 

** Pall that rope hanging there’ 

The young man laid hold of the rope and 
gave ita jerk, and just at that moment the 

ong evunded for dinner, Never bad he 

eard such a sound before, and the rumbling 
crash cam? upon his ear with a report that 
stunned him. He staggered back from the 
rope, raised both hands in horror, and ex 
claimed 

“Great Jerusalem, what a smash’ 
broke every piece of crockery in the house 
There aint a whole dish left' You must 


but how are we to call for 


I've 


atios by me, old fellow,” addressing his | 


friend; ‘don't leave me in this serape, for 
my whole crop won't half pay the breakage 
What did you tell me to touch that cursed 
rope for’” 

tut before his friend, 
bursting with laughter, could answer, a ser 
vant entered the room with 

** Did you ring the bell, wir?” 

‘Bell’ no. Blame your bell; 1 never 
touched your bell in my life What bell’ 
I never saw your bell" 

‘Somebody rang the bell of this room, 
that's certain,” continued the servant 

** No, they didn't There's nobody here 
that ever saw a bell:” amd then turning to 
his friend, exclaimed, aside, * Let’« lie him 
out of it I shan't have a cent to go home 
if | pay the entire damage What do thes 


yet euch raseally traps as that for, to take 
folke in from the country 
After a violent fit of lauy hter, the friend 


wasenabled to explain that it was only the 
yong sounding for dinner a simple sum 
mone te walk down te soup” got up on the 
Chinese plan, They made thetr way to the 
dining room, but it time before 
the young tobaceo grower could get ower the 
of that dreadful 


WA #oOtne 


stunning and awful effects 


srong It wae a Godeend,”’ he said, that 
the erash dul not turn my hair gray on the 
aprot 
A Dilemmn., 
A voung pout n of the Universali«t faith, 
many years nee when the Simon pure 
Universalism was preached, started We 


ward to attend a convention of hie brethren 


in the faith He took the precaution to 
earry a viel of cavenne in | pocket, to 
sprinkle his fool with, as a preventive to 


fever and agus Phe conwention met: and 
at dinner a tall Wooder obeerwed Che parson 
ne he senwoned | meat. ant addressed him 
thus. 

Stranger I thank 4 f 1 leet! f 
that ‘ere res it, for I ) i eur iste 
try it 

“Certainly.” returned the parson but 
vou will find i verv powerfu be careful 
how vou tse tft 

Phe Hoosier ts the proffered vial, and 
feeling himeelf proof against any quantity 
of raw whiskey, thought that he could stand 
the ‘red salt with impunitv, and me 

nbinely pripkied a junk of beef rather 
bountifully with it, and forthwith intro 
duced it inte his « apactous motth It soon 


began to take hold He shut his eves, and 


his featuves begat to writhe, denoting a wery 
tnharmonieous condition physically Finally 
he could stand it no longer He opened b 
mouth and sereamed ** fire 
Take a drink of cold water from the 
” Oa ail the pareart 
Will that put it out asked the marty: 


uiting the action to the word In a short 
time the unfortunate man bewan to reeowver 
aud turning to the parse: his eves vet 
eWithming in water, exclaimed 

* Stranger, you call yourself a ‘Varw 
T beliewe 

“PT do.” mildly answer: © parson 

* Wal, I want ¢ know if ve think it 
consistent with wour |! f 1 “ 
hell fire in your breect 1. t / 


he f lao 


The Medel Husband, 
Hie walks out with his wife 
t afrad of a milliner's «bh 
change” when asked for it 
and to it afterwarnl He is 
not abowe carrying a lange bundle or a cot 
ton umbrella, or even holding the baby in 
his lap in an He runs on first to 
knock at the door when it is raining. He 
goes outside if the carriage is full He goos 
to bed first in cold weather He gets up in 
the night to rock the cradle or answer the 
door bell He believes in hy ste ries, and is 
melted instantly by a tear. He patches up 
a quarrel with a velvet gown, and drives 
away the sulks with a tmp to Central Park 
He never flies out about his buttons, or 
brings home friends to supper. His clothes 
never smell of tobacco. He respects the 
curtains, and never smokes in the house 
He never invades the kitchen, and would no 
more think of “blowing up" the servants 
than of ordering the dinner. He ia innocent 
of a latch-key, He lets the family go out of 
town onceé every vear, while he remains a: 
home with one knife and fork, sita on a brown 
Holland chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed 
and has a char-woman to wait on him. He 
is very easy and affectionate, keeping the 
wedding anniversary punctually 


lay, ama i 
He eve ha 


never alludes 


eta tetas 


C#™ The lower order of Chinese in Cali 
fornia it is said to fatten rats for the table 


| two or three good solvent banks 


; a colored servant, some more money, ane 


who was all but, 


|} strong banks, you set out. It 
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DIFFICULT TO PLEASE. 
** Beautiful, promising weather, Mr. Cloverdale !" 
Faunmen.—* Ya-a-s. But we shan't hev' any nice mouldy hay for the cows this year!" | over in the panic. With head thrown back, | 
. , 


(iry FRatenp 





then walked out on the back porch, and, for 
the first time, got a view of the Falls. 

The next day I went under the Falls. 

| For going under the Falls you pay some- 
body two dollars. 

Going under the Fall« can be arranged at 
home by people who are not millionaires, 
and who cannot afford to visit Niagara. To 
arrange it at home, a person should array 
himself in a charming suit of oil-cloth. 
This done, let him have a servant screw a 
hose on a fire-plug, and then play the stream 
full in his face 
full ten minutes; after which he should, to 
keep up the imitation of Niagara, pay the 
eervant five dollare, and then commence 
doctoring himself for the catarrh, a tremen- 
dous cold, and asevere attack of rheumatism 

From what I saw of the Falls, I should 
say that they are fine, and rather wet 

People who cannot afford to visit Niagara 
can get up substitutes at home, which will 


How to See Niagara. 


To see Niagara, you buy eleven silk 
dresses for your wife, and six shirta for 
yourself, You then get all the ready money 
you have, borrow all your friends have, and 
make arrangements for unlimited credit at 
You then 
take six trunks, some more money, a nurse, 


then, after getting some more money, and 
extending your credit at one or two more 
is better, if 
possible, just before you leave, to mortgage 
your homestead and get some more money 

After getting there, your cheapest plan 
will be to purchase a hotel, and a carnage 
mdteam, You can stay there a week, an 
then give away the hotel and carriage, and 
*till make money by the operation 

If not disposed to economy, you can pur 
sue the ordinary lavish American way of 
taking rooms at a earavansary, and paying 
for everything at the regular rates 

The first step in secing Niagara is to dress 
your wife in one of her most expensive suits 
Yourself ditto Your wife then goes into 
the parlors on exhibition. You light a cigar, 


itself. 

The best substitute that occurs to me, is 
fora man to put all his capital in a bank, 
and then get a run on him As he sees the 
last dollar of his fortune being paid out, he 
. will feel as one doea who is at Niagara. 
go out on the verandah, and put your heels : 

, | Another excellent substitute, and a cheap 
high up ona column, While your wife finds : , 
- ‘ | one, ix for a man to put all his money in his 
out whether anybody has any more expen , ; 
: : pocket, and then allow himself to be gar 
sive clothes than she, you occupy yourself : : 
’ v |} roted. As he feels an arm compressing his 
in trying to stare some woman out of coun 4 Seat " 
‘ jneck, and a hand “going through" his 
| pockets, be will feel pretty much as one 
does at Niagara 


tenance 

Asa general thing, 
be a failure | 

Sometimes, after people have examined 
each other for a week or so, in the parlors 
and at the dianer-table, they take a fancy 
to wo out and look at some water, which at 
this place runs over a hill, This is not al 
ways Nevertheless, when there is 
lull in ether alfairs, some of the more ener 
it and visit the mver 


your effort in this will 


The Teeth, 

Rousseau said that no woman with fine 
teeth could be ugly. Any female mouth al 
most, with a good set of ivories, is kissable 
a | The too early loss of the first teeth has an 
unfavorable influence upon the beauty and 
duration of the second, The youngest chil 
hould accordingly be made to take care 


shone 


rethe Vietiors cae | 
The water falls over the 


precipice at a} dren 


point some sixty feet from the rear of the | of them. All that is necessary is to brush 
hotel To visit this remarkable phenome. | them several times a day with a little ordi- 
non, you negotiate fot a barouche, a pair of | nary soap or magnesia and water. Grown 
horses, and a driver | people should clean their teeth at least five 


times in the course of the twenty four 
hours; on rising inthe morning and going 

to bed at night, and after each meal, A 

brush as hard as can be borne without pain 

should be used, and the best of all appli- 

cations is pure soap and water, always luke 

warm 
After eating, the particles of food should 
| be carefully removed from the teeth by 


u pret in the 
down the 
what hay 


To wet over this wIXty feet. \ 
driven slowly 
| This i 


earriayve, andl nate 


river for three miles 
promod to une 

When I had been 
for three miles, the driver sani we were at 
the whirlpool Vaid him a dollar for th: 
information, and then went down to see the 


driven toward the fall 


whirlpool 

You have an excellent view of the whirl 
pool from the top of the bank But there 
are stairs which po down to the water, where 


never of metal, and by a thread passed now 


and again between the teeth. Tooth pow 


| means of a tooth-pick of quill or wood, but 


| 


Let this be continued for | 


| left behind him a blessed memory and $7,000 


differ in no eesential particular from Niagara | 
| 
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THE AIBDLER. 


Enigma. 
I am composed of 5 letters. 
My 1, 4, 5, 3, is a verb. 
My 1, 4, 2, is a vehicle. 
My 1, 2, 4,5, is connected with gluttony. 


The Hunting Ox. 

The novel expedient in bunting here de- 
scribed has been for several years p i 
by California sportamen in their raids upon 
the feeding grounds of the wild geese. By 
this method the hunter is enabled to get so 
near the dense masses as often to kill forty 
or fifty birds at a single discharge of a 
double-barrelled shot-gun : 








After the above exciting interlude, I sat | My 2, 3, 4, 5, is a bundle. 
uiet awhile, endeavoring to get cool. The | My 2, 4, 5, is an animal. 
doer, I noted, were all upon their feet, as if | My 2, 3, 4, 2, raises up. 
alarmed by the smell of my tobacco. A new | My 2, 4, 1, 3, requires swiftness, 
animal also made his appearance on the sa- | My 3, 4, 2, is an organ. 
vannah since my last observation—a fine My 4, 2, 2, 4,1, is a drink. 
gray ox, which was grazing on the further | My 4, 2, 3, is a verb. 
side. With that unreasoning instinct which | My 4, 2, 5, is a member. 


one soon Icarns in the forest, my eyes fixed | My 4, 1, 2, 3, is a measure. 
themselves upon this animal, although no | My 5, 4, 2, 3, is a domestic animal. 
sign appeared to excite rational suspicion. | My 5, 4, 2, will spoil. 

He a? to be walking, or lounging, in | My 5, 4, 1, 3, is a spice. 








a circle. Slowly and carelessly he | My whole is an article very welcome on 

on, grazing here and dozing there, but al- | the breakfast-table, but seldom found 

| ways circling round. Ha! well might they | in the city. W. H. MORROW. 

seem odd, those four legs! A man wen} Irwin Station, Pa. 

| walking beside the off-shoulder with one | 

band on the near horn and a gun in the | 

|other. The docile animal circled nearer | 
| 
} 





My 1st is in teal, but not in duck, 
My 2nd is in hem, but not in tuck ; 
My 3rd is in planet, but not in star, 
My 4th is in cart, also in car; 

My 5th is in dine, but not in eat, 
My 6th is in radish, but not in beet; 
My 7th is in day, but not in night, 
My 8th is in loose, but not in tight ; 
My 9th is in eagle, but not in crow, 


|and nearer the herd, which regarded him 
suspiciously, but made no movement. | 
| felt sure that he was as much interested | 
in the event as the best-bred retriever in | 
| English turnip-fields. The bucks tossed their | 
| heads impatiently, and stamped their little | 
hoofs, but the does had apparently no sus- 
picions, and mostly lay down again. By an 
accident, the hunter chose his range at a | 
point just opposite to me. I saw the long! My 10th is in reap, but not in sow. 
barrel—painted with black gum, that it! My whole is instructive and entertain- 
might not sparkle—pushed over the ox's | ing. EVA. 
back. A jet of fire, pale in the brilliant | Arinkley’s Station, O. 
en. shot forth, and the noblest deer | $$$ $$ ______—— 
of the herd leapt high into the air. Down | 
the savannah they came, rolling one another | AetRapetiens Guseilem 

Peter owed his neighbor Simon a note of 


and the fore-legs gathered beneath him, a | hand, demanding on the face of it $500, run- 
fine buck led the way; at fifty yards from | ning on interest at 6 per centum per annum. 
me they had disappeared under the trees— | The former agreed with the latter to pay 
but led by another monarch. The bravest | him daily $1 on note and its accruing inte- 
of their bucks lay prone upon the grass! I| rest; the payments also to be accounted on 
turned, while re-loading, to look for my | interest at the same rate. The question is, 
brother sportsman. Behold! his wondrous | in how many days can Peter fully lift his 
ox had developed a new accomplishment ! | note ? PETER PLAIN. 
See it now, careering over the savannah like ¢#™ An answer is requested. 

a Derby crack, bearing its master in safety 
to the hills, with the deer also upon its back ! 


-_—v 








From the brink of a precipice I threw a 
stone, and eight seconds afterward heard it 
strike on the rocks below. What distance 
did the stone fall ? R. B. 

Manchester, Tenn. 


t@™~ An answer is requested. 


AGRICULTURAL, (eel 


(#~ Why isa promising ball-player like 
flour and eggs’ Ans.—Because he's calcu- 
lated to make a good batter. 

t#~ When are fish a little crazy? 
When they get in-seine. 

(3 When was beef steak the highest ’ 


t#™~ A rural cotemporary, in an obituary 
notice of a friend, says: ** He was all that 
those who knew him best could wish. He 


” 


jn Government bonds, 














What Made the Difference? 

Mr. -and Mr, P—— were near neigh- 
bors in a thriving country town, Last spring 
each of them bought a pig. Mr C 
bought a nice clean animal, judged to weigh 


Ans. — 





i cous ton os chee cok ie on Ans.—When the cow jumped over the 
animal, which weighed about 75 pounds. — 
Last November Mr, C—— killed his pig, | Amewerse to Lact 
which weighed when dressed, 380 pounds. one 
. a ihnaen BIBLICAL ENIGMA—‘“ But whosoever 


| 
| 
| 


| sleep in; while Mr. P—— kept his pig in a 
dirty, muddy place; the only covering over 


| bought meal for him, he carried it home in 


: 
can Farmer. 


| 


| 
| 


the view is not half so good, owing to the | ders of all kinds are injurious, both to thee! 
lowness of the situation You can go down | enamel and the gums, and, if employed, | 
halfanbourif youhurry, When you get | every particle of them should be removeal 
down to the bottom, you can see nothing, | from the mouth by careful rinsing. The 
and therefore prepare to ascend | habit which some women have of using a 
It ts broiling hot, and an ascent of five | bit of lemon, though it may whiten the} 
hundred steps stares you in the face teeth and give temporary firmness and color 
When one reaches the t p he has just) tothe g@ums, is fatal to the enamel, as are 


enough life in him to be able to read a sign | all acids. No one, young or old, should turn 


wl i has been hung ip whale he was away their jaws into nut-crackers ; and it is dan 
‘One dollar each, to be appropriated for] yeroue even for women to bite off, as they 
the benefit of orphans’ often do, the ends of the thread in sewing 
My representation to the voung man that] J¢ is not safe to bring very hot food or drink, 
I was an orphan, had no effect It Was | expecially if immediately followed by any 
me other orphan that he labored for He | thing cold, in contact with the teeth , 
wasanerphan of about fifty years 1 felt} Wholesome gums are more essential even 
rrv for his motherless condition than the teeth to the beauty of the mouth 
There is another desolate orphan there Phew she ibe of a firm texture and a lively 
who is armless, and who is bereft of bis! ped oo and well spread over the base of 


parents at Che tender age of sixty-five Per) each tooth, but they are often pale or livid, 
being an orphan, and for not having any hrunken, fleshless, and sometimes even 

ms, he collects a dollar from each visite: erate The excessive use of sugar and 

Paying the driver another dollar for having | candies do s yreat mischief. It is not only 
waited for me, I continued the journey to | the bad effects of the acids produced by their 
t la The next move in getting to the | decon position, but the grittiness of these 
bal A n ists in driving over into Canada substances which wears away the gum, bares 
For the privilege of going over into Canada, | the roots of the teeth, and spoils the mouth 


one Pals & han a dollar This is the chic f danger of the use of tooth 





The Canadian journey to the Falls is ro powders Livid gums will be benefitted by 
mantic and full of incident You begin by | occasional, but not too frequent, hard rub 
paying something to a woman who charges! bing and pricking with a tooth pick until 
for passing her house | they lleed slightly. 

The neat view of the Falls is a blind man F ‘ — 
with a camera you pay him something : 

There ts a legless man with a prism; you A Graphic Deecription. 
pay him something | \ correspondent of the Chicago Times re- 


lates a conversation between a clerical gen 
tleman and a dissolver of tobacco in a rail 
| Way car: ** My friend, you use tobacco, I 
~~ Yes; have some . [Squirt “ No, 
How long have you chewed 
A retlective squirt | About twenty 


Another tine view of the Falls occurs here 
You pay a man tive dollars for a photograph 
of yourself seated in your carriage 

As you drive along you obtain views of the | se 
Falls by disbursing at a hotel for lemonades; | sit 
to another blind man, to an Indian, to some | see : 


| 


} 


) nitrous 


/ acre; under drain thoroughly; use from 50 


Let me | 


body who exhibits a stuffed wildcat, to a | years Have you ever tried to stop?” 
woman with fawns, to a man with rocks,| Yes. Three or four times.” ‘ Can't you | 
and some sixty or seventy others. The] do it*”’ ‘Yes, I could stop well enough 
regular minimum charge of each one of | !squirt. if it wasn't for other folks.” ‘* How 
these is one dollar is that Well, you see, stranger, | squirt} 


After having paid these respective drafts | whenever 1 try to stop, my hired men be- 


drives over on Goat Island, There is aj so like the furies [squirt}; and the preacher 


charge of one collar for yoing on Goat | preaches so like a fool—" 


Island | prolonged, indignamt ejection of highly- | the kid again. 


The drive is a fine one teing completely | colored saliva, during which a roar of 
shut in with trees, it is shady and cool. In| laughter from the nearest passengers indi- 
the distance one catches glimpses of water. 

Returning to the hotel, after a drive of | 
five hours, I dismissed the carriage, and | known. 





| milk. 


} 


Here occurred a | again in the milk without any soap, and rub 


cated that they saw the point, and the ba- | 
lance of obstructions, if any, remain un- | died by ee Lee soap on the hinges. 
| This is better oil. 


jand the poor, lousy, lean, lank, slab-sided, 


| Vigor, and secures most healthy and luxu- 


the carriage goes back to the hotel, and | have so cussedly [squirt]; and my wife acts | with the flannel, and the dirt will be re- 





Mr, ?—— kept his pig through the winter, 
and this spring it will not weigh 200 pounds, 

The question arises, what made this great 
difference ’ Some may say that one had 
good and the other poor *‘ luck.” This is not 
true, for there was no ‘‘luck” about it. 
(are and feed, and nothing else, made the 
difference. Mr. C—— had a nice, clean pen 


drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst." ENIGMA—‘ Open re- 
buke is better than secret love.’ CILA- 
RADE—Eve. 

CANNING Conn, —I worked faithfully, and 
always unsatisfactorily, at corn canning 
for his pig, fed him well and regularly, and | through four seasons before coming to a re- 
gave him a comfortable place to eat and | sult that in the least satisfied me. But at 

length I stumbled in the dark upon a plan 
by which I have been enabled to can corn 
successfully with one hour's boiling, and 
bring it out after one year I know—ten I 
believe, with very nearly all the flavor of 
fresh gathered green corn. 

First, I boil the corn previously fifteen 
minutes, on the ear. ‘This hardens the out- 
side of the grains so that they are readily 
shelled.. Then the grain is dried in pans for 
an hour in an oven at a moderate heat, or a 
day spread out in warm sunshine, Next 
move 1s to salt it just so much as will season 
it for the table, fill tin cans with it, leaving 
| a half inch of space, put a gill or so of water 

into each can, seal up, leaving only an aper- 
| ture the size of a large pin for the escape 





him except the sky, was made of four-foot 
wood laid on the rafters, and when he | 


a paper bag under his arm, from which fact 
his manner of feeding may be inferred 
Care and feed almost invariably make the 
whole difference between the sleek, fat, 
clean, healthy animals of the good farmer, 


ungainly, and unthrifty creatures which the 
shiftless farmer calls his ** cattle.""-—Amert- 


Soil tnder Buildings. 
Whenever soil is covered for any length 


of time by buildings or other objects which | of gas. : 
prevent transpirations, nitre or saltpetre is | Thus prepared, I place the cans in a flat 


generated, and this ix greatly accelerated if | bottomed kettle, having in it enough water 
the building is occupied by animals, espe- | to reach within half an inch of the top of 
cially by the horse. This soil is of great the cans. Then boil moderately three-quar- 
value in compost, and will well and amply | ters of an hour, and witha drop of solder 
repay the farmer for removing and applying seal up the vent in each can as it is taken 
it to his soil. In compost it is highly useful. from the kettle. 
As a top dressing, few articles are more effi- Corn prepared and canned in this manner 
cient, and when applied in sufficient quan- and set away in a cool place, I believe will 
tities to all light soils, and in conjunction keep perfectly sweet and good as long as it 
with lime or wood ashes, it acts with great | 8 required to keep it. M. 
| JeLLIED VEAL.—Take a knuckle of veal, 
wash it nice, put it in a pot with water 
enough to cover it, boil it slowly for two or 
three hours, then take out all the bones, be 
sure to pick out all the little ones, cut the 
meat into small pieces, put it back in the 


riant growth, The percentage of alimentary 
matter contained in grass, manured with 
earth, has been exhibited to be 
greater than that supplied by an equal 
weight of hay grown on land manured with 


putrescent substances simply. It is also liquor, season to your taste with pepper, 
more palatable, much more elastic in the ‘Salt and sage, let it stew away until pretty 
fibre and foliage, and consequently less dry, turn it in an oblong dish, OF Thi that 

- is isa 


will mold it well to cut in slices. 
nice relish for breakfast or tea. 

MELON MANGors.—Cut ao small square 
piece out of one side, and through that take 
out all the seeds, mix them with mustard 
seeds and shred garlic; stuff the melon with 
them, as full as the space will allow, and re- 
place the square piece, binding it up with 
fine pack thread. Boil a sufficient quantity 
of vinegar to allow for washing, with pep- 
per, salt and ginger, and pour it boiling hot 
over the mangoes for four successive days; 
the last day you pour it over, add flour of 
mustard, and scraped horseradish to the 
vinegar just as it boils up. Tie up closely; 
be careful there is plenty of vinegar, all 
pickles are spoilt if not kept well covered with 
vinegar, and the greater number. of times 
the boiling vinegar is poured over the man- 
goes, the sooner it will be ready for use. 

To Wasn LAWN AND Mus tin.—Delicate 
lawn and muslin dresses are so frequently 
spoiled by bad washing, the colors of the 
fabrics yielding so readily to the action of 
soap, that it is better to adopt a method of 
cleaning the finest materials, and imparting 
to them the appearance of newness. Take 
two quarts of wheat bran, and boil it for 
half an hour in soft water. Let it cool; 
then strain it, and pour the strained liquor 
into the water in which the dress is to be 
washed. Use no soap. One rinsing alone 
is required, and no starch. The bran water 
not only removes the dirt, and insures 
against change of color, but gives the fabric 
a pleasanter stiffness than any preparation 
of starch. If the folds are drawn from the 
skirts and sleeves, the dress will iron better; 
and will appear, when prepared in this way, 
, as fresh as new. 


liable to loss, as well as more easily cured. 
The soil under tie-ups, lintels, barns, wood 
houses and stable floors, should be removed 
and saved every three or four years, and re 
placed by muck or some other substance 
which will be transformed into manure. 
That is, always supposing that the earth can 
be conveniently got at Germantown Tele - 
gry h. 

MARKET GARDENS. —The market gardens 
are generally good specimens of high farm- 
ing. The cultivators reap cnormous crops 
from small lots of land. About New York 
they employ a working capital of 2300 an 


to 100 tons of manure on each acre every 
year; have two, three, and four crops in 
succession during the season on the same 
land; never let a weed. show itself; pay 
fror $100 to $500 an acre rent and taxes, 
and make a handsome profit besides. 


RECEIPTS. 





To CLEAN White Kip SMmors Anp 
GLoves.—Dip a piece of flannel into cold 
Squeere it a little. Then rub it on 
some yellow soap, and rub the kid quickly 
moved very readily. Squeeze the flannel 
Wipe dry with a clean linen 
cloth. The things will be ready to wear in 


an hour. 
CREAKING Doors.—The noise is reme- 












































